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YOUR DRIVE DESIGN PROBLEMS 


Allis-Chalmers Matched 
Motors, Control and V-Belt 
Drives Save Design Time 
and Cut Manufacturing Cost 


CONTROL “mum 


Complete matched control for 
any motor, including manual and 
magnetic starters, pushbuttons, 
and variable speed control. 





MOTORS Standard open drip-proof, splash- 


proof, totally-enclosed, fan-cooled and explosion-proof, 
¥Y2 hp and up. Also wound rotor and direct current. 
Special motors to meet your requirements. 





Get the Kind of Help You Need 


Allis-Chalmers representatives in every industrial cen- 
ter are at your command. Just call the office nearest 
you or write Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
for helpful literature. 


Allis-Chalmers Motors and Control 51B6052 
Texrope V-Belt Drives 20B6051 


Texrope and Vari-Pitch are Alljs-Chalmers trademarks. 










Texrope V-BELT DRIVES :..2 


speed and Vari-Pitch sheaves with stationary or motion 








control. Famous grommet belt construction. Most com- 
plete line of V-belt drive equipment in the industry. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


A-3640 
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North Dillard Bridge, Douglas County, Ore. Fabricators: Poole, McGonigle & 
Dick; Portland. General Contractoes and Erectors: Tom Lillebo, Reedsport, Ore. 
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MAYARI F 


ghlaces Last limber-Muss Bridge 
: on Facitte Highway 


The last of the old timber-truss bridges, 
once common along the Pacific High- 
way, has given way to a new deck-girder 
structure built largely of Mayari R. 
Spanning the South Umpqua River 
about 9 miles below Roseburg, Ore- 
gon, this bridge is another example of 
the increasing structural use of low- 
alloy, high-strength steel. 

The bridge consists of 3 continuous- 
plate-girder spans and 2 reinforced- 
concrete approach spans. The total 
length is 504 ft. The floor beams, 


stringers, girder webs, girder-flange 
angles, girder-cover plates, and splice 
material are Mayari R. These parts 
were designed on the basis of 27,000 
psi in tension, which allowed a sub- 
stantial reduction in the deadweight 
of the bridge: 

Weight-saving is only one of the 
advantages provided by Mayari R. 
Besides having almost double the yield 
point of the structural carbon grade, 
Mayari R also has 5 to 6 times as much 
resistance to atmospheric corrosion. It 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA. 
On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corporation 
Export Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 
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retains paint up to 80 pct longer. It has 
better resistance to abrasion and im- 
pact. And it can be fabricated by the 
usual methods employed for carbon 
steel. It is used in the as-rolled con- 
dition, without heat-treatment. 

For further information about the 
structural uses of Mayari R, including 
suggested stresses for bridge design, 
write for a copy of Catalog 259. 
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PHILGAS 


Why do so many leading manufacturers 
rely on Philgas? Because this high-quality 
butane-propane fuel burns clean, there are 
no harmful contaminants to injure finished 
products. Fewer operational worries, too, 
with automatic Philgas systems maintain- 


ing constant temperature, atmosphere and 





pressure (high or low, as desired). 


What advantages does Philgas offer utili- 

ie ; f/ele ties? Again . . . Philgas can be depended 
Dor upon as a superior, reliable product . . . 
clean-burning and uniform in thermal val- 
ues and gravity. Many progressive utili- 
ties find it profitable to augment natural 


or manufactured gas with Philgas. Auto- 





matic operation cuts down overhead. ' 


*Philgas is the Phillips Petroleum Company trademark 
for its high quality propane-butane LP-Gas or bottled gas. 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 
Sales Department - Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


Offices located in Amarillo, Tex., Atlanta, Ga., Chicago, Illl., Denver, Colo., 
; . Des Moines, la., Pontiac, Mich., Indianapolis, Ind., Kansas City, Mo., 

THE ALL-PURPOSE FUEL Milwaukee, Wis., Minneapolis, Minn., New York, N. Y., Omaha, Nebr., 
Raleigh, N. C., St. Louis, Mo., Tulsa, Okla., Wichita, Kans. 
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You save belt costs because belts last 
longer, save production costs because 
machines keep running with fewer in- 
terruptions, save maintenance costs 
because they need less attention. 

Patented grommet belts by B. F. 
Goodrich represent the only basic 
change since invention of the V belt. 
Belts last 20 to 50 per cent longer, de- 
pending on service. (The more severe 
the service, the greater the increase over 
ordinary belts.) Grommet belts have 
more rubber; they’re more flexible, give 
better grip, less slip. 


What is a grommet? 
A grommet is like a giant cable except 
that it’s endless—a cord loop built up 
by winding heavy cord on itself. There 
is no overlapping cord section as in all 
ordinary belts. Most belt failures occur 
in these sections where cords overlap! 


All cords put to work 


Each of the two grommets and every 
part of a grommet carry their share of 
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'B. F. GOODRICH GROMMET V BELT 


Save 3 ways! I nvestigate today! 
Write or mail coupon 


the load. In ordinary belts under high 
tension the center cords ‘‘dish’’ be- 
cause tension is greater near the driving 
faces. Dished cords are doing less work, 
not pulling their share. Grommet belts 
have no center cords, there is no dish- 
ing—therefore much more strength in 
proportion to cord volume—and less 
stretch. Grommet belts stretch, on an 
— only about one-third as much 


-as ordinary belts. 


Better grip, less slip 
Grommet belts have more rubber in 
relation to belt size. Without any stiff 
overlap, they’re more flexible, grip pul- 
leys better. Size for size, grommet belts 
give % more gripping power, pull 
heavier loads with a higher safety fac- 
tor. Because there is less slip, there is 
also less surface wear. 


Send for proof 
Send the coupon for a set of reports telling 
users’ experiences and showing actual in- 
stallations where grommet belts outlasted al 
others. Some typical cases: 


é 
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Only B. F. Goodrich makes | 
the grommet belts that 
cut costs 20 to 507! 


“. .. within a few days ordinary belts had 
stretched . . . After six months of 24-hour-a- 
day service BFG grommet belts haven't 
stretched at all...” 

“Ordinary belts lasted only 5 or 6 weeks 
... B. F. Goodrich grommet belts are in 
their sixth month of service. . .”” 

“Previous belts suffered from shock loads, 
wore out fast .. . BFG grommet belts have 
been in service 2 years with no shut-downs...” 


There are hundreds of cases like these. 


They cost no more 


BFG grommet belts cost not one cent 
more than others. The savings they 
make for you are clear profit. They are 
made in C, D and E sections. They are 
patented by B. F. Goodrich. No other 
V belt is a grommet belt (U. S. Patent 
No. 2,233,294). 

Write, send the coupon or see your 
B. F. Goodrich pe semi (He will 
show you his ““X-ray’’ belt that shows 
the grommet construction clearly.) 


gnomtl polls 


B.E Goodrich 


FIRST IN RUBBER 


The B. F. Goodrich Company 
Dept. S-9 
Akron, Ohio 


(Send set of reports telling users’ ex- 
periences and showing actual installa- 
tions proving that B. F. Goodrich 
grommet belts outlast-all others. 


(2 Have distributor show me the “X-ray” 
| belt that shows how B. F. Goodrich 
grommet belts are made. 


Name. 





Firm Name 








Street Address. 





City. 
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EATON 


Control Mechanisms 


Permanent Mold 


Free machinability 
Dense, homogeneous structure 





Freedom from leakage under pressure 


Machines to high, mirror-like finish 
Send for your copy of 


tho Musireied deskdat, “A Properly annealed; no growth or distortion after machining 


Picture Tour of the Eaton 
Permanent Mold Foundry.” 


Gray lron Castings 


EATON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


FOUNDRY DIVISION: 9771 FRENCH ROAD e DETROIT 13, MICHIGAN 


@ propucts: Sodium Cooled, Poppet, and Free Valves *Tappets *Hydraulic Valve Lifters * Valve Seat Inserts * Jet 


Engine Parts .»Rotor Pumps ¢ Motor Truck Axles * Permanent Mold Gray Iron Castings *Heater-Defroster Units * Snap Rings 
Springtites *Spring Washers eCold Drawn Steel *Stampings *Leaf and Coil Springs *Dynamatic Drives, Brakes, Dynamometers 
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20,000 Experts 
Admire the Finish 
AND the Tanks! 





LUSTER-ON 


PLA-TANK 


All over the Industrial Finishing 
Exposition at Chicago, the two big 
words were LUSTER-ON and PLA- 
TANK. In the Electroplaters’ In- 
stitute demonstration shown above 
a complete zinc barrel-plating line 
turned out these license plate nuts 
and bolts by the thousand — all 
brilliantly finished with long-lasting, 
corrosion-resisting LUSTER-ON dip. 

LUSTER-ON is the original passi- 
vating bright dip introduced in 1944 
by The Chemical Corporation. Since 
then it has been adopted by many of 
the leading industries of the country 
on such items as auto parts, aircraft 
parts, hardware items, wire goods, 
television components, electrical parts, 
tools, etc. Every day former users of 
nickel and cadmium are converting 
to this passivating bright dip. 

Naturally the tanks, hoods and 
duct work were all PLA-TANK 
Resin-Bonded Fiberglas®, the amazing 
new reinforced plastic material which 
resists most plating solutions, acids, 
dips and rinses. PLA-TANK is the 
pioneer in this field, designed and 
built by metal finishing men for metal 
finishing use. 


Send for free data sheets on 
Luster-On and Pla-Tank and 
set of license plate bolts shown. 














OFFERS 
CONTINUOUS ACTION 


plus 
VARIABLE SPEED 


From 30 to 200 
strokes per minute 







~ high speed ¢ 
DIE-LESS DUPLICATING 


The new Di-Acro POWERSHEAR has re- 
markable speed and accuracy for the pro- 
duction of small parts and pieces. Con- 
sider these points: 

1. CONTINUOUS SHEARING ACTION— 
no clutch to engage! Feeding speed de- 
termines shearing speed. 2. VARIABLE 
SPceéD—cutting cycle quickly set for each 
shearing operation. 3. EASE OF OPERA- 
TION—fatigue is reduced, accuracy in- 
creases, production soars. 4. ‘SINGLE 
STROKE” SHEARING—non-repeating safety 
clutch for jobs not adaptable to conti 
shearing. 

Any plant doing high speed precision 
work on smaller parts from any shear- 
able material cannot afford to be with- 





out the DI-ACRO POWERSHEAR. Avail- 
able in 12” and 24” sheczing widths, 
capacity 16 gauge sheet steel. Also 


2700080080800 08088OOO8OOS8OOOEEEEEE 


standard model. 
-oeee? C0 CO CC CCC eee, 


Send For “*: 
“A0-Page Catalog 


giving full details on Di-Acro 
Powershears, also  Di-Acro 
Benders, Brakes, Rod Parters, 
Notchers and Punches. 









diacro 
act, 


See eecocons, 






MAIL 
PRECISION MACHINES gop 


< COUPON TODAY 
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ONEIL-IRWIN mec. Co. 


304 8TH AVE., LAKE CITY, MINN. 


Please send 40-page catalog including ‘‘Die- 
Less Duplicating’' Engineering Service Offer. 


Name 








Address 





City State 
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Gehind the Scenes. 





Experiment 


To the east of here is an experi- 
ment. The editors are trying in 
STEEL for the first time to wrap 
up one subject in one issue for you. 
Since this is Labor Day and labor is 
a hot subject now, the editors de- 
cided to devote most of the news sec- 
tion this week to labor. 

Of course all the facets of that 
vast subject can’t be explored in a 
few pages, but here you'll get the 
high spots of labor developments 
that you can expect in the next four 
to six months. Also you'll find an 
article on labor’s plans for member- 
ship drives in the coming year. In 
that piece the editors tell who is 
unionized and who isn’t, who is likely 
to undergo an organizational drive 
soon and what to do in case labor 
organizers single out your plant. A 
third article is an interview with 
Raymond S. Livingstone, a man who 
has had a lot to do with formulating 
Thompson Products Inc.’s_ widely 
publicized industrial relations pro- 
gram. 

The boys upstairs had an interest- 
ing time putting the labor materia: 
together; we think you'll have an 
interesting time reading it. 


On Guard 


Word comes from Connellsville, Pa., 
that they’re holding a man there for 
stealing a Baltimore & Ohio railroad 
siding. It seems he admits taking 
the rails and cutting them up into 
short lengths. Total weight: 7100 
pounds of steel. He sold them for 
junk and collected $106. At today’s 
prices that’s about 42 per cent of the 
value of new rails. ; 

Recommendation: Keep all sidings 
guarded at all times, at least till 
scrap prices go down. 


Question 


The editors are always glad to 
answer legitimate questions about 
the metalworking industry, and some 
they get are interesting and may 
even result in a story lead. 

A humdinger arrived a while ago 


from Chicago. “Have you ever 
heard of Newcomer steel?” our 
reader wanted to know. 


“It’s sup- 


posed to be a metal cutting steel.” 

Assistant Editor Bob Huber, our 
authority on tool steels, searched 
through four indexes and found no 
reference to the product. Next he 
checked with six different tool steel 
companies and drew a blank. At the 
seventh company, he got in touch 
with J. D. White Jr., vice president 
and general manager of Darwin & 
Milner Inc., a Cleveland maker of 
tool steels. He said he vaguely re- 
called one company that got a tool 
steel from Newcomerstown, Pa. 

Mr. White checked with that firm 
which said it got nothing from New- 
comerstown, but it did get a tool 
steel from Newcomer Products Co., 
Latrobe, Pa. That proved to be the 
answer, the Newcomer steel the 
reader was trying to trace. 


Callus Comfort 


American Society for Metals’ Na- 
tional Metal Exposition and Congress 
in Philadelphia next Oct. 20-24 prom- 
ises ‘‘barefoot-ease” comfort at the 
Philadelphia Convention Halls. 

At least that’s what the promo- 
tional literature holds out as a lure. 
Some 1.5 miles of deep, resilient, 
rubber-backed carpeting will wind 
throughout the halls for the comfort 
of foot-weary delegates. 

We'll be there, as barefooted as the 
next fellow. 


Puzzle Corner 


Correct answer to August 18th puz- 
zle is as follows: Gold 3.5 oz.; Brass 
9.5 oz.; Tin 14.5 oz.; Iron 5.5 oz, First 
in with that answer were: Guy F. 
Verney, Truckstell Mfg. Co.; W. G. 
Laughlin, Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp.; C. S. Morgan, Chandler Chemi- 
cal Co.; Olga Roberts; Service Iron & 
Steel Co.; Stan King, Baron Steel Co., 
E. H. Weaver, Wilson Fastner Co.; J. 
C. Tennison Brothers Inc.; Chas. J. 
Luhn, Jos. Honhorst Co. and R. W. 
Jernberg, Ingalls Iron Works. Co. 

Here’s one that’s not too tough for 
us now that we've worked it out: I 
am twice the age that you were when 
I was your age. When you get to be 
my age our ages will total 63 years. 
How old are we? Good luck. 


Shrotla 


(Metalworking Outlook—Page 45) 
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Consumption of dead-burned 
dolomite per ton of open hearth 
and electric furnace steel 
produced 1928-1951 




































































: why the swing to dead-burned dolomite? 


HE use of dead-burned dolomite 

by the steel industry has more 
than doubled in the past 24 years. 
Consumption per ton of steel is now 
a third higher than during the war. 
This steadily rising trend is due to 
three factors: 


1. It saves time. Operation of steel 
furnaces at near capacity rates de- 
mands a repair material that “sets 
fast and stays fast”. Normal main- 
tenance with dead-burned dolomite 
takes no more time than is required 
to place the refractory. 


GRANULAR BASIC 





REFRACTORIES 


845 HANNA BUILDING, CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 


2. it reduces bottom delays. The 
deteriorating quality-of charge mate- 
rials, fluxes and fuels contributes to 
increased severity of bank and 
bottom trouble. Proper use of dead- 
burned dolomite makes it possible 
to offset the adverse effects of these 
factors and keep bottom delay down. 
3. It lowers refractory costs. 
Despite the continuing trend toward 
the use of more dead-burned dolo- 
mite, many shops report a reduction 
in total maintenance refractory ex- 
penditures, with consequently lower 
refractory cost per ton of steel made. 


Dead-burned dolomite is now in 
free supply. Steel producers who 
have been dependent on other fet- 
tling materials can now take advan- 
tage of the economies of a dead- 
burned dolomite practice. Present 
users, too, may benefit from a more 
liberal use of this low-cost refractory. 


With the completion of its third 
major dead-burned dolomite expan- 
sion in the last ten years, Basic Re- 
fractories is prepared adequately to 
serve the needs of the steel industry 
with Magnefer and Syndolag. 


Write for free booklet "Underlying Steel’’. This 


graphic booklet tells the story in words and pictures 
of granular basic refractories and their role in the 
production of open hearth steel. Address Dept. 16. 


Exclusive Agents in Canada: REFRACTORIES ENGINEERING AND SUPPLIES, LTD., Hamilton and Montreal 
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Z VAN NORMAN 
Ram-Type Millers 


Equip your toolroom and production lines with modern Van Norman Ram-Type 
Millers that provide new ease of set-up and control... smoothness in operation on 
the heaviest of cuts ... and plenty of weight and power to keep on turning out work 
of highest accuracy under the strenuous schedules that today’s conditions impose. 
Featuring the adjustable cutterhead and movable ram, these Millers enable the 
Operator to go from vertical to angular to horizontal milling with a minimum of 
resetting of work and with standard arbors and cutters. Operation is simplified be- 
cause the controls are placed right at the operator’s fingertips. Rigidity to maintain 
"accuracy on the heaviest cut is assured by the balanced design of each machine. 
All these features sum up to the highest output, fewest errors, lowest milling cost 
and machine maintenance. Find out how Van Norman Ram-Type Millers can save 
on your work. Write for catalogue. 
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cleaning weldments for Frank G. 
Hough Company with a 


WHEELABRATOR* 


Welding spatter and flux is removed in minutes by the airless Wheela- 
brator to save hours of wire brushing, grinding and chiseling. Welded 
m8 re ow cleaned to provide a perfect anchor for bonding the 
inal finish. 


For the Frank G. Hough Co., where two full shifts and 14 men had been 
unable to maintain existing schedules by wire brushing, chipping and 
grinding, the Wheelabrator handles the vastly expanded production at 
a savings of 64 man hours daily. Finishing operations have been placed 

ot on a production basis saving thousands of dollars in 
production costs. In addition, the thoroughness of 
Wheelabrator cleaning provides a uniform surface to 


: a a, 
Yours 4 
pecs Ce : ; “ 

which paint adheres tenaciously. 





The use of the Wheelabrator in the welding industry is de- 
scribed in the bulletin, “How Weldments are cleaned faster 
and cheaper with a Wheelabrator.” Airmail your zeguest for 


MCztEChMN heelabrator 
AIRLESS BLAST 


WHEELABRATOR & EQUIPMENT CORP CLEANING 


509 S. Byrkit St., Mishawaka, Ind. 
WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDERS OF AIRLESS BLAST CLEANING EQUIPMENT 
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LETTERS 


TO THE EDITORS 





Hour of Decision Is Here 


WE REQUEST 
PERMISSION TO 
REPRINT EDI- 
TORIAL “NOW OR 
NEVER” (July 21, 
p. 55) IN _ 2500 
PAMPHLETS DI- 
RECTED TO EM- 
PLOYEES, 
STOCKHOLDERS AND _ CUSTO- 
MERS WITH ANNUAL REPORT. 
STEEL WILL BE CREDITED. 


Cc. A, Dunham Co. 
Chicago 





@ Permission granted.—ED. 


Spray Coatings Replace Metal 


Your article “Phosphatizing . . . Ver- 
satile Substitute for Metallic Coatings” 
(Jan. 28, p. 64) has aroused interest 
in many of our customers who use 
Parker products. 

Of particular interest is the illus- 
tration on p. 64 with the heading “Port- 
able spray gun may be used to apply 
a paint-bonding zinc phophate coating 
to large sheet steel products like this 
refrigerator assembly.” It would be ex- 
tremely helpful if you could advise the 
source of this photograph and the name 
of the company using the phosphate 
coating treatment by this application. 

M, B. Roosa 
sales manager 


Parker Rust Proof Co. 
Detroit 


© Photograph was supplied by American 
Chemical Paint Co., Ambler, Pa. The 
information describes their “Granodine” 
process being used in a portable hand 
spray process to torm a paint bonding 
zinc phosphate coating.—ED. 


Die Shops Are Exempted 


Your article “WSB: New Faces, No 

, Teeth” (July 14, p. 60) speaks of a 
benefit group, from which the tool & 

die shops seem to be excluded. Do 

you have any detailed information on 


this subject. 
T. G. O’Meara 
City Tool & Die Co. 
Muncie, Ind. 


@ The ESA order regarding small busi- 
ness exemptions trom wage control is 
General Order 17, issued July 29. Note 
that among nine categories of small busi- 
ness remaining under control are the tool 
& die shops.—ED. 


For Services Rendered 





I think you and your editors deserve 
the highest praise for the special report 
on resistance welding, “Resistance Weld- 


STEEL 
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tool steel 


FZ 
— {- 1 is our 
| fair-haired boy! 


We are definitely partial toward our tool steel. Especially since 
users have verified our opinion of them by making us the country’s 
number one producer of fine tool steel. 


Naturally, we intend to maintain this position. Therefore, Crucible 
research and development is forging ahead, supplying industry’s 
need for new, improved tool steels . . . Crucible makes its long 
experience freely available to you through its metallurgical service 
..- And Crucible provides you with prompt delivery of tool steel, 





Rex® High Speed Steels 
Peerless Hot Work Steels 

















Halcomb 218 from its completely stocked warehouses, conveniently near you. 
—_ _— Chro-Mow® | SPECIFY . SEND TODAY for the unique Crucible Tool Steel Selector—a 
siete agseney YOUR TOOL STEELS twist of the dial gives the tool steel for your application. 
AirKool Die Steel soccees 
Airdi® 150 BY . : 
Nu-Die V Die Casting Steel Crucible Steel Company of America 
ie beso w Peg THESE Dept. S, Chrysler Building, New York 17, N. Y. 
Atha Pneu BRAND NAMES Name. 
Company. Title. : 
Address. City. State__ — 


























[CRUCIBLE first name in special purpose steels 
52 goats of | Fire stolmabing TOOL STEELS 


CRUCIBLE STEEL COMPANY OF AMERICA + TOOL STEEL SALES + SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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ACCO Registered Sling 
Chains are Versatile 


@ Here an ACCO Registered Sling Chain is used in a 
double basket hitch. It could also be used as a two- 
legged bridle, or as a double choker. The tough 125 
Endweldur ACCALLOY Chain is much lighter in weight 
and is easy to handle. It has great service life. The 
permanent identification ring on every ACCO 
Registered Sling Chain is your sign of safety and 
guarantee of quality. 

See your AMERICAN CHAIN distributor. He’ll show 
you how easy and economical it is to choose 
and use the best sling chains made. 


e 
wide © / American 
AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION Le 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE Chain 
York, Pa., Atlanta, Chicago, Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles. 


New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, 
San Francisco, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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ing Applications Increase,” (July 21, 
p. 91). 

It is a thought-provoking article, one 
which will make management men stop 
and seriously consider the time and cost 
saving advantages of resistance welding 
in comparison with other methods of 
joining, and to test their ingenuity in 
tooling up for multiple welds at still 
greater cost saving. 

Resistance welding needs such a boost 


now and then. 
Allan L. Percy 


Fanstee] Metallurgical Corp. 
North Chicago, Ill. 


U.S. Furnace for Germany 


You may be interested to know that 
H. A. Brassert & Co. Inc., has a con- 
tract to engineer and supervise con- 
struction of a blast furnace for West- 
falenhutte A. G., Dortmund, Germany. 
It will be of modern American design 
in its principal features and will be one 
of the largest blast furnaces in Europe. 

Initial hearth diameter will be 266” 
with provision for expanding to 28’. This 
furnace will increase Westfalenhutte’s in- 
got capacity from approximately 1.2 mil- 
lion tons to 1.7 million tons per year, 
At present, it’s anticipated that the unit 
will be blown in late in 1953. 

Frank Senior, president 


H. A, Brassert & Co. Inc. 
New York 


Business Clinics Click 





Everyone I have talked to in the 
Chicago area thinks the clinic type ap- 
proach to problems of business, as out- 
lined in your article “Industry Helps 
Educate the Educators” (July 28, p. 58), 
is a great step in the right direction. 
Your editors should be highly com- 
mended for their foresight. 

William C. Prettyman 


Reliance Electric & Engineering Co. 
Chicago 


New One-Step in Analysis 

I would like to get more information 
on the rapid one-step procedure for de- 
termining copper in alloy steel (July 14, 
p. 117), as developed by National Bureau 


of Standards. 
W. Fahibusch Jr. 


M. W. Kellogg Co. 
Jersey City, N. J. 


@ Write to Office of Technical Services, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25.—ED. 


A. Pat on the Back 


Many thanks for giving me a chance 
to read STEEL. The “New Products and 
Equipment” section and “The Market 
Outlook” are particularly interesting to 
me. Also, I would like to comment on 
the fine presentation of your forecasts 


given in capsule form. 
Otto Jendresen 
Chief Engineer 
Parker Pen Co. 
Janesville, Wis. 
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This Mill was Specially Designed 
FOR INCREASING ALUMINUM FOIL PRODUCTION 





Three years ago, when the Stranahan Foil Company plant was built 
in South Hackensack, New Jersey, it was thought that the seven 
Farrel® mills installed at that time would handle the needed volume 
for many years to come. However, increased demand for the company’s 
product soon presented a challenge for greater production. 


After considering a number of possible ways of stepping up output, 
Farrel engineers recommended a specially designed, higher-speed, 
four-high mill capable of handling a heavy share of the primary reduc- 
tions of the aluminum down to a gauge as low as .001”. Now in opera- 
tion, this new mill permits scheduling the final passes on a greater 
number of the smaller, original mills, with a resulting increase in 
overall production. : 

You, too, can obtain this kind of engineering assistance from Farrel. 
Why not call in a Farrel engineer for consultation. 


FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC. * ANSONIA, CONNECTICUT 


Plants: Ansonia and Derby, Conn., Buffalo, N. Y. Sales Offices: Ansonia, Buffalo, New York, 
Akron, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Los Angeles, Houston 


-Cteminghiam® 
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The new mill has 9” x 46” work rolls 
and 21” diameter backup rolls. All 
four rolls are forged tool steel, preci- 
sion ground and crowned to meet 
requirements. A double motor screw- 
down provides for precise adjustment 
of either roll end independently or 
the simultaneous adjustment of both. 
The speed of mill operation can be 
varied to meet a wide range of pro- 
duction requirements by means of an 
adjustable voltage control system. 
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Behr Manning abrasive belts — 
points the way to big advances : 
in all production contour polishing 


@ Behr-Manning abrasive belts are helping to 
clear up a bottleneck in jet engine production, in 
the polishing of blades and buckets. 


A number of methods have been developed — 
both manual and automatic— for the speedy 
handling of this critical polishing operation. It is 
significant that practically all methods utilize 
the production advantages of Behr-Manning abra- 
sive belts. 


Several of the various ingenious methods already 
in use for this special contour belt polishing job 
are illustrated here. It is more than likely that 
some if not all of the new equipment may be 
adaptable to many other forms of contour polish- 
ing, and thus open an entirely new production 
field in contour work. BEHR-MANNING Field 
Engineers are well abreast of these new develop- 
ments and will be glad to discuss them as applied 
fo your work. 


and- machine uses belts as narrow as 5/8 inch, 
a wheel small enough to do fillet areas. Manu- 
red by Vonnegut Corporation. 


FOR IMMEDIATE INFORMATION 


Read "Coated Abrasives Ease Jet Blade Finishing Prob- 
lems" from the June issue of "Steel." The reprint will 
be mailed at your request. Write Behr-Manning Corp., 
Troy, N. Y., Dept. S-9, 


For export: Norton Behr-Manning Overseas Inc., New Rochelle, N. Y., 
U, S. A., and in Canada, Behr-Manning (Canada) Limited, Brantford. 
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This steel bar 


MACHINABILITY 


puts parts in the pan... fast! 
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@ Automatics hum a steady tune of production when they’re 
running Union Cold Finished Steel Bars. Spindles whirl .. . 
tools bite into stock . . . and finished parts thump steadily 
into pans. That’s MACHINABILITY—the Union Drawn kind. 


Research has made Union Drawn Steel ‘“MACHINABILITY 
Headquarters.” Research that includes many years of actual 
production-line experience in steel users’ plants . . . plus the 
unequalled facilities of famous Union Drawn machining 


laboratory. 
That’s why today’s Union Cold Finished Steels consistently 
produce top ratings on feeds and speeds . . . freedom from 


abrasive elements . . . long tool life . .. smooth, bright ma- 
chined surfaces... high production rates...low unit parts costs. 


How about your production? Perhaps a session with one of 
Union Drawn’s field technicians could help on set-up, tool- 
ing or other phases of machining steel . . . or, on cyaniding, 
carburizing, carbon correction and other forms of surface 
treatment. Just contact your Republic District Sales Office, 
your Union Drawn Distributor, or write: 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


Union Drawn Steel Division « Massillon, Obio 
GENERAL OFFICES e CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, N. Y. 


NEED STILL MORE SPEED? 


Union Drawn’s newest fast-machining grade, 
B-1113X, could be your solution. Where your 
equipment and parts design are such that faster 
speeds and heavier feeds are practical, ““X” 
steel may help boost production still higher. 
Ask your Union Drawn field man when he 
ls. Or, write for free booklet 554, “Republic 
Union Drawn ‘X”*Steels.” It’s one of the six 
handy information-packed booklets in the 
Union Drawn “Pocket Library.” 


° 
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Santiago Lake, California, and Scenic Road construction Kaufman & Fabry Photo 


The Invisible Background of Industrial Progress 


Free America — “the country of roads” — High 
speed highways — State highways, some exclusively for pleasure car 
travel and Municipal roads — all contribute to the expansion of 
interstate, intercoastal, municipal and rural development. Equally 
important in our road systems are the many scenic roadways constructed for 
. tourist and vacation travel. . . . Such projects are costly, but with 
more than fifty-two million passenger cars, trucks and busses, an increase of 
over 3.5 million in one year, they are essential to greater economic transportation, not 
only giving us a Freedom known only to the American Way of Life but also 
facilitating the movement of forces if needed for defense. 
In the Invisible Background of Industrial Progress, are the manufacturers of 
* Modern Machine Tools and all other equipment which 
make such projects possible. Tractors, grading 
equipment, hoists, sand mixers and hundreds 
of other pieces of construction machinery 
depend upon Machine Tools for their 
manufacture. Bullard is indeed proud of their 
part in the over-all picture of a 
country of Free People. 


* For greater manufacturing economy 
REFER to next page 








The Mult-Au-Matic method has 
a basic time element for Manu- 
facturing Economy. The time to 
produce a finished piece of work 
is equal to the time for the longest 
operation plus a few seconds for 
indexing. Mult-Au-Matics are 
considered as Key Units for re- 
petitive machining of work where 
Accuracy and Fast Economical 
Production are the requirements. 





16 INCH 
> $8SPINDLE | 
| MULT-AU-MATIC | 
‘TYPE “D” 
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Operations on 
Tractor Front 
Wheel Knuckle 
Housing 


Mult-Au-Matic work is not confined to any one field of 
industry but extends over a wide range of products made 
from varying types of materials. Today, under the de- 
fense program, these machines are in extensive use 
because of their high productive capacity, their con- 
sistent repetitive accuracy and their reliability with 
minimum “Down-Time”. 


Whether it is defense work or normal peace-time pro- 
duction the Mult-Au-Matics provide a low unit cost 
manufacturing method. 


There is a Mult-Au-Matic for nearly any size job up to 
34 inches in diameter. 














according | 
_—. THE BULLARD COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT 2, CONNECTICUT 
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Making MELTRITE 


Pouring molten iron into 
moulds at the pig machines. 


MORE USED THAN ANY OTHER MERCHANT PIG IRON 


69 years of 


service 
to industry _ 
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PICKANDS MATHER & COMPANY 


UNION COMMERCE BUILDING « CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 


CHICAGO + CINCINNATI + DETROIT + DULUTH + ERIE +» GRAND RAPIDS 
GREENSBORO + INDIANAPOLIS + MINNEAPOLIS + ST. LOUIS » WASHINGTON 



















SUPEREX ... 


with the proved record 
for long service! 


The most widely used 
high temperature block insulation 
for over a quarter century... 


What’s the best 
block insulation for 
I900F? 














SUPEREX® high tempera- 
ture block insulation has long been in- 
dustry’s No. 1 choice for service tem- 
peratures up to 1900F. It provides major 
economies . . . reduces fuel costs, cuts 
heat losses, keeps maintenance expense 
down, costs less to install and has long 
service life. 

These are the reasons why 90% of 
the nation’s hot blast stoves are Superex 
insulated . .. and why the low cost open 
hearth steel producers use Superex in 
their regenerators. 

Made of specially selected and cal- 
cined diatomaceous silica blended with 
other insulating materials and bonded 
with asbestos fiber, Superex will safely 
withstand temperatures up to 1900F with 
negligible shrinkage. 

Superex has been used with outstand- 
ing success in all types of industrial and 
metallurgical furnaces and ovens, sta- 
tionary and marine boilers, auxiliary 
power plant equipment, regenerators, 


JOHNS MANVILLE 


Johns-Manville 








kilns, roasters, high temperature mains, 
flues and stacks. 


Superex has all these 
important advantages... 


Low thermal conductivity — Exceptionally 
high heat resistance (1900F) combined 
with excellent insulating value. 


Light weight — Approximately 2 Ib per sq 
ft per in thickness. 


Great physical strength—Approximately 6 
tons pressure per sq ft are required to 
compress Superex \ in. 


Long, efficient service life—Superex main- 
tains high insulating value indefinitely— 
will not disintegrate in the service for 
which it is recommended. 


Fast, easy application—Superex may be cut 
with an ordinary knife or saw for. fitting 
around openings or to irregular surfaces. 
Because of its light weight and convenient 
sizes, Superex assures fast and economical 
installations. : 





a 
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For complete information about Superex 
block insulation, write for Brochure 
IN-134A. ,Address Johns-Manville, Box 
60, New York 16, N. Y. In Canada, 
write 199 Bay Street, Toronto 1, Ontario. 





Waste is minimized with Superex because of the variety 
of thicknesses available. Special shapes and intermediate 
thicknesses between those shown are also available. 
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INCREASE PRODUCTION WITH 
TOCCO INDUCTION HEATING 


azegt 





@ 68 pages of up-to-the-minute information 
on a subject of vital importance to manage- 
ment men in metal-working plants. If you’re 
interested in cutting costs, increasing pro- 
duction or improving your product, here’s an 
opportunity to see how TOCCO is helping 
to accomplish these goals in some of the 
most important plants in America. 


ox THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT CO. e CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 

























O. 
~ MAIL COUPON TODAY 
C1 1. Please send me your complete new book on TOCCO Induction Heating. 
C0 2. Don’t send the whole book —just send the sections indicated. 
v OJ A— Principles of TOCCO Induction Heating — 
| OJ B—Case Histories—Hardening and Heat Treating ie 
O C— Case Histories—Forging and Forming Position 
(1 D— Case Histories—Annealing Company 
(J E — Case Histories—Brazing and Soldering Add 
0] F — The Case for TOCCO Induction Melting mn mama canes imine tea 
a City. Zone_____ State_______ 





i 0 G— Induction Heating Equipment 
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WORK GOES FAST 
and SMOOTHLY with 
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FURNACES 


Right: Labor-saving top charging 
lets a Lectromelt Furnace 
get to work fast. 


Below: With a Lectromelt Furnace, 
you can crowd on the power while 
holding close control on quality. 














Lectromelt’s hydraulic tilting mech- 
anism provides positive, easily 
controlled, trouble-free operation. 
For Catalog No. 8 giving more 
details, write Pittsburgh Lectromelt 
Furnace Corporation, 323 32nd 
Street, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


TWENTY FIVE 


MOORE RAPID 


WHEN YOU MELT... 


ONE HUNDRED FIFTY 
TONS CAPACITY 
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Florists tell us they like the medium-dark straw color of Continental florist wire. 
They say it blends beautifully with artistic floral arrangements . . . is excep- 
tionally easy to work with because it is dead soft ... does not easily discolor in 
water or air. That’s the way it is with all types of Continental wire—from the 
lightest to the heaviest gauges. All are made just right for the job. You are 


sure to like Continental wire and particularly Continental’s helpful wire service. 


If you have a wire problem, we are anxious to help you solve it. Write us about 


it at Kokomo, Indiana. 


Trade Marks Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


CONTINENTAL 


STEEL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES *© KOKOMO, INDiANA 


ALSO, Coated and Uncoated Steel Sheets, Nails, 


KOKOTE, Flame-Sealed, Coppered, Tinned, Annealed, 
Continental Chain Link Fence, and other products. 


ODUCERS OF Manufacturer's Wire in many sizes, 
Liquor Finished, Bright, Lead Coated, and special wire. 


s, fempers end finishes, including Galvanized, 





POLLOCK 


LEADING CINDER AND SLAG CAR 
BUILDERS FOR THE IRON AND 
STEEL INDUSTRY 





TY SLAG CG \ eee DESIGNED FOR 
TODAY’S OPEN HEARTH OPERATION 


@ Note the heavier construction used in every detail of this 
double-pot, crane-dumped car. This extreme ruggedness is a 
necessity to assure longer life and trouble-free service under present- 
day btg-tonnage production. 

In addition to the more sturdy construction, design features 
contribute to open hearth operational advantages. The unit is 
unusually compact and permits use with minimum allowances for 
space clearances. Simplicity of structure reduces maintenance time 
and retards deterioration. Cradle arrangement permits easier, faster 
dumping from either side. 

Each pot holds 400 cubic feet which provides 800 cubic feet 
slag disposal capacity within 29'0” coupler to coupler. 

Most new open hearth plants have Pollock hot metal and slag 
handling equipment because Pollock engineering is geared to mesh 
with overall efficiency planning. Also for open hearth ladies, ingot 
cars and charging box cars, consult Pollock before you invest. 








POLLOCK 


SINCE 1863 





BLAST FURNACES © HOT METAL CARS AND LADLES + CINDER AND SLAG CARS + INGOT MOULD CARS + CHARGING BOX CARS + WELDED OPEN HEARTH LADLES 
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Double and Triple weight coils for 
automatic welding with the new 
REID-AVERY (free wheeling) REELS for 
Submerged Arc, Open Arc, and Gas 

Shielded Arc Welding 





Decrease down-time by using larger coils. Machines now equipped for 
25 lb. coils can use up to 75 lb. coils with these new reels. 


These cast aluminum alloy reels ride on ball-bearing 
trunnions with deep flanges. The wire uncoils with remarkable 
ease and yet there is no chance of overrunning and throw- 
ing loops over the side. No brakes or drags of any kind are 
necessary. The wire itself prevents overrun. These ‘free 
wheeling’ reels provide the absolute minimum load on the 
automatic welding machine. 





Raco Reel for 150-200# coils with floor 
mounting stand. 


The Reid-Avery reels are available with stands for floor 
mounting or with special spiders for direct attachment to 
most popular automatic welding machines. Three reels 12” 
ID x 4” wide, 14” ID x 6” wide, and 25” ID x 4” wide 
nominal size are in stock for prompt delivery. 


*  Raco Reel for 25#-50#-75# coils. Mounted 
on popular submerged arc machine. 


Note the simple split reel construction with suitcase 
type latches. Coils can be replaced in seconds and no 
wrenches or special tools are required. 


We are equipped to supply all sizes of layer wound coils 
for these reels. 


Raco Reel shown split 
for loading. 
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heat-treating 


No guesswork in Brad Foote’s 
modern, completely new 
heat-treating department. 
Note control panels 

with recording instruments. 


- 


Heat-Treating of gears is a science. It can bring out the ultimate of service 
life offered by quality alloys. Good heat-treating is dependent upon knowledge 
of heat-treating processes and skill in using fine heat-treating equipment. 
@ Illustrated above is part of BRAD FOOTE’S new $500,000 heat-treating department 
with modern equipment that removes the element of chance from a sometimes 
fallible job. Precise control equipment assures exact temperatures 
and timing—which means unvarying conformity to hardness specifications. 
@ The best in heat-treating at BRAD FOOTE is but another step in our complete 
control of the quality of every BRAD FOOTE gear, gearmotor, reducer, 
and transmission. It is your guarantee that you'll get satisfactory service 


if you use the gears yourself or build them into your equipment for use by others. 


No one shares our responsibility. 


@ We'd like to discuss your gear requirements. 


BrAD Foote GEAR WORKS, INC. 


1309 South Cicero Avenue « Cicero 50, Illinois 
Bishop 2-1070 « Olympic 2-7700 


AMERICAN GEAR & MFG. CO. « PITTSBURGH GEAR COMPANY 
subsidiaries Phone: Lemont 920 Phone: ATlantic 1-9950 
Lemont, Illinois Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 














NEW/ 


SIMMONDS 
“/“WELD-EDGE’’ 
Power Hacksaw 






IT’S TOUGH... 
AND LONG-LASTING! 










Here’s a Power Blade put per machine and a definite reduction 
i pega wer to in production costs. 
meet plant safety and performance S me A 
: sige o for safety, dependability and in- 
requirements. A blade so tough it will creased output at lower cost, get 
not snap in operation regardless of cIMONDS “Weld-Edge” Blades from 
abuse, neglect, worn machine condition your Industrial Supply Distributor. All HAMMER IT 


lg ges a . standard sizes available from stock. 


resists wear and is adaptable for all 
types of cutting. - SIMON DS 
With “Weld-Edge” there will be fewer SAW AND STEEL CO. 


blade-changes, longer blade life. This 
means more cuts per blade, higher out- 





Factory Branches in Boston, Chicago, San Francisco and Portland, Oregon. Canadian Factory in Montreal, Que. 
Southern Service Shop in Meridian, Miss. (formerly J. H. Miner Saw Mfg. Co.). 
Simonds Divisions: Simonds Steel Mill, Lockport, N. Y., Simonds Abrasive Co., Phila., Pa. and Arvida, Que., Canada 
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How Ladle Inoculants Reduce Chill... 
Produce High-Strength, Machinable Iron 


One of the most significant developments 
in the field of cast iron metallurgy during 
recent vears has been the widespread 
growth of the process of “inoculation” in 
producing quality metal to strict specifica- 
tions. Inoculation has been defined as “a 
process in which an addition is made to 
molten cast iron for the purpose of altering 
or modifying the micro-structure of the iron 
and thereby improving the mechanical and 
physical properties to a degree not explain- 
able on the basis of the change in com- 
position.”* 

Various ladle addition alloys are used 
for inoculation of cast iron, but there is a 
wide range in the efficiency and potency of 
these materials. The 50 per cent and 75 
per cent ferrosilicons are mild inoculants, 
but they are used as ladle additions princi- 
pally as a means of adjusting the silicon 
content of cast iron. The 85 per cent and 
90 per cent grades of ferrosilicon are much 
more effective inoculants. Inoculating power 
is further improved through the use of spe- 
cial inoculating alloys, such as silicon- 


*Definition by H. W. Lownie, Jr.—A.F.S. Sym- 





posium on “Inoculation of Gray Cast Iron.” 


manganese-zirconium (“SMZ” alloy) and 
calcium-silicon. 

ELECTROMET produces a number of 
alloys for inoculation, each of which has 
specific applications. The graphitizing in- 
oculants are: 
“SMZ” Alloy 60-65% silicon 

5-7% manganese 

5-7% zirconium 
30-33% calcium 
60-65% silicon 
92-95% silicon 
83-88% silicon 
A mixture of ferro- 
silicon and graphite 
for special uses. 
75% Ferrosilicon 73-78% silicon 
50% Ferrosilicon 47-51% silicon 


These inoculants are usually added to the 
molten iron as it leaves the cupola spout, or 
during transfer from one ladle to another. 


“SMZ” Alloy—An Efficient Inoculant 


The benefits of inoculation are obtained 
largely as the result of rigid control of the 
structure of the graphite phase of cast iron 
which has received this treatment. The 
results of inoculation on the properties of 

a typical cast iron are demon- 


Calcium-Silicon 


90% Ferrosilicon 
85% Ferrosilicon 


Special Graphitizer 




















































































































- ly 9 raha > a ie me ng strated by the accompanying il- 
Se eS Ettect of Ladle Additions — Ela lustrations showing the effect of 
= at 2 = of SMZ Alloy on Physical Properties & Q adding various amounts of 
5 ° iS g of a Gray Cast es & 8 “SMZ” alloy. 
v: = 

.. we ya or kK Effects of Inoculation 
all te: Va 7 7eansverse oan = The effects of graphitizing 
Wisi Wises A, f tt 0.30} 200 inoculants are: a drastic de- 
143000|250¢ Vy y | Tensile Strength crease in the chilling tendency 
ine ee || a ape Pee of a given iron, a mild decrease 
ae is id 3 Va in Brinell hardness, lowering of 

41000 /¢ 500 f S 
4ggoc 2200 (ae, A 020] 1.00 Fig. 1—These curves show how 
mn es d additions of “SMZ” alloy re- 
sal Py lca a duce depth of chill and improve 
ieaide facck (eae ea eth i 015/050 mechanical properties when 
37000| 19001 | A added to a series of irons se- 
a = lected to give the following final 
0 010 0.20 0.30 040 0.50 analysis: 3.10 total carbon, 0.60 
%o Si Introduced by"SMZ'Alloy combined carbon, 1.80 silicon, 

and 0.50 manganese. 
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Per cent Si added as SMZ_ alloy 





Fig. 2—These chill blocks show how 
progressive additions of “SMZ” alloy 
reduce the depth of chill. 


the section sensitivity of the metal, a definite 
increase in tensile strength, and an increase 
in transverse strength and _ deflection. 
These benefits are usually accompanied by 
improved fluidity, better castability, and 
improved resistance to wear. 


New Stabilizing Inoculant 


For the production of cast iron, 
ELEcTROMET developed recently a special 
low-carbon foundry ferrochrome. This sili- 
con-chromium alloy is so balanced in com- 
position that it increases the strength and 
hardness of gray iron, without increasing 
chill. The new alloy has a nominal analysis 
of 30 per cent silicon and 50 per cent chro- 
mium. It has excellent solubility in iron, 
and the inoculating effect of the silicon con- 
tent makes it possible to add up to 1 per 
cent chromium to gray iron as a ladle addi- 
tion, with no appreciable increase in chill. 
Castings treated with the new alloy have 
an excellent balance between machinabil- 
ity and good resistance to wear. 


Booklets Available 


‘Further information about ladle inocu- 
lants is given in the booklets, “SMZ Alloy 
and Its Uses as a Ladle Addition to Cast 
Iron” and “Silicon-Chromium Alloy in 
Complicated Iron Castings.” You may ob- 
tain copies, free of charge, by writing 
or phoning to the address given above or 
to the nearest ELeEc- 
TROMET office: in Bir- 
mingham, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Los 
Angeles, New York, 
Pittsburgh, or San 
Francisco. In Canada: 
Welland, Ontario. 

The terms “EM,” “Electromet,” and “SMZ” 


are registered trade-marks of Union Carbide and 
Carbon Corporation. 
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MILLIONS of POUNDS 


of Aluminum per year reclaimed 


with the help of : 
aden . INDUCTION 
FURNACES 










MAJOR AUTO 
MANUFACTURER 
RECOVERS SCRAP 

FROM MACHINING 
OPERATION BY MODERN 
MELTING PROCESS 









166 kW AJAX Induction Furnace in tilted position, pouring molten aluminum 
alloy through a coated trough into ingot molds on conveyor. 


Here is an interesting setup for reclaiming aluminum 
alloy chips, which is installed adjacent to the piston 
casting setup in one of the largest automobile man- 
ufacturing plants in the country. More than half of 
the aluminum needed for pistons in this plant comes — Above is a 330 kW furnace. AJAX Engineering Corpo- 
from this ‘scrap recovery program. A considerable : ration manufactures low frequency electric induction 


furnaces in a great variety of sizes ranging from 20 










to 1000 kW. This type of equipment has been adapted 


to the full range of non-ferrous metals and alloys. 








AJAX ENGINEERING CORP., TRENTON 7, N. J. 


INDUCTION MELTING FURNA 


AJAX ELECTRO METALLURGICAL CORP., and Associated Companies 
AJAX ELECTROTHERMIC CORP., Ajax-Northrup High Frequency Induction Furnaces 
AJAX ELECTRIC CO., INC., Ihe Ajax Hultgren Electric Sait Bath Furnace 
AJAX ELECTRIC FURNACE CORP., Ajax-Wyatt Induction Furnaces for Melting 
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“Tycol Anorustols prevent rust... 
protect all metals... 
2 _ clean off easily ” 






That’s true! Tycol Anorustols form protective coatings— 


Fy SS 
INDUSTRIAL 
LUBRICANTS 


keep moisture and oxygen from attacking metal surfaces. They 


are easily applied by swab, dip or spray. Various 





consistencies and types of Anorustols are available to meet 


every condition where “rust protection” is needed. 
Boston * Charlotte, N. C. « Pittsburgh 
For complete information about Tycol “rust protection” Philadelphia * Chicago ¢ Detroit 
Tulsa ° Cleveland ¢« San Francisco 


TIDE WATER 
alee ASSOCIATED 
OilL COMPANY , 


phone or write your nearest Tide Water Associated office today. — 


° 
17 BATTERY PLACE - NEW YORK 4, N.Y 





SEND FOR A FREE COPY OF “TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED LUBRICANIA” 
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ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF VERSATILITY... 


10 bravo N 


HEATERS 
PROVIDE COMPLETE 
HEATING AND 
VENTILATING 

FOR HOMESTEAD 
VALVE PLANT, AT 
CORAOPOLIS, PENNA. 








ways at its Coraopolis, Penna., plant. 





weather. 


Homestead Valve Manufacturing Company, makers of Hypressure 
Jenny Steam Cleaning Units, uses Dravo Counterflo Heaters three 


HEATING 


Eight Dravo Heaters maintain 
a 70° F. temperature through- 
out the 400 fr. x 100 ft. building 
which contains the plant, offices, 
lavatories and storage rooms. 
The choice of gas or oil as fuel 
guarantees warm working con- 
ditions in spite of occasional 
gas shortages in very cold 















DRAVO HEATERS OFFER YOU... 


LOW INITIAL COST—Users report 30% to 60% savings 
over “‘wet-type” systems. 


EASY INSTALLATION—Need only fuel, exhaust and elec- 
trical connections... no ductwork. 


LOW OPERATING COST--Direct-fired .. . burn gas or oil 


... readily converted ... minimum efficiency 80%. 


AUTOMATIC OPERATION—On-off or modulating con- 


trols ... no constant attention needed. 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR MORE INFORMATION .. . 


DRAVO — 


PITTSBURGH ¢ ATLANTA @ BOSTON © CHICAGO © CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND @ DETROIT e NEW YORK @ ST. LOUIS @ PHILADELPHIA 
WASHINGTON 
Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 


Manufactured and sold in Canada by Marine Industries, Ltd., Sorel, 
Quebec. Export Associates: Lynch, Wilde & Co., Washington 9, D.C. 
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LONG SERVICE LIFE, LOW MAINTENANCE—Stainless steel 
combustion chamber eliminates refractory lining. 
SAFETY—Approved by American Gas Association, listed 
by Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc.; Dravo standardized 
safety control circuit accepted by Factory Mutual En- 
gineering Division. 

MOBILITY—Can be moved to any location. 
FLEXIBILITY—When floor space is limited, can be wall- 


hung or suspended from trusses in any position. 


Heating Department, Dravo Corporation 
Dravo Building, Fifth and Liberty Avenues 
Pittsburgh 22, Penna. 





1 would like more information about Dravo Counterflo Heaters. 


Please send me Bulletin No. EF-52 -2 
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“What 
clue 
to quality 
can they 
offer 


you?” 













AMERICAN SCREW COMPANY @ ATLANTIC SCREW WORKS, INC. 

THE BLAKE & JOHNSON CO. @ CAMCAR SCREW & MFG. CORP. @ CENTRAL SCREW CO. 
CONTINENTAL SCREW CO. @ THE EAGLE LOCK CO. @ ELCO TOOL AND SCREW CORP. 
GREAT LAKES SCREW CORP. @ THE H. M. HARPER CO. @ THE LAMSON & SESSIONS CO. 

NATIONAL LOCK CO. @ THE NATIONAL SCREW & MFG. CO. @ PARKER-KALON CORP. 
PHEOLL MANUFACTURING CO. @ ROCKFORD SCREW PRODUCTS CO. 
SCOVILL MANUFACTURING CO. @ SHAKEPROOF, INC. @ SOUTHERN SCREW COMPANY 
THE SOUTHINGTON HDWE. MFG. CO. @ STERLING BOLT CO. 
STRONGHOLD SCREW PRODUCTS, INC. @ WALES-BEECH CORP. 


ANSWER: Phillips Cross-Recessed-Head Screws—a clue that more than 
15 million readers of The SATURDAY EVENING POST are being told to 
| look for. When you assemble your product with these famous fasteners, 


PERFECTLY we i “ ; : 

naaepa you give it an extra mark of quality that registers on sight! Remember, too, 

Only Phillips | yOu save time, work, and money when you use Phillips Wood, Machine, 

Drivers ore per- ° ee ” a ° . 

fectly mated to Tapping Screws or “‘Sems”’. They start faster, do away with driver skids, 
illips Screws. " ~ . P ° ° 

Look for the damaged parts, split screw heads. They set up tighter, resist vibration ...and 

name $s “n° . . . 

on the shank.” —_ add structural strength. Include Phillips Screws in your specifications. 


x marks the spot... the mark of extra quality 


7 PHILLIPS Coss:Recessed-Head St REWS 








As Advertised in 





THE FASTENERS FUTURE 
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QUICK-CONNECTIVE 
COUPLINGS FOR 


© AIR. © ACETYLENE 
e OIL © GASOLINE 
© GREASE , cooLants 


e WATER  , REFRIGER- 
e VACUUM ANTS 


© STEAM , HYDRAULIC 
© OXYGEN FLUIDS 


Representatives 
BALTIMORE LOS ANGELES 
BIRMINGHAM LOUISVILLE 
CHICAGO MILWAUKEE 
CLEVELAND MINNEAPOLIS 
DALLAS NEW ORLEANS 
DAYTON PITTSBURGH 
DENVER ROCHESTER 
DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
FT. WAYNE SAVANNAH 
HARTFORD SEATTLE 

ST. LOUIS 


* 
MONTREAL * TORONTO 


Export Department: CLEVELAND 


Write for Catalog 


giving descriptions and sizes of com- 
plete Hansen line of straight through 
and shut-off couplings for hydraulic 


ond pneumatic connections, 


QUICK CONNECTIVE 


THE HANSEN 


WEST. 393 
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CONNECTION 
TAKES ONLY A SECOND 


You save time with Hansen couplings every 
time you connect or disconnect a fluid line 
carrying gas, liquid or grease, because Hansen 
couplings connect or disconnect immediately — 
with instant automatic flow or shut-off. 


To connect, merely push plug into socket—flow 
starts instantly. To disconnect, pull back sleeve 
on socket—coupling disconnects and automati- 
cally shuts off flow. 


From a wide range of available sizes and types, 
you can select a Hansen coupling—one-way shut- 


off, two-way shut-off, or straight through type 


—each engineered for your specific application. 


If you have any fluid lines in your plant, you 
can increase efficiency, save precious minutes, 
by the use of Hansen Couplings. 


FLUID LINE COUPLINGS... 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


CLEVERAND 1If- O fag 
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"luk CENTRAL 


ALL HEADS STYLES * ALL METALS 















RESEARCH —Central’s “perfect impression” of the famous 
Phillips recess is the result of many years of independent 
research in recessed head design and testing. 


KNOW -HOW- Central's “perfect impression” of Phillips 
recessed heads, produced burr-free to hairline tolerances on 
high-speed machines, guarantees superior performance. 


QUALITY —Top grade ferrous and non-ferrous materials hold 
the perfect burr-free impression. Central’s deep recess ad- 


ing. Use all types of manual or power drivers with Central 
Phillips recessed head screws for quick, positive engagement 
and fast, wobble-proof driving to insure mar-proof assemblies. 


CHICAGO, ILL. KEENE, N.H. gf 





Can Depend on Central’ 


3501 SHIELDS AVE., CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 


heres independently to the driver tip for easy-one-hand driv-’ 


sy 3028 E. ELEVENTH ST., LOS ANGELES, 23 CALIF. © 149 EMERALD ST., KEENE, N.H 








ENTRAL CENTRAL SCREW COMPANY 
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The magazine of the men who manage, operate 








and buy for the metalworking industry... 


STEEL @ Penton Building @ Cleveland 13, Ohio A PENTON PUBLICATION 
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Saves 
on power costs under load 
— and during idle and no- 
load periods! 





Cuts maintenance costs 
and downtime delays — 
has no moving parts to 
wear out! 


Protects the primary input 
line against unbalanced con- 
ditions! 


DC Rectifier Welder 
with Diatlectrie C0”? 


... Gives you economy, 


and instantaneous remote control 


Now ... you get low-cost DC welding current without 
a generator, from this new P&H DC Rectifier Welder — 
industrial twin to the famous P&H AC Dial-lectric Welder. 


No troublesome mechanical devices to control am- 
perage — simply turn a single radio-type knob. There 
are no moving coils or cores to cause delays and main- 
tenance expense — no bearings, brushes, commutator, 
brush riggings, etc. to replace. 


P&H extra-value features like these make this DC 
Rectifier a real buy: Thermal overload protection. 
Weather-proof housing. Primary line switch, Range 
switch, Remote control receptacle. Forced air ventilation. 
Hinged side covers. Heavy-duty lifting eyes. 


New P&H Rectifiers are coming off the production 
line now. Two sizes: 200 and 300 Amps at 40 V. Be 
among the first to enjoy the savings this P&H welder 
helps you realize on power consumption and maintenance. 
Order your P&H DC Rectifier Welder today. 


Ask your P&H representative or distributor for further 
information on this outstanding unit. 


quiet operation, balanced-line loading, 


p f Here's low-cost 

















DC welding power 
at its best — the 
P&H DC Rectifier 
Welder. Note the 
. sturdy construction 
and absence of 
moving parts. 













WELDING DIVISION 
HARNISCHFEGER CORPORATION 


4411 W. NATIONAL AVENUE © MILWAUKEE 46, WISCONSIN 


Power Shovels @ Crawler and Truck Cranes © Overhead Cranes @ Hoists @ Arc 
Welders and Electrodes ® Soil Stabilizers © Diesel Engines © Pre-Fabricated Homes 
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..let‘er go! 








Photograph courtesy of 
E The Yoder Company, Cleveland, Ohio 


atch costs drop with OK slitters 


«because OK Slitter Knives run hour after hour without re-grinding, 
giving you top machine productivity at all times. Here’s why: exact 
metallurgical specifications for our steel—an exclusive heat treating 
process to give uniform hardness and temper—special grinding and 
finishing to tolerances of = .00025 or finer. 


Producers for the Metal Working Industry of: 


SLITTER KNIVES @ SHEAR BLADES e@ ROTARY SHEAR KNIVES E 
HARDENED SPACERS @ HARDENED WAYS, GIBS, RACES f ould 


o K os 5 World's 


superior r O oe largest exclusive 
performance can cut & ns — 
yeur cost, speed your production. 
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oo Or carry? 


That is the important question. Whether it is better to-suffer the 
expense of old-fashioned wasteful methods of handling materials 
or to carry materials the modern, efficient way ... with chain 
conveyors. 

Ridiculous question? Not at all. In too many industrial opera- 
tions, manual “push-pull-carry” is still adding to operating 
costs. In others, half-way, intermittent methods are eating into 
the profit pie. 

But, the complete Chain Belt line of conveyor chains can cut 
costs, improve production, turn over inventories faster wherever 
your handling problem involves continuous product movement. 


. a 
Chain conveyors have many advantages. They can be run in 


any direction, horizontally, vertically, up and down inclines, 
around curves. They often eliminate the need for wide material 
movement aisles. They assure a continuous flow of materials 
along assembly lines. They materially shorten production time 
per unit and eliminate costly waiting time which usually results 
from an irregular material flow. 








wn nn nn nn a tenn nn nnn nnn nnn ee ee = 











In the complete Chain Belt Company line of con- 


veyor chains and attachments, there is a size and 


type that will exactly suit your needs. And, for 
handling ideas and suggestions on the use of chain 
conveyors, send for your copy of the informative 
booklet “Build Profits by Cutting Handling Costs.” 
Chain Belt Company, 4660 West Greenfield Ave., 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


Chain Bell company 


OF MILWAUKEE 


Atlanta + Birmingham « Boston « Buffalo « Chicago « Cincinnati » Cleveland « Dallas 
Denver « Detroit + El Paso « Houston « Indianapolis * Jacksonville * Kansas City 
Los Angeles « Louisville * Midland, Texas « Milwaukee « Minneapolis 
New York ¢ Philadelphia « Pittsburgh * Portland, Oregon « Springfield, Mass. 


St. Louis * Salt Lake City * San Francisco « Seattle * Tulsa *» Worcester 
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Miss THOMPSON — 


PLEASE POST ON 
BULLETIN BOARD Sooesaes ee | See 
MORE COPIES foR 
_ THE ENTIRE 
STAFF 





RE DIE OREAEE 
















HERE’S PROOF OF INDUCTION HEATING’S AMAZING RECORD— 


Actual case histories of hardening, brazing, 


soldering, and annealing installations show how Send for this free booklet today — ask for B-4782. 
the RF process has meant increased production (as Write Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Department 
high as 2000%), lower costs (as much as $-35, 2519 Wilkens Avenue, Baltimore 3, Maryland. 


90%), and a higher quality product for many 

of America’s leading manufacturers. It’s an 
amazing story — with facts and figures released by 
the companies themselves — and results that speak 
for themselves. See how these manufacturers’ 
experiences may parallel your own .. . how RF 
Heating may help achieve production efficiency 
in your plant. » 3 
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S.S. 
CONVEYOR 
CHAIN 


to your specifications 


LARGE OR SMALL 
QUANTITIES 





We can assist you in many 
ways with most materials 
handling problems, and 
especially invite your 
inquiries along this line. 


* 
e - in @ position : make prompt deliveries 
ROCKFORD PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


11645 KLINGER 
DETROIT 12, MICH. 
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MODEL 98 AIR COMPRESSOR 
Two Stage Air Cooled 15 and 20 Horse Power 


dow to gi even greater dependability 
devigned to give you 


lower cost operation 
longer life 


Features that make the number 98 compressor truly outstanding: 





a 1. Two-Cylinder Compressor -—— less effective cooling between stages 

friction and less oil consumption 6. Valves readily removable as 

2. Vibration Free — smooth assembled units 
operation 7. Precison Built — assures long life 

3. Self Oiling by positive Centro-ring and minimum maintenance 
method 8. Experience backed by 98 years 

4. Timken Main Bearings — provide of “Know-How” 

Ne , easy external adjustment 9. Also furnished in both base 
} 5. Four section Finned Intercooler — and tank mounted units 
Mail coupon for additional information Ea eee TT Ns Me iO eee ee 


CURTIS PNEUMATIC MACHINERY DIVISION 
of Curtis Manufacturing Company 
1996 Kienlen Ave., St. Louis 20, Mo. 


1 am interested in items checked below: 














(] THE NEW MODEL 98 ( VERTICAL (C AIR 

AIR COMPRESSOR HOISTS CYLINDERS 
NN ashen css coca tu os vce acece cakes ctnoa cad cacspiapsatietontsbckcbasaucciaedales nitantiebin soascneiatee 
BUR iaicccsecsnssescscseccooess 
MPONW ON. couisoscesssvsncacesdestasceucaes esteasvoctaathanseseasies 
MIS ss ci dpetsexitascscoacasscccnvouieassesactes Zone........:..: as ccscaciscscanead 





| Other Curtis Compressors available in sizes from % to 50 horsepower inclusive. 
CURTIS PNEUMATIC MACHINERY DIVISION of Curtis Manufacturing Company 
1996 Kienlen Avenue ‘eutil. St. Lovis 20, Missouri ns 
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Shears at Jamestown Metal 
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1814 Cincinnati All-Steel Shear with hydraulic holddowns, 
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IS necessary... 


THESE TOP QUALITY PRODUCTS 





ACCURATE SHEARING 


Jamestown Metal Products Inc. pro- 
duces quality stainless steel equip- 
ment for hospital and home. Exact 
manufacturing standards are main- 


tained. 
eel Cincinnati Shears cut blanks ac- 
otal curately and to size for this equip- 


ment. Gauging must be rapid as 
well as accurate to handle the many 
different sizes required and keep 


= production costs low. A row of Cincinnati All-Steel Press Brakes used in the 
joy cole (blote Coa Me) Md al--1- We iP T-VOg'ams o} cole (blot 








ACCURATE FORMING 


Cincinnati Press Brakes form these 
blanks into accurate parts that fit 
correctly and insure outstanding 
quality in the finished products as 
well as maintaining low assembly 
costs. 


_ 


You, too, can expect true blanks and 
accurately formed parts from this 
Foy coystc-¥o) (ME C-tcbee MMe) am @abelosbebel-te Mie) s-\-6 ¢) 
and Cincinnati Press Brakes. 





Write for Catalogs S-6 and B-3, 
PUUED Tie esteb ele MmmE-b oo MME e (1103 00 0)bele Mam del-1-1-) 


machines, A 130 x 14’ Cincinnati All-Steel Press Brake 14’ 6”: 
Jot a'cf-1=) aU aKo lb t=) bale f-MM Cole) (To MB Co) a citb bebo) K-Mle) ol-)¢-te te) al) 





THE CINCINNATI SHAPER CO. 


CINCINNATI 25, OHIO, U.S.A. SHAPERS ¢ SHEARS e BRAKES 








Outstanding ACCURACY 


"Cincinnati Shapers 


The Jordan Specialty Company . . . Shap- 
Fbale Ste} of-tost-¥ b1-} «Mem I-10 @> bales babat-Ue Mw) at-¥ ol-5 4 
exclusively. Outstanding accuracy and 
versatility in production are obtained in 
wofeyabat-Vois tesa Mn pteaWe Koh mb cct-Colabhal-Webana-tasct-sats 
Vale MB Koha cole) bb ale Ml ote)-] Pan DL b(- ME cod o¥-Wesd-t-4i 
variety of work produced, changes from 
part to part must be done with minimum 
loss of time. Here, Cincinnati Shapers 
fos Reg -WE-ba@-> <ol-\-(ob baled Qiams ob goystr- Vo) (ME belo Mob tat 
Pi etatob bate ph mm-Coleibt ti WE ol-vacesacit-velor-™ 


Write for Shaper Catalog No. N-5 


felon ig-+ ob ate Mino at-Mmorey sth o}(-1c- Ma Osbelostetct-te Mmm bats 


CINCINNATI 25, OHIO, U.S.A. 





THE CINCINNATI SHAPER CO. 






SHAPERS ¢ SHEARS e BRAKES / 
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More Steel Behind Iron Curtain? 


Germans escaping from behind the Iron Curtain claim the Russians 
are building up steel capacity faster than anyone in the Western 
World realizes. Until lately Washington has pooh-poohed the re- 
ports, but now it’s taking them more seriously because of the increas- 
ing number of such accounts. As of the first of this year, STEEL esti- 
mated the U.S.S.R. production at 33.4 million tons of steel ingots and 
castings. Too low? 


Decontrol: By Next Spring 


Evidence is piling up to support the prediction made here last week 
that the end of CMP may come in the second quarter of next year. 
NPA has just promised builders it will relax substantially its construc- 
tion curbs by Apr. 1, 1953, and possibly earlier. Aluminum and cop- 
per supplies now are sufficient to meet all important needs of both 
defense and civilian production, DPA last week admitted. DPA Chief 
Henry H. Fowler even says manufacturers should be able to get all the 
copper they want by the second quarter. Steel is still a problem, 
but the recovery from the strike is going well. 


No Great Change for OPS 


Don’t look for much change in the way OPS is managed under the 
new administrator, Tighe E. Woods, former rent controller. He is an 
administration wheelhorse who is not expected to have much to do 
with top-level thinking about price controls. As made clear by part- 
ing comments of retiring OPS Boss Ellis Arnall, the man who makes 
the final price decisions is Acting Defense Mobilizer John R. Steelman. 


FTC Tries a Split 


Federal Trade Commission may be considering further de-emphasis 
on enforcement of the Rebinson-Patman Act. It has just split its Divi- 
sion of Economics into two rather peculiar divisions: Economic Evi- 
dence and Economic Reports. If the commission expected to increase 
its prosecutions under Robinson-Patman, it would more logically 
strengthen and consolidate the important Division of Economics, rather 
than cut it in two. 


Expansions: Half Done 


Of all the major expansion programs, the steel industry's is the furthest 
along. The objective-was to boost capacity from 99.4 million tons 
of ingots annually in 1950 to 123 million by 1954. New capacity of 
about 12.6 million tons has already been added, leaving less than 
50 per cent still to be completed. The goal in aluminum is an annual 
supply of 1,540,000 tons by 1955, compared with 720,000 tons in 
1950. About 310,000 tons of new capacity has been added, leaving 
about 60 per cent of the program still to go. In electric power, the 
goal is 107 million kilowatts of capacity by 1955, as against 60.7 
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million in 1950. Capacity of about 19 million kilowatts has been ( 
added, leaving more than half of the expansion to be completed. 


Hunt for No. 4 


A factor delaying aluminum expansion is the government's desire to 
get a fourth private producer into the industry. There are few candi- 
dates that want to take a flier or that are considered eligible by the 
government. Olin Industries Inc. at the moment is about the only 
company that qualifies on both grounds. 


New Deal for Kaiser-Frazer? 

Henry J. Kaiser Co., which holds 9.5 per cent of the common stock in 
Kaiser-Frazer Corp., is getting set to do something about that problem 
child. Kaiser has just borrowed $22 million from a group of banks 
under terms which allow it to invest up to $25 million in K-F. That 
added capital may be used as an inducement for consolidation of 
K-F with another—and more profitable—business. Just what company 
would join with K-F is still subject to rumors; it could be some ap- 
pliance maker. 


Not Enough Green Stuff 

Homestead, Pa., workers of U.S. Steel Co. have already found some- 
thing in the strike settlement they won’t like. It’s their payday. Before 
the new contract was signed, they were paid in cash. The new agree- 
ment calls for payment by check, and the workers are having trouble 
converting them to cash. Stores and taverns won't take them, and 
on the first payday the banks didn’t have enough cash to cover them. 
The situation will undoubtedly improve, but until it does, Homestead 
steel men still aren’t seeing much of that green stuff. 


Straws in the Wind 


NPA hopes to restore the 45-day steel inventory limits by Jan. 1... 
A record total of 53,363,000 motor vehicles is expected to be regis- 
tered in the U.S. by the end of 1952 .. . A new color TV system which 
will not make present receivers obsolete is foreseen by W. R. G. Baker, 
vice president of General Electric Co. and chairman of an industry 
group working to perfect the new color telecasting method . . . Metal- 
working plants in Bakersfield, Calif., were not damaged in the August 
earthquake that wrecked the shopping district of the city. 


What Industry Is Doing 


Labor leaders will try to keep strikes at a minimum in the next six 
months to soothe Congress and consolidate gains (p. 53) . . . You will 
probably see a decided trend toward better industrial relations within 
three or four years, says R. S. Livingstone, vice. president-personnel, 
Thompson Products Inc., Cleveland (p. 55) ... . Labor organizers are 
eyeing more small and medium-sized companies (p. 57) . . . Machin- 
ery builders stew in new red tape, as OPS requires ceiling prices 
written on contracts, proposals and invoices (p. 58) . . . Makers of 
metal products can mark up prices by the full amounts of the in- 
creases on steel, copper and aluminum (p. 59) . . . German labor's 
fight to manage industry may prophesy long-term labor aims in the 
U.S. (p. 63) . . . Field warehousing brings working capital to com- 
panies with angie storage space (p. 64). 57 
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Segmentation of 
42” Steel Casting 


Every tool room, machine shop, die shop 
‘and maintenance department needs at least one 
No. 8 MARVEL Metal-cutting Band Saw for 
cutting off anything from %” drill rod to bars or 
billets of 18” x 18” cross-section . . . for roughing 
large work to size and shape, thereby saving hours 
of machining . . . for those occasional “trick’’ 
jobs, impossible on-any other saw, that bob up 
in every plant. 

Odd shapes that can’t be held in the re- 
movable; quick-action vise, are easily set-up on 
the No. 8’s large, T-slotted work table. MARVEL 
Overload-Relief Power Feed insures accurate cuts 
under the most adverse conditions because blade 
pressures are automatically held within limits 
which are pre-set instantly for each job. The 
blade is never forced beyond its capacity to effi- 
ciently and accurately remove metal . 

Close limits are further assured through the 
work being clamped rigidly to the bed of the saw 
and the blade power-fed through it instead of 
pushing the work through the blade. This is also 
true in miter cutting, as the blade column—anot 
the work—is swung to the required angle. The 
handiest, most versatile machine tool, it is also 
the busiest in most shops. 


This double exposure 
illustrates how the blade 
maintains its vertical posi- 
tion while moving into and 
through the work, impelled 
by the automatic MARVEL 
Overload-Relief Power 
Feed. , 














Column set at angle to cut 
45° miter on 18” beam. 
Entire saw column can be 
swung to cut at any angle 
from vertical to 45° right 
or 45° left. 









Write for 


Better Machines-Better Blades Catalog 


~ 


ARMSTRONG-BLUM MANUFACTURING CO. 


5700 Bloomingdale Avenue “The Hack Saw People” Chicago 39, U. S. A. 
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It Can Matter To You 


Whether The Cold Rolled Steel You Buy 
IS SHEET, STRIP OR “SH-RIP”* 


“COUSINS?” Yes! 


Sheet steel and steel strip resemble each 
other enough in some respects, to be called 
steel family “cousins.” 





Yet buyers and sellers alike often think of 
them as “twins.” That is risky. In most cases 
you can safely substitute strip for sheet— 


: . size for size. The reverse, however, can lead 
But they seldom look alike, nor do they ; é : a 
: none to costly disappointments in fabrication and 
always act alike on a given job. Each has ite 
service. 

its own “working personality.” Each, used 


So, before you buy, always ask what it is~ 
SHEET, STRIP or ‘’SH-RIP.‘‘* 


in the right places, can and does perform 
excellently. 


* 44§H-RIP “4 —a new steel word coined by us—describes 
sheet steel that happens to be cut into strip widths, in coils 


or otherwise. Ask any Reliance man to explain why the 





difference between strip and ‘’SH-RIP’’ can matter to you. 
DEPENDABLE DAN 


7.m. REC. US. PAT. OFF, 


FOR HELPFUL ACTION CALL OUR NEAREST PLANT OR OFFICE 


DETROIT STEEL 


mee ek a Wm mom, | 


PRODUCERS OF 
Coke and Coal Chemicals - Pig iron - Ingots 


RELIANCE STEEL DIVISION 


Processors and Distributors JOB-FITTED Sheet and Strip Steel 


GENERAL OFFICES — BOX 4308 — PORTER STATION, DETROIT 9, MICHIGAN 
PLANTS 
CLEVELAND PLANT, 3344 E. 80th St., VUlcan 3-3600, Cleveland 27, O. 
_ DETROIT PLANT, 13770 Joy Road, WeEbster 3-5866, Detroit 28, Mich. 
EASTERN PLANT, 2061 State Street, STate 7-5781, Hamden (New Haven 7), Conn. 
MIDWEST PLANT, 1601 South Wolcott Ave., CAnal 6-2442, Chicago 8, Il. 


OFFICES 
MILWAUKEE 10, WIS., 4622 W. Center St., HI Mop 2- — 


Slabs . Sheet Bars . Billets » Wire Rods 
Manufacturers’ Wire » Merchant Wire Products 
Welded Fabric © Cold Rolled Stee! Strip 


Surv mae — BalleN Ree 
GENERAL OFFICES MICH., 20 Recker Keeler Bldg, ie Glendale - ST. LOUIS 8, MO., 4378 Lindell Bivd., LUcas 4550 
{NDI $ 4, IND., 1509 Fletcher Trust Bldg., FRanki ny TOLEDO, OHIO, 2114 Ohio Bldg, GArtield 8304 


DETROIT 9, MICHIGAN 





ANAPOLIS 4, | : 
JACKSON 18, MICHIGAN, 801 — nt) WORCESTER 8, MASS,, 339 Main St., Worcester 5-8686 


RELIANCE /ob-Yitied PRODUCTS 


COLD ROLLED STEEL STRIP and FLAT WIRE 
Coils... Cut Lengths... All Tempers 


SHEETS 


COLD ROLLED...HOT ROLLED...H. R. PICKLED ...LONG TERNE. 
> Standard and Production Sizes or Cut to Actual Working Dimensions 


COPYRIGHT 1952 D.S.C. 


- GALVANIZED 
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AS THE EDITOR VIEWS THE NEWS FTe 





A Question of Power 


Labor Day, 1952, has certain distinctions. It is the 70th first Monday 
in September on which labor union members have observed the day as some- 
thing special. A few weeks ago, on Aug. 9, a memorial was unveiled in Arling- 
ton cemetery at Merchantville, N. J., to the memory of Peter J. McGuire, who 
at a meeting of the Central Labor Union of New York on May 8, 1882, pro- 
posed for the first time that the first Monday of September be observed as a 
“demonstration of fraternity and the harbinger of a better age—a more chival- 
rous time, when labor shall be honored and well rewarded.” 

In response, the Knights of Labor on the first Monday of September in 
1882 paraded in New York. They repeated in succeeding years and gradually 
observation of the day spread to other sections. The movement gained such 
momentum that on June 28, 1894, Congress passed a bill making Labor Day 
a legal holiday. 

Unionism experienced ups and downs from the turn of the century un- 
til 1933. In that year a government administration came into power with 
the financial aid of a rich union. From that date forward, every bit of in- 
fluence the administration could exert was made available to favored union 
leaders. It is noteworthy that in spite of this priceless support, the number 
of union members has not kept pace with the growth of gainfully employed 
persons. 

Partly because of this seeming inability of unionism to progress satis- 
factorily on its own merits, we witness on Labor Day, 1952, a situation in 
which unions—more powerful than any other minority in the country—fever- 
ishly are seeking still more power. We also witness an administration that 
is bending every effort to help unionism to become more powerful. 

Today as the thoughts of Americans turn to the significance of Labor 
Day, many will congratulate unionists on the progress they have made. At 
the same time—as true friends of a constructive union movement—they will 
wonder seriously if it will not be wiser for union leaders to concentrate on 
utilizing to better advantage the power they already possess than to strive 


now for additional power. 


EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 


THREE FUNDAMENTALS: Asked charge of personnel of Thompson Products Inc., 


what basic principles of modern industrial re- named three (p. 55); Follow the golden rule. 
lations are of primary importance, R. S. Liv- Recognize the American workman as the great 
ingstone, notably successful vice president in fellow that he really is. Remember that every 


eye 
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employee has hopes and aspirations and wants 
to get some place. 

Most personnel experts will agree that these 
are fundamental. The trouble is that some chief 
executives have been slow to accept these truths. 
Mr. Livingstone is quite right in stating that the 
greatest weakness of management is the ten- 
dency to think in terms of the status quo and 
the unwillingness to pass along to employees the 
genuine hopes that all of us hold for a greater 
and brighter America. 


EXPORTS LIMIT WAGES: According 


’ to figures in the United Nations’ Statistical 


Yearbook (p. 63) hourly wage earnings in manu- 
facturing in 1951 and early 1952 were $1.65 in 
the United States, 58 cents in France, 44 cents 
in the United Kingdom, 35 cents in Germany 
and 30 cents in Italy. Of course many factors 
account for the disparities in these averages, but 
there is one which, while extremely important 
in European countries, seldom is given a thought 
in the United States. : 

That factor is the influence of wage scales 
upon exports. In the United States exports ac- 
count for less than 10 per cent of national in- 
come. Consequently the influence of domestic 
wages on export volume, with a few exceptions, 
is minor. In France 20 to 28 per cent of na- 
tional income is derived from exports, in Great 
Britain 34 to 45 per cent and in Belgium 65 to 
69 per cent. It is easy to understand why the 
threat of pricing one’s product out of world 
markets is a constant deterrent against exces- 
sive demands for wage increases in these coun- 
tries. 


TAX MIRACLE UNLIKELY: 1 Octo- 


ber, 1932, the annual meeting of the American 
Institute of Steel Construction was held in the 
Schenley Hotel in Pittsburgh. On the last day 
of the convention a few members of the insti- 
tute walked over to’ Forbes Field to listen to 
Candidate Franklin D. Roosevelt’s campaign 
speech. They heard him promise that if elected 
President he would reduce government expenses 
by 25 per cent. 

Today Candidates Dwight Eisenhower and 
Adlai Stevenson are promising reductions in 


federal expenditures — undoubtedly with the 


same sincere motives’ which prompted FDR to 
make a similar promise. The cold fact is that 


no newly elected President can do much to alter 
expenditures in the early stages of his admin- 
istration. It takes time to reverse a trend as 
strong as that of current spending. 

Therefore businessmen should expect no tax 
miracle in 1953. There could be some slight im- 
provement in the volume and distribution of the 
tax load, but real progress will be slow. 


BRISK AUTUMN AHEAD: Labor Day 
always is heralded as a dividing point which 
stands between a normal summer let-down be- 
cause of vacations and a brisk fall pick-up. This 
year the contrast between the two periods will 
be sharper than usual. The steel strike con- 
tributed to an abnormally low level of summer 
activity and the zeal to make up for lost time 
promises to step up the pace of business after 
Labor Day. 

The last two weeks of August witnessed a re- 
markable recovery from the low point of the 
steel strike (p. 71), but as a whole, industry 
did not completely restore activity to pre-strike 
levels. Barring new crippling work stoppages, 
those levels should be attained and exceeded in 
September or November. 


* * * 


BRAZING IS THE KEY: Successful fur- 


nace brazing of component aluminum castings 
may make it possible to produce complicated 
castings from assemblies of simple cast units. 

Already Cleveland Development Division of 
Aluminum Co. of America (p. 88) is employing 
this method in the production of aluminum en- 
gine blocks. Only three unit castings are re- 
quired. One is the front end, one the rear end 
and the third is a middle section. When placed 
together the two end sections form a four-cyl- 
inder engine block. A six-cylinder block calls 
for the two end sections with a middle section 
sandwiched between them. Insertion of an- 
other middle section provides for an eight-cyl- 
inder block. 

Key to the process is a gasket-like piece of 
fluxed brazing alloy which is placed between 
each section. This material melts at a lower 
temperature than does the parent metal. Heated 
under close furnace control, the components are 
brazed together so effectively that in fatigue 
tests. failure occurs much more often in the 
parent metal than in the brazed joint. 
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Ingenious Ways 
of Getting Steel 


Steel continues in short supply from causes 
well known to all. 

However, business must go on, and our cus- 
tomers, with the close cooperation of Ryerson 
engineers and metallurgists, are performing 
near miracles in order to keep the wheels of 
industry turning. 

Leaner alloys are being heat treated and 
used where it was never believed they could 
possibly serve. Available chrome stainless is 
doing some jobs better than the restricted 
nickel chrome formerly used. 

When large rounds are not in stock we are 
furnishing forgings, which are stronger and 
quite satisfactory. 

Hot rolled bars are being machined when 
cold rolled bars are unavailable, and cold 
rolled bars are being used where only hot 
rolled bars were used before. 

Heavier and larger welded tubing is replac- 
ing hard-to-get seamless, and available square 
welded tubing is being used in structural 
applications formerly requiring angles, channels 
or beams. * 

To meet one customer’s rush order for 18” 
plate circles, we secured the left-over center 
pieces from a second customer who was cut- 
ting 20” plate rings. And on another recent 
occasion we furnished T’s not otherwise avail- 
able by splitting a number of I beams. 

Sheet metal users are providing us with 
drawings showing the exact size and shape of 


the various pieces of sheets they require. We’re 
cutting these requirements—sometimes by the 
thousands—from other small or odd shaped 
pieces, thus permitting the customer to con- 
tinue in production. 

On other products we are asking for the 
exact size and length needed so we can fill 
orders from shorts even though we’re not able 
to furnish the steel from our regular stocks. 

In addition we have operated a steel and 
machinery exchange in the Ryerson Pictorial 
to expand the available supply and now are 
receiving lists of material from customers and 
passing them on to others through our sales 
representatives. 

These are only a few of the many ways in 
which we are helping steel users meet their 
requirements. 

Obviously, we are not always able to come 
through, but we invite you to call on Ryerson 
experience and facilities when you need steel. 
We will always do our best and sometimes the 
results may surprise you. 


* * * 


While at the moment a portion of certain 
products must be reserved for defense pur- 
poses, the strike is over and our inventories 
are being replenished. We hope that before 
many months we may be able to furnish all 
the steel you need. 


PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS: » CARBON - STAINLESS & ALLOY STEEL » BARS » STRUCTURALS » PLATES + SHEETS » TUBING, ETC. 


RYERSON STEEL 


* BOSTON «+ PHILADELPHIA * CINCINNATI ¢ CLEVELAND 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC.— STEEL SERVICE PLANTS AT: ‘NEW YORK 
DETROIT + PITTSBURGH + BUFFALO + CHICAGO + MILWAUKEE + ST. LOUIS + LOS ANGELES + SAN FRANCISCO + SEATTLE » SPOKAN® 
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Fabricators looking for 


shipment-to-shipment 
STEEL UNIFORMITY 
| have found it at 
| Inland. 
The reason: 
Raw materials come 
from the same sources 
and finished products 
are rolled on the 


same mills 





by the same men. 






RND STEEL COMPANY 
38 South Dearborn Street « Chicago 3, Jilinois 


. Sales Offices: Chicago * Davenport * Detroit * Indianapolis 
Kansas City » Milwaukee * New York * St. Louis * St. Paul 
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Labor Wants Peace—for a While 


The CIO and AFL, at least, will try to keep strikes to a mini- 
mum for the next six’ months or so, in order to soothe 
Congress, consolidate gains and plan for 1953-1955 


THE CIO AND AFL have long- 
term objectives that should mean 
relative labor peace by their affili- 
ates for the next six months, but 
possibly more fireworks than ever 
one to three years from now. 

The current policy of those 
groups’ leaders is: Be as quiet on 
the industrial front as possible for 
a while. Here’s why they want 
peace: In the first six months of 
this year, American workers lost 
30.7 million man-days due _ to 
strikes, 28.7 per cent more than 
the 23.9 million lost in all of 1951. 

No National Strikes—So, neither 
the CIO nor the AFL wants any 
nationwide industry strike; they 
will frown on walkouts in single 
nationwide companies fer a while 
because of the unfavorable public- 
ity. Even the labor difficulties at 
Borg-Warner Corp. as of last week 
affected only eight of the corpora- 
tion’s 28 plants. 

So certain are union leaders of 
the current unpopularity of strikes 
among workers that AFL’s Inter- 
national Association of Machinists 
is emphasizing that it rarely 
strikes. That’s in a contest with 
the CIO’s UAW over who should 


represent employees of the Chrys- 
ler Detroit Tank Plant. 

Politics, Politics, Politics — Al- 
though the two largest labor or- 
ganizations won’t always see eye 
to eye, enough agreement will ex- 
ist between them in the next 60 
days to speak in chorus as loudly 
as possible on the political front. 
If Adlai Stevenson wins in Novem- 
ber, they’ll spend the following 
four months or so repairing their 
political fences and trying to win 
the man from Illinois solidly to 
their side. Noisy strikes won’t ac- 
complish that aim. 

If Dwight Eisenhower wins, 
they'll spend the following four 
months ingratiating themselves 
with the general and building new 
pipelines to Washington. Noisy 
strikes won’t further that aim. 

Matter of Money—But no union 
leaders can ever afford to ignore 
for long the economic side of labor 
activities. They’ll spend the next 
six months consolidating winnings 
for their members. They’ll use 
the steel gains as their goal and 
argue that this industry or that 
must catch up. A glance at the 
table will show where some of 





those demands are likely to come. 
“Operation catch-up” will develop 
on a company-by-company basis. 

The “catching up” will be vir- 
tually automatic for an estimated 
3000 steel fabricators, foundries 
and other companies whose wage 
scales historically parallel those 
in the steel industry. WSB Regu- 
lation 10 provides that regional 
boards may approve contracts 
where the tandem relationship is 
proved. 

Matter of Membership—Another 
matter will also get a lot of atten- 
tion by labor leaders in the next 
six months. They’ll drive to in- 
crease membership (for a story 
on where those drives will come 
and what to do about them, see p. 
57). The United Auto Workers 
alone spent $914,190 on recruiting 
in the fiscal year ended May 31— 
five times more than it spent in 
the previous 12 months. The re- 
sult: A net gain of 134,595 mem- 
bers to bring the average member- 
ship to 1,180,284 for the year. 

The UAW is making progress, 
but organizéd labor generally is 
not. An estimated 15 million 
workers belong to unions today, 
24.6 per cent of the work force. 
That compares with an estimated 
15.4 million union members in 
1947, 25.6 per cent of the work 
force. Labor leaders are worried 
about the drop. Hence, many will 
follow UAW’s example and make 
a concerted effort for more mem- 
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bers. The next six months will be 
an ideal time, from labor’s stand- 
point. 

Right To Manage—In the next 
six months, labor generally and 
the CIO particularly will also 
mend fences and otherwise pre- 
pare for another round in the 
long-term objective of winning 
more rights to manage companies 
where they represent workers. Eu- 
rope has already gone far in this 
matter (see p. 63), and American 
union officials want to emulate the 
Old World methods. They eventu- 
ally want membership on com- 
pany boards of directors to have 
a voice in general business poli- 
cies, but for the time-being they 
will fight to have the final say-so 
on incentive plans and similar mat- 
ters. 

That issue is on dead center now. 
Nearly all the big steel companies 
have just finished writing new con- 
tracts and few changes of signifi- 
cance turned up. The principal 
new approach to the matter is in 
the contract with Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co. which has the 
right to establish any system of 
incentives it considers fair and 
reasonable for a six-months pe- 
riod. At the end of that time, the 
entire program will be reviewed by 
company-union representatives. 


Guaranteed Annual Wage—La- 
bor generally and the CIO particu- 
larly in the next six months will 
take time out to refine ideas on 
another long-term objective, the 
guaranteed annual wage. The CIO’s 
UAW is hot on this one. 

A hint on when a full-scale 
battle on the issue will shape up 
lies in the expiration of major au- 
tomotive contracts. That’s not un- 
til 1955. Opening skirmishes may 
come earlier when other UAW con- 
tracts run out. 

Matter of Discipline—Complete 
labor peace, even within the ranks 
of the CIO and AFL, will be im- 
possible in the next half year. All- 
told, more than 200,000 labor con- 
tracts exist, the bulk of them with 
those two organizations. The im- 
petuousness of local leaders and 
other local conditions will inevit- 
ably result in wildcat walkouts 
and isolated authorized stoppages 
among CIO and AFL units. ° 


The right-wing and independent 
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Tarnished Brass 





IN ITS “peace and good will” 
campaign, the UAW-CIO is em- 
barrassed and uneasy about the 
continuing strike among Con- 
necticut brass mills. Scoviil Mfg. 
Co. is still the prime target for 
the union, which figures other 
companies will topple like houses 
of cards once settlement is 
reached with the big one. 

The walkouts were first 
marked by violence among 
pickets, but that has since 
calmed down, largely on orders 
from Detroit which wants as little 
national publicity as possible. 











unions, notably the United Mine 
Workers, may call strikes. Ide- 
ological considerations may send 
out members of the independent 
and leftist unions such as the 
United Electricalworkers or the In- 
ternational Union of Mine, Mill & 
Smelter Workers. Odds now are 
about six-to-five that John L. 
Lewis will call out his miners the 
end of this month, or that he will 
at least continue a series of spo- 
radic stoppages such as the “me- 
morial” that ends today. 

A salient factor which is compli- 
cating the situation with the UE 
is a jurisdictional fight with the 
CIO’s entry in the electrical field, 
the TUE. That may bring stop- 
pages as it did at Westinghouse 
Electrical Corp.’s Nuttall works. 
The two unions are virtually even in 
strength and the battle may go on 
for years. The smelters union has 
such a jurisdictional battle only 
in isolated instances. It has al- 
ready signed up with Phelps-Dodge 
Corp.’s copper workers, so pros- 
pects are good that it will come to 
terms with other members of the 
industry. 

Alarm—The CIO and AFL hope 
the independents stay in line. The 
two big unions are alarmed at the 
temper of public opinion, alarmed 
at the government’s weakness in 
swinging a settlement strongly in 
favor of labor, as demonstrated 
during the steel case, and alarmed 
at what Congress might do about 
labor legislation in the next ses- 
sion ahead. 

Most of CIO officials have long 
operated under the theory-that the 
best way to win big gains is 


through government seizure or 
threat of seizure. The steel strike 
knocked a hole in that because it 
showed that the President with 
existing legislation has the power 
to seize under only limited circum- 
stances as provided in the Selective 
Service Act. (The President can 
seize the railroads in time of war, 
but legally we are not at war with 
anybody. ) 

So labor for the short term 
wants to allay the public’s alarm, 
work for a political victory in No- 
vember and hope that such a vic- 
tory or a clean strike slate for a 
few months will calm Congress and 
prevent it from enacting any anti- 
labor legislation. If it accom- 
plishes those objectives, it can 
more easily go ahead with some of 
its more ambitious plans for 
1953-1955. 


Apprentice Deferrals Expanded 


Apprentices in critical occupa- 
tions hereafter, subject to decisions 
of local draft boards and the De- 
fense Department, will be elig- 
ible for deferral after they have 
served a 6-month apprenticeship. 
Heretofore they required a full 
year’s training to qualify. 

Another change in the Labor De- 
partment’s list of critical occupa- 
tions is the deletion of ship rig- 
gers and ship layout men; they no 
longer are entitled to deferrals on 
the score of criticalness of occupa- 
tions. 


Founders Fear Molder Lay-Off 


Steel founders fear that they will 
have to lay off molders early in 
the fourth quarter unless they get 
more realistic consideration under 
the Controlled Materials Plan. 

At present they are in the same 
basket with rolled steel products; 
they have their third quarter al- 


lotments and 80 per cent advance 


allotments for fourth quarter, with 
no present prospect of receiving 
the remaining 20 per cent for 
fourth quarter. 

Inasmuch as steel casting plants, 
unlike steel rolling mills, operated 
during the steel strike, they need 
their full allotments in order to 
maintain their production sched- 
ules. NPA is said to be reviewing 
this situation. 
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Q: Speaking as one of the Thomp- 
son Products management team, 
would you summarize your 
thoughts on today’s industrial 
employee - management _rela- 
tions? 

Well, I think that conditions are 

considerably better than the over- 

all picture reported in the news- 
papers would lead you to believe. 

Here are some of the favorable 

aspects that haven’t been com- 

mented upon to a sufficient degree: 

In the first place, there’s great 

effort being made by industry to 

improve personnel practices and 
human relations with its employees. 

Top management is now genuinely 

interested for the first time. The 

word is spreading down within 
organizations to plant managers, 
to superintendents, to the super- 
visory organization, that good 
human relations are to be worked 
for and achieved. Conferences are 
being attended all over the United 

States where members of manage- 

ment are trying to learn more 

about the practice. 

A second point is that workmen 
today are acquiring a much better 
understanding of economic matters, 
such as relationships between 
wages and prices, necessity for a 
company to earn a profit, etc. Old 
fallacies are being disproved. Men 
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Recorded and Edited Interview with 
R. S. LIVINGSTONE 
Thompson Products, Inc. 


LABOR DAY, 1952, marking the fifteenth anniversary of industrial union- 
ism‘s rise to power, may be an appropriate occasion to examine some of 
= facets of industry’s relations with its employees—past, present and 
uture. 

To learn the thoughts and philosophy of a “human relations” 
executive who has been conspicuously successful since his start in the 
field 18 years ago, STEEL’s editors interviewed Raymond S. Livingstone, 
vice president-personnel, Thompson Products Inc., Cleveland. 

His answers to questions were recorded, transcribed and edited. 
They come from a man who has followed employee relations work 
from the ground up in a company which has become a leading manu- 
facturer of automotive and aircraft parts, both original equipment and 
replacement products, and has seen its operations expand to cover 19 
divisions in ten cities, employing close to 24,000 and likely to achieve 


a sales volume this year in excess of $250 million. 

Mr. Livingstone was born in Pittsburgh, received his technical train- 
ing at Case Institute of Technology, joined Thompson in 1929 and be- 
came director of personnel in 1934. He was named a vice president 


in 1942. 


once more are coming to believe 
that in order to earn a good wage, 
a full day’s pay, you have to do a 
full day’s work. The importance of 
profit to job security and higher 
pay is becoming recognized, too. 

A third positive development is 
the fact that the general public 
and workmen themselves are be- 
ginning to disapprove of strong- 
arm, arbitrary union tactics. They 
want to see a more constructive 
and a more thoughtful approach on 
the part of their union leaders in 
relationships with management. 
They’re beginning to wonder for 
the first time whether the union 


movement isn’t getting too power- 

ful. 

These are good, favorable devel- 
opments; I think that within three, 
four or five years you’re going to 
see a decided trend for the better 
in industrial relations. 

Q: What do you consider the most 
important avenues of commu- 
nication between management 
and employees? 

The most important channel of 
communication is a supervisory 
organization that is fully informed 
by top management of the com- 
pany’s hopes and aspirations and 
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goals and developments, with this 
information being passed along by 
word of mouth from supervisors 
to the men in the plant. 

In our organization we have two 
ways of getting this information 
to supervisors which are worth 
noting. First, we have regular 
weekly meetings of all our super- 
visory organizations. We have some 
2500 members of supervision and 
Wwe pass down to them at these 
meetings every bit of business in- 
formation that is of significance 
to top management. 

A second way is through our 
weekly supervisory newsletter, a 
carefully and _ interestingly pre- 
pared summary distributed weekly 
which brings members of supervi- 
sion up-to-date on what’s going on 
in the company. 


Q: What other publications do you 
circulate besides this super- 
visory newsletter? 


We have our employee newspaper, 
Friendly Forum, which is - pub- 
lished every four weeks. Each is- 
sue takes a complete inventory of 
every significant development that 
has taken place in the company 
since the last issue. It’s a true 
newspaper. It has definite beats 
to cover and we emphasize business 
news because every employee wants 
to know the answer to questions 
like: How is the order situation? 
Am I going to have steady work? 
Are there new developments which 
bear on my security and possible 
opportunity? 


Q:Do you feel it is important to 
get company news to employees 
ahead of such sources as the 
plant grapevine or persons out- 
side the company? 


Yes, but it’s pretty hard to beat 
the plant grapevine on big mat- 
ters. We are not always success- 
ful in doing that, but we are al- 
ways able to follow up the plant 
grapevine, within a few hours, with 
an authoritative bulletin or news- 
letter on any important subject. 
We are never scooped by outside 
sources, however. We have a rule 
in the company that Thompson 
people get the Thompson news first. 
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. «American worker 
is a great fellow 
—individualist and 
optimist” 






Q: You put considerable emphasis 


on the phrases “Thompson 
Team” and “Tapco Team”. 
Have they taken hold as far as 
employees are concerned? 


Yes, I think most of our people are 
pleased to think that they belong 
to a team. That may seem a trite 
or inappropriate word but it really 
describes the spirit and relation- 
ship that we have within the com- 
pany. 


",«- build up 
personal contacts; 


get information 


to employees 
promptly” 


Q: How important are company- 
sponsored extracurricular activ- 
ities like athletic events, picnics, 
dances and so forth? 


They’re very important. We like 


to have our plants be something ' 


more than just places to work. 
Discussion during the day of what 
took place the previous day in the 
shop baseball league, or a good- 
natured ribbing: about a spare 
missed down at the bowling alley 
the night before, is a healthy thing. 
It brightens up the shop and leads 
to the friendship we try to build. 

Furthermore activities such as 






the type we are talking about give 
employees with leadership an op- 
portunity to express that talent 
constructively by serving as cap- 
tains, as chairmen of committees. 


Q: Do you see a danger in going 
too far along this social line? 


Yes. A _ recreational and_ social 
activities program is certainly just 
an aid to a good human relations 
program. A company that thinks 
it can keep its people happy by 
playing baseball and going to 
dances is just silly. Activities are 
just corollary aids. 


Q:Do you hold company open- 
houses regularly for employees’ 
families? And how well at- 
tended are they? 


Oh, yes. Once a year we endeavor 
to have an open house at all of 
our plants. It’s a great occasion. 
Mother shows up with the kids and 
they are anxious to see where Dad 
works, and what he helps make. 
So Dad takes them through the 
plant and describes his job. They 
meet executives who previously 
were only names to them. They 
have an opportunity to shake hands 
with these officials and appraise 
them personally by looking at them 
eye-to-eye. We have entertainment 
in our cafeterias, food and light 
refreshments. It’s a great day that 
makes all of us feel better after- 
ward. 


Q:Can you say how your indus- 
trial relations problems have 
changed as the company has 
grown and personnel has in- 
creased and more plants have 
been activated? 


The problems are not substantially 
different. The. principal difficulty 
is one of continuing to build per- 
sonal contacts and in getting in- 
formation promptly to employees. 
Naturally, as the company grows, 
the matter of distributing news ef- 
fectively down through the organ- 
ization increases, and you must be 
constantly strengthening points of 
communication. You also have the 
‘problem of obtaining reasonable 
(Please turn to Page 98) 
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PLANTS WIT 
OVER 1000 
EMPLOYEES 









SMALL AND medium-sized plants | 
are in the position of the three #{ 
little pigs— the union organizers 
will be trying to blow their doors 
down during the next few years. 
Politics First — This fall the 
unions are going to concentrate on 
getting Adlai Stevenson into the 
White House. He won't be the } 
labor leader Harry Truman is, but 
they figure he won’t cry “wolf” 
either. If Dwight Eisenhower gets 
the nod, ‘drives will be more spot- 
ty, less noisy but no less intense. 
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(see STEEL, June 16, p. 67). 
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tions, say Associated Industries 
of Cleveland experts. Base it on 
what other companies in your area 
are doing and make your policies 
comparable. (After the union ap- 
proaches your. workers you can’t 
make any changes without com- 
mitting an illegal unfair labor prac- 
tice.) Then be sure that your em- 
ployees know what your personnel 
policies are and that your super- 
visors follow them to the letter 
without discrimination. That spikes 
the effectiveness of the grievance 
weapon. Workers could have told 
the griper what would happen and 
they won’t sympathize with him. 

If You’re Approached—If you 
should be approached by a man 
who says he represents a majority 
of your workers, listen to him 
politely. Tell him that you under- 
stand the National Labor Relations 
Board will sanction an election if 
- he has one-third of the employees 
in the plant petitioning for the 
union. Give him the impression 
that your plant is going to be a 
pushover to put him off guard. 

Set up the NLRB election for a 
time when the majority of your em- 
ployees will be available to vote 
such as shift-change or early in 
the morning if you have only one 
shift. Those who want the union 
will make a special effort to vote 
while those who don’t may be in- 
different. For the same reason 
hold the election in the plant where 
you know the employees will vote. 

The Whites of Their Eyes—Then 
sit back and outwardly ignore the 
union and its statements until just 
before the election—but gather 
your facts. Find out exactly what 
the union has done for the em- 
ployees in other plants in which it 
has contracts and determine just 
how your plant stacks up. 

When you see the whites of their 
eyes just before election day, give 
your employees the broadside of 
facts and only facts. You have the 
right under the Taft-Hartley Law 
to present the facts to your work- 
ers, but you cannot “influence” an 
employee’s decision through any- 
thing that could be construed as 
a reprisal or reward. 

The time to prepare for the union 
thrust is now. Build your personnel 
policies of concrete, competitive 
benefits and their huffing and puff- 
ing won’t blow your door down. 
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All Clear! 


Loudee Steel Corp., Montreal, Que., 
began operation of its new $500,000 
hydraulic press for the conversion of 
scrap steel when Louis Deitcher, pres- 
ident, gave the signal. With a capa- 
city of 75,000 tons a year, the press 
will help Canada’s scrap industry to 
keep pace with its steelmaking indus- 
try which will have a million tons of 
new production facilities by mid-1953 


More Titanium in Planes? 


Titanium, a mighty metal in 
proportion to its weight, is under- 
going a thorough examination by 
the Air Force. 

Last week, a committee of Air 
Force brass met to discuss pos- 
sible aeronautical uses of the metal 
at Air Material Command Head- 
quarters at Wright-Patterson Air 
Force Base, near Dayton, O. Com- 
mittee members—drawn from vari- 
ous offices of AMC and the Wright 
Air Development Center—studied 
available information as to ma- 
chining, forming, welding and 
drawing the metal. 

The committee then advised 
AMC’s operating units on how to 
ease processing problems, keep 
supply and demand in balance and 
reduce the unit price of titanium. 

In making its study, the com- 
mittee requested industry for ideas 
on efficient production and use of 
the metal. Though the govern- 
ment may finance development, in- 
dustry must do the actual produc- 
ing and fabricating, says Brig. 
Gen. Kern D. Metzler, chief of 
AMC’s Production & Resources Di- 
vision. 


Equipment Makers Stew in New Red Tape Brew 


FRESH TROUBLE confronted the 
Office of Price Stabilization last 
week because of mounting protests 
from machine tool builders and 
other industrial equipment manu- 
facturers over Revision 1, General 
Overriding Regulation 2, which 
became effective July 26. 

It requires all suppliers, when 
doing business with the govern- 
ment or government contractors 
and subcontractors, to stamp or 
print their ceiling prices on their 
proposals and in their contracts 
and invoices. Told they are in 
violation, the machinery manufac- 
turers declared the order is un- 
workable as far as they are con- 
cerned. 

Complex — Machinery builders 
in general never have calculated 
their ceiling prices. To build and 
maintain their product, they use 
thousands of service parts—the 
bigger companies use up to around 
half a million. It is impossible, 
they say, for them to set up a cost- 
keeping system which’ would en- 


able them to comply with the OPS 
requirements for calculating ceil- 
ing prices. 

At the same time, they contend, 
they know their current prices are 
well below ceilings, for. they have 
refrained from adding one or more 
of the costs by which, in Supple- 
mentary Regulation 2, Ceiling 
Price Regulation 30, they are au- 
thorized to increase their prices— 
such as increased costs of mate- 
rials, increased wages due to over- 
time and shift premiums, and in- 
creased subcontracting. 

MAPI Protests—The matter is 
fast getting really serious; govern- 
ment officers' are refusing to au- 
thorize payments because of non- 
compliance with Rev. 1 of GOR 2, 
and machinery builders say they 
are threatened with bankruptcy. 
One of the protests is from Ma- 
chinery & Allied Products Insti- 
tute which points out that Con- 
gress in Public Law 429, 82nd Con- 
gress, second session, provided 


that “burdensome and unnecessary 
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reporting and record-keeping re- 
tard rather than assist in meeting 
the purposes of this act” and that 
no cost reporting is necessary 
where the price is below ceiling. 

OPS officials are considering 
what action to take. 


U. S. Steel Takes Profit Dive 


United States Steel Corp.’s net 
income for the three months to 
June 30, which included 32 days of 
strike, was $22.2 million. Earn- 
ings for the first six months of this 
year were $65.7 million, as com- 
pared with $106.7 million for the 
first six months of 1951. 

Second quarter earnings showed 
a loss of $20.8 million prior to tax 
credits as a result of strike con- 
ditions and after deducting $31.5 
million of retroactive employment 
costs resulting from the new union 
agreement. This second quarter 
loss results in a reduction of nor- 
mal and excess profits taxes re- 
ported in the first quarter, and also 
in a tax credit arising from an un- 
used excess profits exemption ap- 
plicable to first six months of ’52. 

Taxes which were set aside for 
the first quarter will cover the 
whole first six month period of 
1952. This amounts to $43 million. 
This figure is shown as a tax credit 
in the second quarter. Taxes set 
aside for the first six months last 
year amounted to $180 million. 

A 3.7 per cent return on sales 





All for One and One for All 





Molten iron, “borrowed” from a blast furnace at Inland Steel Co.’s Indiana Har- 
bor Works, East Chicago, Ind., starts its journey to the U. S. Steel Co.’s plant 
in Gary, Ind., where it will help offset losses caused by repairs to two steel- 
making furnaces. The Inland furnace is reserve capacity which the company won't 
need until its new steelmaking furnaces are ready later this year. The two com- 
panies worked out the arrangement to speed recovery of steel production to ca- 
pacity. The Pugh ladle carrying the molten iron is one of four built for use 
at U. S. Steel’s Fairless Works, but it is being pressed into service at Gary 


was revealed for the second quar- 
ter this year. For the first six 
months of 1952 a 4.5 per cent re- 
turn on sales was announced. This 
compared with a return of 6.2 per 
cent on sales for the same six 
month period last year. 


Pass-Through Allows for Full Metals Increases 


MANUFACTURERS of metal 
products can mark up their prices 
by the full amounts of the recent 
price increases on steel, copper 
and aluminum. An order to this 
effect is in the final processing 
stage and should be announced 
early this week. 

An additional order authorizing 
manufacturers to mark up their 
prices by the recent freight rate 
increases is in the works too. 

A Different Story — Retiring 
OPS Director Ellis Arnall says, “As 
to increases in wages which the 
metal fabricators are paying or 
will pay in following the basic steel 
wage pattern, we are not dealing 
with this factor at all... . Manu- 
facturers. requiring price relief be- 
cause of wage increases will have 
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to use our earnings standard and 
if they cannot get all the relief 
they need under this standard 
they will have to look elsewhere.” 

The order will establish the fol- 
lowing general pass-through pro- 
cedure: Primary processors of 
steel, aluminum, and brass and 
copper wire mill products will be 
permitted to reflect immediately 
in their ceiling prices the exact 
amount of the cost increases which 
they have incurred as a result of 
the ceiling price increases author- 
ized for these metals. 

Price Pyramids—The increases 
in ceilings thus granted to primary 
processors will mean higher costs 
for many manufacturers at later 
stages of fabrication. These sub- 
sequent manufacturers will in turn 


be permitted to pass on such cost 
increases through to the final end 
product. Procedures will be estab- 
lished whereby manufacturers at 
each stage can determine the 
amounts of the increases to which 
they may be entitled. 


A manufacturer may, at his op- 
tion, adjust his ceiling prices step 
by step as soon as he is affected 
by any particular pass-through 
increase, or he may postpone his 
adjustments until he can reflect 
the full impact of pass-through in- 
creases. 

Two Ways Out—The order will 
provide two general methods by 
which a manufacturer can calcu- 
late adjustments. First, he may 
calculate his cost increases for 
each commodity he produces sep- 
arately on the basis of cost in- 
creases incurred for the metals 
used in that individual item. Sec- 
ondly, a manufacturer may calcu- 
late an adjustment factor which 
will represent the average increase 
for a group of commodities. 

OPS continues to work on iron 
ore and pig iron price orders and 
is considering coke prices. 
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Windows of Washington 


By E. C. KREUTZBERG Washington Editor 








OUT TO LOWER THE RISING TAX TIDE 
. or just spooning with the voters? 


Taxes probably won’t be lowered significantly for some 
time to come, but businessmen can hope for a better distri- 
bution when the excess profits levy expires next June 


WILL THE EXCESS profits tax 
be allowed to expire come June 30, 
1953? Fresh interest in this ques- 
tion has been stirred by statements 
of both Messrs. Eisenhower and 
Stevenson that taxes can be low- 
ered in the period ahead. They 
base this hopeful attitude on the 
belief that federal expenses can be 
cut materially. Recalling how Con- 
gress had to strain to effect the 
piddling economies incorporated in 
its appropriations for fiscal 1953, 
Washington wonders. 

Now comes President Truman 
with his midyear budget report. 
It discloses an imbalance which 
tends to dispel optimism over the 
prospect of early tax reduction. We 
are going in the hole faster than 
ever. 

Harry’s Spade Work — Last 
January the President predicted a 
deficit of $14.4 billion for the year 
ending June 30, 1953. Now he esti- 
mates this deficit will be $10.3 bil- 
lion, but adds that substantial sup- 
plemental appropriations will be 
needed to finish out the year. 

In the meantime tax collections, 
though highest on record, are un- 
der expectations. Cold arithmetic 
threatens addition of another $12 
billion to the debt by next July. 
This is in contrast to the fiscal 
1952 deficit of $4 billion. The whole 
fiscal story makes for a poor pros- 
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pect for any early tax reductions. 

Same Hole, Different Shape— 
But in the new tax measure to be 
enacted next year businessmen will 
have an opportunity to shift the 
loads. There are many gripes over 
the existing tax law and its appli- 
cation. Mandatory normal depreci- 
ation of capital equipment over 20 
years is an example. Though low- 
er taxes may not be in the cards, 
businessmen should prepare to 
bombard the Ways and Means 
Committee with evidence of ad- 
verse effects of inequities. At 
least, they can fight for a better 
tax setup. 


Officially “Historical” ... 


Histories of the steel strike are 
being written by all the govern- 
ment agencies which had anything 
to do with that occurrence, partic- 
ularly by the Commerce Depart- 
ment which was responsible for 
operation of the steel plants dur- 
ing the seizure period, the Defense 
Production Administration which 
dictated controls aimed at making 
a maximum amount of steel avail- 
able to the defense program dur- 
ing the strike, and the Defense 
Department whose production pro- 
grams were disrupted to some 
extent by the strike. The writing 
of th ¢ histories is necessitated 


’ bestos. 


by statute. When written they 
will be filed in the archives for 
possible future reference, but may 
be read by interested parties. 


Yugoslavia, No. 15... 


Yugoslavia is the 15th country 
in which United States business 
firms may make investments under 
a government contract insuring 
currency convertibility. This ar- 
rangement is of special interest to 
our metalworking industries _be- 
cause while Yugoslavia prohibits 
foreign ownership of its industrial 
enterprises it allows foreign invest- 
ments in machinery imported into 
that country and services and 
processes furnished. Particulars 
may be obtained from Mutual Se- 
curity Agency, Washington 25, 
DS. 


Nice Patent Medicine... 


United States manufacturers 
whose patents and know-how are 
being used by NATO countries in 
the production of armament will 
receive fair compensation for their 
services. Such is the substance of 
an agreement still requiring ratifi- 
cation by the various governments, 
but approved by the top military 
representatives here. 


Minerals Surveys Public... 


To assist in carrying out the 
minerals and metals expansion 
program recommended by the Ma- 
terials Policy Commission as es- 
sential to continued economic de- 
velopment and defense (STEEL, 
June 30, p. 46), the National Se- 
curity Resources Board made pub- 
lic four hitherto restricted reports, 
on antimony, nickel, lead and as- 
Each presents a _ world- 
wide survey, with detailed statis- 
tics on resources, methods, produc- 
tion, marketing and consumption. 
Copies may be had from Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, at 
$1.25 for “Antimony,” $1.75 for 
“Asbestos,” $3.50 for “Lead,” and 
$2.00 for “Nickel.” A_ similar 


volume on zinc will be published 


in the near future. 
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The Facts about 


...and what they mean to you 


OU’VE BEEN HEARING many impressive 

sounding phrases such as “automatic acceler- 
ation,” ‘‘full contactor control,”’ ‘‘non-plugging con- 
trollers,”” etc., used by electric industrial truck 
salesmen to describe their controls. Some of you 
have asked us ‘‘What do these features mean to 
me in terms of performance and operating costs?” 


Here are the Simple Facts: 


Twelve years ago Baker recognized that care- 
less operators were damaging trucks and loads 
by making “jack-rabbit” starts. Often motors 
were burned out by the high surges of current 
resulting from this abuse. The sudden jolting of 
loads frequently caused them to fall off the forks. 

‘Even greater damage was caused by “‘truck 
jockeys’ who jammed controls into full reverse 
while travelling forward in high speed. This is 
called ‘“‘plugging”’ the motor, and is just about as 
disastrous and costly to the truck as it would be 
if you tried it on your car. 

So, in 1940, Baker engineers attacked the 
problem of controlled acceleration to combat “‘jack- 
rabbit”’ starts. Trucks at that time all used drum 
controllers which cut out resistance in the circuit 
as the speed lever was advanced. 


Baker Introduces Contactor Control 


One of the first apparent improvements pio- 
neered by Baker, was contactor control. 

The contactor has many fingers which open 
and close to bring resistance in and out of the 
power circuit. A brief delay between the closing 
of each contact is required to provide smooth 
acceleration. On some electric-powered machines, 
dash pots, filled with graduated amounts of air, 
govern the closing of a bank of contactors to 
gain the desired effect. 

For industrial truck purposes, however, we 
found that this system required more technical 
maintenance skill than was available in the aver- 
age user’s plant. Chief sources of trouble were 
fouling of the dash pots and the continued arcing 
as fingers opened and closed. 

Obviously, a better method was needed to pro- 
vide time delay. Baker then called in leading 
electrical experts and with their help developed 
a contactor with magnetically controlled time 
delay. This was a vast improvement, but the 
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contactor still presented a complex maintenance 
problem. So, in 1943 Baker set out again. 


Baker Rejects Full Contactor Control 


As an alternative to contactor control, Baker 
engineers devised an ingenious acceleration cir- 
cuit for the drum controller that required the 
operator to start in first speed and remain there 
for the split second required to stabilize current in 
the motor and get the truck rolling gradually and 
smoothly. The truck could start in no speed but first. 

Tests proved satisfactory, so Baker moved to 
the next problem—‘motor plugging”’ or imme- 
diate reversal of controls. 


Baker Develops Dynamic Braking 

Our engineers then designed a dynamic braking 
circuit which, when controls are reversed, brings 
the truck to a smooth stop before it reverses the 
current. This system uses the inertia of the truck 
to turn the motor—which, during deceleration, 
becomes a generator supplying current to pre- 
vent the reversing circuit from going into action. 

The net effect is like shifting your car into 
second as against reverse, if you wish to slow down. 

Dynamic braking is invaluable as an auxiliary 
brake on steep grades. No other industrial truck 
manufacturer offers it as standard equipment. 


* * * 


Now, to come back to the question “What does 
this mean in terms of performance and operating 
costs?” 

_ Just this: Baker now provides simple and posi- 
tive-methods of controlled acceleration and decel- 
eration. This means safer handling of loads and 
less wear and tear on truck and motor. 

We pioneered the contactor. system now in 
common use—only to abandon it for something 
better because of its staggering maintenance costs. 

This is another example of the user-benefits 
researched and engineered by Baker, the oldest 
name in electric vehicles. 

For a copy of a new 8-page booklet on Baker 
features and equipment, write for Bulletin 54. 


The Baker-Raulang Co. 


1259 West 80th St. - Cleveland 2, Ohio 


Electrical Controls for Fork Trucks 
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See seeeeeses ees: 


for America’s 
Steel Production 


= the photo below, a 12-ton turbine casing is 
being lowered into place on one of the three 
Ingersoll-Rand Turbo-Blowers for U. S. Steel’s 
new Fairless Works at Morrisville, Pa. Each of 
these machines will have a capacity of 125,000 
cubic feet of inlet air per minute against 35 psig. 


Three huge I-R 


Each of these five-stage centrifugal compressors 


Blast Furnace Blowers 
i) 
for U. S. Steel’s new \ is driven by a 15,750 horsepower steam turbine 
designed and built by Ingersoll-Rand for this 


e ks specific service.. They will normally operate on 
Fairless Wor \ steam at 850 psi and 900°F. but will be suitable 
for operation on maximum steam conditions of 
850 psig, 925°F. ; 

The blast furnaces at Fairless are 110 ft. high 
and 28 ft. in hearth diameter. Each will be tapped 
five times a day, yielding around 300 tons of pig 
SL AF iron at a tapping—1,800,000 ingot tons per year. 
H GO BM For further details on I-R blowers or other 
L 800, 000 ingot tons BG G \ I-R equipment, contact your nearest Inger- 


Y 
, soll-Rand representative. 
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COMPRESSORS © AIR TOOLS 


ages Ingersoll-Rand 


11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
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Who Pays the Highest Average Wage Rate? 3 


HOURLY EARNINGS 


IN MANUFACTURING 





UNITED 
KINGDOM 


ITALY GERMANY 


*Based on figures in the United Nati Statistical 


1951 —1952* 





UNITED 


FRANCE STATES 


eee 





German Labor Aims at Management 


Hitler turned back German labor’s hopes for more say in 
management, but the drive is again on for 50-50 codeter- 


mination. 


PROPHETIC perhaps, of the long- 
term bent of union demands in this 
country are the management 
rights gained by the West Ger- 
man Trade Union Federation in 
July. Mitbestimmungsrecht (right 


* of codetermination) was the bene- 


fit to German labor; pay raises 
were not directly sought. 

Under the new bill, German la- 
bor is given a one-third voice on 
boards of directors of almost all 
firms employing over 100 perma- 
nent workers, together with man- 
agement and stockholder repre- 
sentatives and some voice at least 
in plants which employ five or 
more, but under 100, men. Policy 
matters like profits and sales, cur- 
tailment of production, shutdowns, 
relocation, merger, alterations, or 
introduction of new working meth- 
ods all come within the sphere of 
codetermination. Exempted from 
the law were public utilities and 
civil service operations. 

No Less Than Half—Not satis- 
fied, WGTUF castigates this as 


less than the genuine 50-50 co- - 


determination granted in coal, iron 
and steel firms a year ago. 
Here’s how the two plans work: 
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Wage increases are relatively unimportant 


In coal, iron and steel companies, 
five labor representatives (two 
must .be from within the plant) 
and five stockholder representa- 
tives elect an “11th member,” ac- 
ceptable to both groups. They pass 
on all policy matters outlined 
above. 

Men Wanted—Main stumbling 
block to the plan in the German 
iron industry has been a lack of 
qualified union representatives to 
sit in on policy discussions. To rec- 
tify the situation, the union is 
combining its ranks for bright 
young men to educate for the task. 
So far it has been hearts and 
flowers in the coal and steel in- 
dustries, with union men going 
along on financial arrangements 
such as holding down wages and 
reinvesting profits in capital im- 
provements. 

For other than coal, iron and 
steel activities, labor casts one- 
third of the votes in nearly all 
German firms employing more 
than 500 workers. For firms 
employing more than 100 but 
less than 500 persons, work- 
ers’ committees must be kept 
informed of policy decisions, in- 


cluding hiring and firing practices. 
For plants employing less than 20 
persons, labor councils represent 
the workers in questions of con- 
tracts, welfare, grievances and 
training. 

Look Within—Here again, lack of 
qualified union members is expect- 
ed to slow down operation of the 
plan. In this case, labor’s repre- 
sentatives must come from persons 
within the company concerned, in- 
stead of importing union officials 
from elsewhere. 

Nowhere have wage increases 
been the dominating factor in Ger- 
man labor demands. Workers are 
less interested in gaining illusive 
pay raises than in having a voice 
in where and how they work. How 
soon will U. S. labor shift emphasis 
in its demands from money to 
management? 


Wage Troubles in U.K., Belgium 


Labor demands elsewhere in 
Europe have more to do with 
money. The Amalgamated Engi- 
neering Union, second largest in 
Britain, spearheads a drive to dis- 
regard the old government argu- 
ment against higher wages: High- 
er wages mean higher production 
costs which will price Britain’s ex- 
ports out of the world market. 

Officially the Trade Unions Con- 
gress, largest British union with 
8 million members, is against such 
wage increases. But, the rank and 
file show signs of wavering behind 
their leadership and the issue will 
reach a head at the TUC’s meeting 
in September. 

Belgian workers have already 
won wage hikes and fringe bene- 
fits which producers say threaten 
to price Belgian steel out of the 
world market (STEEL, Aug. 11, p. 
65). That’s a crucial issue since 
Belgium earns the greater share 
of its national income from ex- 
ports of processing industries. Ex- 
ports account for 65 to 69 per cent 
of Belgium’s national income com- 
pared to 8 to 10 per cent for the 
U. S., 20 to 28 per cent for France, 
and 35 to 45 per cent for the U. K., 
says the United Nations Bulletin. 
Result: Belgian workers are losing 
more of their overtime work in 
the past two months. 
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Kansas-to-California Wing 
This wing section for a Lockheed T-33 
jet trainer was built by Beech Aircraft 
Corp. in its Wichita, Kans. plant and 
then shipped by truck to the Lockheed 
Aircraft Corp. plant in Van Nuys, Calif. 
It is one of 97 assemblies which Lock- 
heed obtains from its subcontractors. 
The specially-built van, which holds 
four wings, makes the trip in 72 hours 


Need Working Capital? 


If you have storage space in 
your plant, field warehousing 
may help you get it 


MEDIUM - SIZED metalworking 
firms which are finding working 
capital hard to come by may find 
the answer to their problems in 
field warehousing, a method used 
to shake loose capital during the 
depression, when it got its big im- 
petus. 

Many firms have expanded to 
the point where their working cap- 
ital has been practically depleted 
and lending agencies are asking 
for more security for loans. The 
only thing the producers have left 
is their inventories. A field ware- 
house may help them. 

Here’s How—Here is how it 
works: First, the producer must 
have storage space on his own 
premises. This can range from a 
closet to a complete warehouse, 
depending on the size of his prod- 
uct. Then the warehouse firm will 
lease that space on a 30-day basis 


Small Firms Are Alloted Shares in Expansion Goals 


SMALL BUSINESS is _ allotted 
shares of industrial expansion 
goals for precision miniature mo- 
tors, pumping machinery and ma- 
terials handling equipment. 

These shares were established 
under a new government program 
to assure that tax amortization 
benefits are not concentrated in 
large firms. The Defense Produc- 
tion Administration authorizes tax 
write-offs to companies expanding 
to produce essential materials. The 
Small Defense Plants Administra- 
tion insures that some of these 
write-offs go to the nation’s small 
business. 

Goal for precision miniature mo- 
tors is $6 million in new capital 
investment by 1954. Small com- 
panies (1500 employees or less) are 
earmarked for 33 per cent. About 
$1.6 million is still open for appli- 
cations, says SDPA. 

Makers of pumping machinery 
may apply for tax write-offs on a 
$35 million program of industrial 
expansion by July 1, 1954. The 
small business share (300 em- 
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ployees or fewer) is 20 per cent. 
About $7.5 million of the goal is 
still open for’ application by small 
companies. 

Goal for materials handling 
equipment is a $26 million indus- 
try investment for new or extend- 
ed facilities. Share of small busi- 
ness (300 employees or fewer) is 
15 per cent. Open to application 


for fast write-offs is about $3 mil-. 


lion of this defense expansion goal. 






for a nominal fee and throw up a 
fence around it with a padlock or 
simply post a 24-hour watch, de- 
pending again on the area. They 
will hire and bond a warehouse 
manager who will take an inven- 
tory of the material and issue the 
manufacturer a warehouse receipt. 

That receipt, in most cases, is 
grade-A collateral and can be used 
as security for the loan of the 
money needed. It does not guar- 
antee grade or title, but it does 
guarantee possession of the prod- 
uct by the warehousing company. 

70 to 80 Per Cent—Many metal- 
working companies are taking ad- 
vantage of this method. A. T. 
Bear, assistant vice president of 
Lawrence Warehouse Co., San 
Francisco, one of the largest in the 
business, says that in his area— 
Ohio—from 75 to 80 per cent of all 
Lawrence business is with metal- 
working firms, mostly medium 
sized. He says that the small man- 
ufacturers haven’t the _ storage 
space and large outfits don’t need 
that kind of assistance. 

Mr. Bear points out that field 
warehousing is equally good for 
seasonal products as well as year- 
around goods. Parts as well as 
finished products can be stored on 
a producer’s own property and 
moved in and out of the warehouse 
area, each movement being noted 
by the warehouse manager on the 
inventory list. 

At present, Mr. Bear says, there 
are about 3500 Lawrence ware- 
houses in the United States, Puerto 
Rico and Mexico. The number 
changes -almost daily, because as 
a loan is repaid, the warehouse is 
dissolved. 


SELECTED DEFENSE CONTRACTS IN EXCESS OF $250,000 


PRODUCT CONTRACTOR : 
Eee eee South Bend Lathe Works, South Bend, Ind. 
Ee oe Monarch Machine Tool Co., Sidney, O. 

TIED ooo sis salen bane Ree Federal Motor Truck Co., Detroit | 

ear Mack Mfg. Corp., New York 

ee eee Kendall hanes & Tool Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Final Drive & Support Assemblies........... Brad Foote Gear Works Inc., Chicago 

i ln i RRS SSR ay ere er Fruehauf Trailer Co., Detroit 
Se re err Calumet & Hecla Consolidated Copper Co., Wolverine Tube 


Div., Boston 


Automotive Tools ... 
Metal Parts for Shells 


Joseph Weidenhoff Inc., Chicago 
Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Co., Detroit 
Metal Parts for Primer Percussion.......... Calumet & Hecla Consolidated Copper Co., 


Sf eee hasan Grand Rapids Hardware Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Lighters for Fuzes ... . 
Aircraft Parts 


SS aah Se eee Free Sewing Machine Co., Rockford, Ill. 
Beech Aircraft Corp., Wichita, Kans. 


i MD... ak tssessssecancen Kollsman Instrument Corp., Elmhurst, N. Y. 
|) | ASSES Re Serer entre 5: Landers, Frary & Clark, Now Britain, Conn. 
Receiver-Transmitters ..................... Belmont Radio Corp., Chica 


Allen B. DuMont ihageutintes, Clifton, N. J. 


: Stewart-Warner Corp., Chicago 
PD i os otis ace ba as ee Parkchester Machine Corp., New York 
RENUT NMMOUS co 500 5 ba twredicew aise Se ere Gray Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Lionel Corp., New York 


ie & Turbi 





Parts for 


ne Westinghouse Electric Corp., Pittsburgh 
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CHECKLIST » CONTROLS 


GOVERNMENT control orders are digested 
or listed each week in this “Checklist on 
Controls.” For complete copies of NPA or- 
ders, write to NPA Distribution Section, First 
Basement, New GAO Bldg., Washington 25. 
For copies of OPS orders, contact nearest 
OPS district or regional office. For copies 
of OPS news releases,, write David S. Phillips, 
director, OPS Administration Services Division, 
Temporary E Bldg., Washington 25. 


Materials Orders 


AIRCRAFT ALLOY STEEL—Amend- 
ment of Aug. 31, 1952, of Schedule 1 
of NPA Order M-6A states that no air- 
craft quality alloy steel shall be de- 
livered or accepted unless it is required 
by specification and incorporated into 
orders placed pursuant to a military 
program bearing allotment symbol A-4, 
A-5 or A-7 or is required under a pro- 
gram bearing the allotment symbol E-2 
or for use in gas turbine and aircraft- 
type internal combustion engines for 
use on naval vessels, Amendment was 
effective Aug. 21. 

OIL COUNTRY GOODS—Revocation 
on Aug. 21, 1952, of Direction 1 to 
Schedule 2 of NPA Order M-6A lifted 
all restrictions on the delivery of oil 
country goods invoked during the work 
stoppage in the steel industry. 
ZIRCONIUM—Amendment 2 of Aug. 
25, 1952, of NPA Order M-80 increases 
from 200 pounds to 15 tons the quantity 
of zirconium that can be used in steel 
production without being recorded on 
the monthly melt-sheet report. It was 
effective Aug. 25. 

STAINLESS STEEL—Amendment of 
Aug. 25, 1952, of Schedule 5 of NPA Or- 
der M-80 permits the sale to or use by 
anyone with an authorized controlled 
material order of Type 347 stainless 
steel (columbium-bearing) in finished 
forms of structural shapes, plate, sheet, 
tube, strip, wire or bar that has been in 
inventory of producers and distributors 
for six months or longer. Formerly all 
Type 347 stainless was restricted to mili- 
tary or AEC use. Amendment was ef- 
fective Aug. 25. 


Controlled Materials Plan 


FOREIGN, USED STEEL—Amend- 
ment of Aug. 22, 1952, of Direction 4 
to CMP Regulation 1 authorizes steel 
consumers to acquire and use foreign 
and used steel free of allotment restric- 
tions. It also permits persons to import 
Class A products without charging steel 
content of such products against their 
allotments. Amendment was effective 
Aug. 22. 


Price Regulations 


MANUFACTURERS — Amendment 30 
of Ceiling Price Regulation 36 and 
Amendment 12 of Ceiling Price Regula- 
tion 67 modify and clarify the defini- 
tion of “manufacturer” as applied to 
manufacturers and resellers of machin- 
ery and related manufactured goods. If 
a person does not participate in the 
manufacture of a commodity to the ex- 
tent specified in the amendments, he 
will establish his ceiling price under the 
resellers’ regulation CPR 67 rather than 
the manufacturers’ regulation CPR 30. 
TIN—Amendment 13 of Ceiling Price 
Regulation 31, issued and effective Aug. 
21, 1952, makes the determination of 
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Ordnance Center Changes Command 





























Brig. Gen. W. E. Laidlaw, left, became commanding general today of the Ord- 
nance Ammunition Center, Joliet, Ill., succeeding Brig. Gen. Joel G. Holmes, who 
retired from the Army on Aug. 31. The Center controls 22 plants throughout the 
nation, all but one of which are operated by private companies. The 3.5-inch 
antitank rocket and the 105 mm recoilless rifle shell on the table are typical 
of the modern ammunition which last fiscal year cost the government $2.3 billion 


ceiling price for tin imports subject to 
CPR 31, the import regulation, instead 
of General Ceiling Price Regulation as 
formerly. This applies to tin metal, ore, 
concentrates, powder, scrap or alloys. 
BOILER, PRESSURE TUBES — 
Amendment 5 of Ceiling Price Regula- 
tion 98, issued and effective Aug. 21, 
1952, permits sellers of reconditioned 
quality re-usable boiler and pressure 
tubes to charge their customary pre- 
Korea differential for tubing upon which 
they perform hydrostatic testing, turbin- 
izing and special crop ending. The 
amendment also modifies the method of 
calculating the jobber ceiling price of 
re-usable boiler tubes sold for line pipe 
purposes, based on the price of new 
prime quality plain-end seamless line 
pipe under Section 34 of CPR 98. 
MANUFACTURERS—Amendment 37 
of Ceiling Price Regulation 30, allows 
multiunit corporate manufacturers who 
own 95 per cent of the stock of subsidi- 
ary corporations to apply to the Office 
of Price Stabilization for permission to 
file a single report covering operations 
of the parent company and all its sub- 
sidiary company operations in calculat- 
ing changes in net cost of materials 
produced in one unit of the business 
and transferred to another. Such manu- 
facturers are permitted to continue 
their. customary accounting practice of 
treating the entire corporate setup as a 
single unit in making reports on OPS 
Form 8. 


Appointments in Washington 


Robert L. Finley, formerly a member 
of the New York law firm of Spence, 
Hotchkiss, Parker and Duryee, was ap- 
pointed special assistant to defense pro- 
duction administrator Henry H. Fowler. 

Isaac C. Jeffery, formerly power man- 
ager of the Yellowstone District, Bur- 


eau of Reclamation, was appointed as- 
sistant chief, Minor Requirements 
Branch, Materials & Equipment Divi- 
sion, Defense Electric Power Adminis- 
tration. 

E. Dorrance Kelly, director of the 
Rubber Division, National Production 
Authority, was named director of a new 
Office of Synthetic Rubber, Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp. 

Four appointments to the staff of 
the Petroleum Administration for 
Defense are announced: Harris 
Bateman, deputy director of the Ma- 
terials Handling Division; W. G. Don- 
ley, assistant director of the Program 
Division; Joe Hall, chief of the Pro- 
gram Division’s Domestic Petroleum 
Branch; Byron E. Francis, special as- 
sistant to the director, Gas Facilities 
Division. 

James W. Sibley, special represent- 
ative of the general manager, Buick Di- 
vision, General Motors Corp., Flint, 
Mich., was appointed deputy director of 
the Metalworking Equipment Division, 
National Production Authority. Mr. Sib- 
ley succeeds Lincoln Love who is re- 
turning to Ford Motor Co., Detroit. 

Edwin C. Garwood was appointed as- 
sistant deputy administrator for pro- 
duction, Defense Production Administra- 
tion. Mr. Garwood will continue to 
serve as deputy assistant administrator, 
Industrial & Agricultural Equipment 
Bureau, National Production Authority. 

Leslie M. Case, formerly in the-~Hous- 
ton sales office of the Chicago Pn . 
ic Tool Co., was named director, Man- 
ing Machinery Division, Industrial & 
Agricultural Equipment Bureau, »Nae- 
tional Production Authority. 

Warren E. Hoffman, manager of the 
Land Equipment Division, General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., was 
appointed chief, Motor & Control 
Branch, Electrical Equipment Division 
Nationl Production Authority. 
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HIGH-TENSILE STEEL 


Minimum product weight and long product service are just 
two important reasons why N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE steel is ideally 
suited for tote boxes, pallets, conveyors, lift trucks, and other 
equipment used for transporting materials. 


Because N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE steel has exceptional strength and 
durability, thinner sections can be used, yet it resists abrasion, 
impact, fatigue, and corrosion. N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE steel gives 
your equipment longer life and reduces deadweight to the 
minimum; you can carry a greater net load of material with no 
increase in the gross load weight. And N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE steel 
has exceptional welding and fabricating qualities — important 
advantages where custom-made materials-handling equipment 
is required. 


If you are interested in better, more economical materials- 
handling, why not investigate N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE steel now? 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


N-A-X Alloy Division e¢ Ecorse, Detroit 29, Michigan 





NATIONAL STEEL wll 





CORPORATION 
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By H. C. TUTTLE Detroit Editor 








Mirrors of Motordom 





RE NONE ETE 


You can’t blame autoworkers for rejoicing. There’s plenty 
of work, they can pick their jobs, and there’s more money 


to jingle in their pockets 


DETROIT 
ON this Labor Day, 1952, auto- 
workers have good reason for re- 
joicing. Everything is now in their 
favor. Automobile production has 
bounced back, defense work is 
about to go great guns, they can 
take their pick of jobs, and, pos- 
sibly best of all, they have more 
money in their pockets. 

This is a great change from a 
month ago, when car and truck 
output was at the lowest point 
since 1946, no one was sure how 
long it would take to recover from 
the steel strike or whether full 
recovery would in fact be possible 
and the workers were getting one 
cent less per hour because of a 
drop in the cost-of-living index. 
Belt tightening was the vogue. . 

Fatter Paycheck — Today the 
autoworkers start drawing three 
cents more an hour now bringing 
to a total of 26 cents the cost- 
of-living allowance for hourly rat- 
ed employees, and a check for 
about $130-135 will be waiting for 
salaried employees in December as 


_ their cost-of-living allowance for 


the preceding three months. 

For the million or so workers 
covered by escalator-type contracts 
this extra money is not a pay in- 
crease. It just seems like that. It 
provides them with the same 
amount of purchasing power they 
had when the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics Consumers Price Index 
was 164. It now is almost 30 points 
higher. 

Squeezed—For most companies 
which have these contracts there 
is no pat formula by which they 
can advance their prices to cover 
their higher labor costs and to 
keep abreast of their own “‘cost-of- 
living.” A few parts makers are 
now considering tieing their prices 
to the BLS index and many whose 
product contains little labor and 
much steel have adopted a pric- 
ing formula based on prices of se- 
lected steel products. But for the 








automotive industry as a whole 
higher labor and materials cost 
can neither be absorbed nor passed 
on automatically. 

The earnings prospect of the in- 
dustry would be dismal but for 
three major factors—production of 
civilian vehicles will be higher 
next year—a conservative guess 
is about 25 per cent higher, de- 
fense output is swelling and will 
figure prominently in several au- 
tomakers’ profit position by next 
year, prices of cars and trucks 
will be up, competitive conditions 
setting the limit more effectively 
than OPS. 

Problems, Problems — In the 
near-term the auto industry is con- 
fronted with serious cost and pro- 
duction problems. The sharp re- 
covery in output in the last two 
weeks obscures these to the point 
where the casual observer forgets 
the steel strike. All makers are 
hand-to-mouth for material and 
the slightest delay in receipts 
means down time. This, in spite of 
dependence at the moment on con- 
version steel. Studebaker, forced 





back to a four-day week for lack 
of material, shows how close to 
the ragged edge all producers are. 
Also troubling suppliers and as- 
semblers is the doubtful quality 
of some of the steel which was 
received soon after the mills-re- 
sumed. In one case enough mate- 
rial is faulty that delivery sched- 
ules from the fabricator to users 
are in serious danger. Trouble may 
also develop quickly from the 
strike at Borg-Warner plants 
where the UAW-CIO is trying to 
win a master contract and a 26- 
cent an hour wage increase. Near- 
ly all auto makers depend on one 
or more products of this corpora- 
tion, which makes overdrive and 
automatic transmissions, clutches, 
gears, and other components. 

Determined—When October be- 
gins the industry intends that its 
worst problems will have ended. 
Promised steel deliveries, aug- 
mented with conversion and for- 
eign steel, offer encouragement 
that somewhere near the fourth- 
quarter quota of 1,150,000 cars 
can be produced. 

Action of the NPA stirred up 
a tempest when it reallocated 1.32 
percentage points of the indus- 
try’s quota, spreading the 15,180 
cars which this represents among 
the big three and Studebaker. The 
recipients of the higher percentage 
of industry figures were private- 
ly unhappy that they had bene- 
fitted by such small amounts. The 
redistribution falls far short of 
satisfying Ford, for one, and the 
independents whose quotas were 
reduced raged over the cut. Nash 
vows it should have had an in- 
crease instead of a reduction, and 
says it has already taken steps 
to bring about a change in NPA’s 
decision. 

This rhubarb undoubtedly will 
mean another hearing along the 
lines of that held to consider 
Ford’s plea for a higher percent- 
age of the quota. 

Nash cites registration figures 
for the first months of 1952 to 
show that only it and Willys- 
Overland sold more cars this year 
than last. 


(Material in this department is protected by copyright and its use in any form without permission is prohibited) 
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CASTINGS COMING CLEAN 
. . . dust collection cuts dirty work 


Practicing What It Preaches 


Buick Motor Division of General 
Motors is working hard to sup- 
port the slogan “A foundry is a 
good place to work.” The new cast- 
ings cleaning department which 
has been added to its foundry in 
Flint, Mich., is one step in its pro- 
gram. Obvious by its absence is 
visible dust in this operation; 12 
wet dust collectors, each capable 
of cleaning 35,000 cubic feet of 
air a minute, are installed on the 
roof. Suction pumps remove the 
dust-laden air from the tumbling 
mills in which small castings are 
cleaned, drawing it down to the 
basement. Exhaust hoods shroud 
every other dust-producing oper- 
ation. 

Unusual for a cleaning room 
is the building’s construction. A 
full basement is used. In it, in open 
storage, are kept spare parts and 
supplies. This basement also houses 
magnetic separators for tramp 
iron in the core sand, and a cen- 
tralized water system for remov- 
ing used core sand from the build- 
ing. 

The cleaning room contains 184,- 
803 square feet and is capable of 
handling 1500 tons of castings per 
eight-hour shift. Just as Buick has 
‘automatized much of its core blow- 
ing operation, it has developed au- 
tomatic equipment for many of the 
castings cleaning activities. Cylin- 
der blocks and heads are led into 
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grinding machines which in one 
pass clean top and bottom of these 
parts. Shot blasting is automatical- 
ly done, and blocks travel on au- 
tomatic conveyors through a hand 
grinding operation on _ recesses 
which cannot be reached by un- 
attended grinders. 

One very striking result of 
this mechanization is that cast- 
ings from the foundry travel 
through the cleaning operations so 
quickly they are still warm when 
they leave the cleaning room. 


Cooling a Hot Rumor 


Rumors concerning upcoming 
models are flying thick and fast, 
despite efforts of the carmakers 
to keep from whetting the public 
appetite so that the 1952s no long- 
er appeal. 

One of the hottest rumors, 
concerning Pontiac’s new model, 
was laid to rest by newly appoint- 
ed General Manager Robert M. 
Critchfield who stated flatly that 
this GM division will not offer a 
V-8 engine in its ’53s. Beyond 
that he has no comment on the 
changes which will be made. It is 
likely this engine will appear in 
1954 when the machine tool situ- 
ation is not so troublesome. One 
of the companies which will offer 
a V-8 for the first time on ’53s 
is forced to machine some of the 
parts’ on standard machine tools 
because the special purpose equip- 
ment is not yet available. Three 
car makers are believed certain to 
go over the 200-hp level with their 
1953 models—Chrysler, Cadillac 
and Lincoln. The last named prob- 
ably will have the highest rating, 
at about 215 hp. 


New Machine Tool for Ford 


This week a new transfer-type 
machine tool, costing in excess of 
$300,000, will be moved from Cross 
Co.’s new plant in Detroit to Ford 
Motor Co.’s Highland Park plant, 
where it will be put to work ma- 
chining blocks for Ford’s new four- 
cylinder overhead valve tractor en- 
gine. 

Completion of this Transfer- 
Matic and its trial run preceded 
the formal opening of Cross’s new 
facility. ‘The new tool and the 
new plant are symbolic of the ex- 
panding use of special purpose ma- 


chine tools. Cross has had two 
buildings in Detroit, but by adding 
a third which is used exclusively 
for final assembly it can expand © 
its output by about 50 per cent. 

The building had previously been | 
a steel warehouse. Cross bought it 
in January, moved into it in Febru- 
ary, and had it in operation about © 
two months later. This is notable 
in view of the fact that complete 
remodeling was necessary and — 
more than $1 million worth of spe- 
cial equipment had to be installed. 

Manufacture and assembly of 
special purpose tools might be | 
thought to be a job-shop opera- 
tion. Nearly every tool is custom 
made, but Cross manages to use | 
many common components to build 
up a special purpose tool. By that 
means batch production of parts 
and castings usually in increments 
of 50, is possible. 

The initial subassembly of 
the machines is done on special — 
work benches which can be at- 
tached for straight-line flow or sep- 
arated for individual use. Small 
parts come from the Traverse 
street building and large parts 
from the main plant on Bellevue. 
Engineering is located in the new ~ 
building at Mack and Bellevue. 

The new Transfer-Matic consists 
of 23 stations, which perform 188 
machining operations. Total time 
elapsed for these is 50 seconds. It 
gives the machine a production 
rate of 72 blocks an hour. 


Studebaker Promotes Two 


Two men widely known in auto- | 
motive circles for their transmis- © 
sion engineering work have been 
elevated in Studebaker Corp. fol- 
lowing the death of Stanwood © 
Sparrow, vice president in charge 
of engineering. -Named to Mr. © 
Sparrow’s post is Harold E. 
Churchill, formerly director of re- — 
search. M. P. deBlumenthal has | 
been promoted to chief research 
engineer. Mr. Churchill has been | 
with Studebaker 26 years and is ~ 
credited with development of the © 
amphibious “weasel” during World ~ 
War II. a 

Mr. deBlumenthal is a 17-year 
Studebaker veteran and in his post © 
as assistant chief research engi- 
neer supervised Studebaker’s au- 
tomatic transmission development. 
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NEW PRODUCT DESIGNS 
DEMAND NEW MACHINING METHODS 


This New Britain Automatic developed for contour facing jet compressor wheels 


AUTOMATIC BAR AND CHUCKING MACHINES + PRECISION BORING MACHINES 
LUCAS HORIZONTAL BORING, DRILLING AND MILLING MACHINES 











THE NEW BRITAIN GRIDLEY MACHINE DIVISION 
THE NEW BRITAIN MACHINE COMPANY 
NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 















There's more to the 
Sharon 430 Stainless 
Steel Story than 
you might think! 














Chicago 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
Milwaukee 
Philadelphia 
Los Angeles 
Montreal, Que. 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 


Cincinnati 
Dayton 
Indianapolis 
New York 
Rochester 
San Francisco 
Toronto, Ont. 











Sharon ‘430’ is not a newcomer to the stainless 
family — quite the reverse. It is the granddaddy 
of successful stainless types. It antedates the 
chromium-nickel stainless steels by many years. It 
is a thoroughly tested steel with volumes of 
successful applications. 

Automobile manufacturers have long used this 
material for complicated beading and trim where 
both the fabrication and end use have put it 

to critical tests. Hospital equipment, appliances, 
utensils, jewelry, hardware have all been 

made from Sharon ‘430’ successfully. Absorption 
towers, used in the manufacture of nitric acid, 
built of ‘430’ more than a quarter century ago, are 
still in everyday service. 

Sharon ‘430’ Stainless is available today with few 
restrictions as to end use. 

A new booklet with instructions on how to 

fabricate Sharon “430” stainless is available. 

Get your copy by writing Department 8952, 

Sharon Steel Corporation, Sharon, Pa. 


SHARON STEEL CORPORATION 
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The Business Trend | 

















*Week ended Aug. 23 











Assembly lines may move at a good clip in the fall months 
if industry is unhampered by any more large strikes. In- 
dex returns to levels attained before the steel strike 


THE FIRST of September is always 
a favorite point from which to get 
a sight on business conditions for 
the rest of the year. 

The start of the fall months 
normally ushers in a_ seasonal 
speed-up in industrial activity. 


- Plant vacations are ended and de- 


mand rises for many consumer 
goods industries. 

Record—Most industrial machin- 
ery has been going at a fairly good 
clip. Our gross national product 
(total market value of the na- 
tion’s goods and services) hit a 
record $343.2 billion in the sec- 
ond quarter, says the Commerce 
Department. This compares with 
an annual rate of $339.4 billion in 
the preceding quarter and $329.3 
billion in the second quarter, 1951. 
While production has reached rec- 
ord heights, order backlogs of the 
metalworking category also have 
climbed steadily. 

On June 30, unfilled orders for 
durables reached a peak $61.6 bil- 
lion. This record probably was 
topped by a considerable amount 
in July and August, when the steel 
strike halted many production 
lines. Add to these factors, the 
possibility of a more than season- 
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al increase in the demand for con- 
sumer goods. A case in point is 
the appliance industry. 

After a long sales drought, many 
appliance manufacturers now see 
a rising demand for their products 
in the fall and winter months. Mak- 
ers of stoves, refrigerators, vac- 
uum cleaners and other household 
durables are planning to step up 
output soon. 

If the national industrial scene 
is not clouded by more large strikes 
we are certain to have a busy fall 
period this year. 

Near Normail—As industry made 
substantial gains in its recovery 
from the steel strike, STEEL’s in- 
dustrial activity index jumped back 
to pre-strike levels in the week 
ended Aug. 23. While automotive 
output remained substantially be- 
low pre-strike turnout, freight car 
loadings and electric power gener- 
ation rose considerably above. 
Steelworks operations climbed to 
97 per cent of rated capacity in 
the week ended Aug. 23. 


Steel Output Nears Normal . . . 


The climb in steel production is 
losing some of its momentum, as 
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Based upon and weighted as follows: Steelworks Operations 35%; Electric Power Output 23%; Freight Car Loadings 22%; and Automobile Assemblies (Ward's Reports) 20%. 


output nears pre-strike levels. Steel 
plants produced 2,050,000 net tons 
of steel for ingots and castings 
in the week ended Aug. 30, es- 
timates the American Iron & Steel 
Institute. This is: an increase of 
43,000 tons over the previous week. 


Auto Assemblies Increase .. . 


The automotive industry has 
been getting back on its feet. U. S. 
plants, shoving output to more than 
double the previous week’s count, 
produced 82,886 car-truck assem- 
blies in the week ended Aug. 23, 
says Ward’s Automotive Reports. 
This total is nearly 86 per cent of 
the average weekly turnout in 
June, before the steel strike af- 
fected automotive production lines. 
Further increases in output rates 
last week were expected to bring 
the August turnout to 300,000 pas- 
senger cars and trucks—a 55 per 
cent increase over July, but a hefty 
40 per cent drop from automotive 
production in June. To date, the 
1952 turnout stands at 2,502,000 
passenger cars and 714,000 trucks, 
more than 1.5 million behind the 
3,793,000 autos and 967,000 trucks 
produced in the same months last 
year. 

Combined U. S. and Canadian 
production reached 110,639 auto- 
truck assemblies in the week ended 
Aug. 23, over the previous week’s 
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MACHIME TOOL INDEXES 
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PUMPS —NEW ORDERS 
IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 


























FOUNDRY EQUIPMENT ORDERS 


FOUNDRY TRADES ONLY 














FABRICATED STRUCTURAL STEEL 


IN THOUSANDS OF TONS 
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Charts Copyright 1952, STEEL 


Machine Tool Indexes 
1945-1947 Shipments—100 


New Orders 
1952 =1951 
475.4 266.6 114.3 
615.5 279.6 123.8 
690.3 299.5 158.9 
516.1 307.9 157.7 
483.0 323.0 175.1 
558.8 330.8 182.8 
490.6 254.6 144.7 





Shipments 
1952 1951 


488.9 eee 178.9 
380.2 voce ee 
403.9 tcc) eee 
330.5 eee 226.0 
376.5 «0s 


National Machine Tool Builders’ Assn. 


Puvaps, New Orders 
Ia Thousands of Dollars 


1952 
JOR. .nccee 5,517 
Feb. ......- 6,020 
Mar, ....-- 5,925 
OE. .xcsee 6,354 
May ...... 6,140 
JUNO 2.200. 7,957 
July ....%.- 5" 
Aug. eek 
Sept. ...... eae 
Oct. sabe 
Nov. ....-- Sete 
Dec. ...+0- Sabie 
Total ...... 


Hydraulic Institute. 





80,175 53,400 


Foundry Equipment Orders 


Value 

Index Thousands 

1951 1952 1951 
Jan. .... 404.5 668.0 $1,862 $3,075 
Feb. .... 200.4 638.6 922 2,940 
Mar. .... 310.0 599.0 1,427 2,758 
Apr. .... 385.1 490.1 1,773 2,256 
May .... 225.2 431.7 1,037 1,987 
June .... 353.8 393.2 1,629 1,810 
July .... assoc SED sees gene: 
PME, o.ai0.0 404.5 1,862 
Sept. .... 346.5 1,595 
Oct 372.4 1,714 
Nov. .... 305.5 1,406 
Dec 230.5 1,061 


Foundry Equipment Mfrs. Assn. 


Fabricated Structural Stee! 
Thousands of Net Tons 





Shi ¢ 

1952 1951 
Jan 244.9 214.0 
Feb 246.4 193.6 
Mir. 226.4 237.1 
Apr 209.2 234.1 
May 209.9 234.5 
June 167.5 257.1 
July . eee 204.4 
Aug. . 236.9 
Sept 228.3 
Oct. 239.0 
Nov 218.2 
Dec. 202.7 
| ee 2,465.8 








1952 = 1951 
2,416 2,404 
2,408 2,590 
2,501 2,602 
2,350 2,808 
2,263 2,771 
2,261 2,636 
<oo- anes 
ere 
--- Bee 
-... 2,641 
..0. 2408 
oo55 6=6 OO 





American Institute of Steel Construction 


Issue Dates on other FACTS and FIGURES Published by STEEL 


Construction ...... July 21 
Durable Goods ....Aug. 18 
Employ. Metalwkg..Aug. 4 
Employ., Steel ....Apr. 28 


Freight Cars ..... Aug. 25 

Furnaces ........ Aug. 25 Radio TV ........ 
Gear Sales ....... Aug. 25 — tosem 
Gray Iron Castings.Aug. 11 nges, Elec. . 


Indus. Production .. 
Ironers ......+-++ r4 
Malleable Castings.Aug. 11 
Prices, Consumer ..Aug. 4 
Prices, Wholesale ..Aug. 4 
July 21 
July 28 
....Jduly 28 


A 


July 14 
U, 


Ranges Gas 
. 25 Steel Castings . 
Steel Forgings . 
Steel Shipments ...June 23 
Vacuum Cleaners .Aug. 18 
Wages, Metalwkg. .Aug. 4 
Pree. Aug. 18 
Water Heaters ....Aug. 18 


Washers .. 


pale esis July 28 
...-Aug. 11 
..-Aug. 11 
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total by 73,749 units but below 
output in the same period last 
year by 37,058 passenger cars and 
trucks. 


Castings Output, Backlog Lag... 
Order backlogs for gray iron 
and malleable iron castings: con- 
tinued to decline in June, despite 
severe production cutbacks caused 
by the steel strike. While ship- 
ments of gray iron castings were 
trimmed to 835,623 net tons in 
June from 1,100,630 tons shipped 
in May, unfilled orders dropped 
more than 13,000 tons to 1,445,521 
tons of castings. Shipments of mal- 
leable iron castings fell 7000 tons 
to 74,446 short tons in June, while 
order backlogs also dipped 7000 
tons to 173,353 short tons. 
Unfilled orders for steel cast- 
ings reached 846,459 short tons 
in June. Output dropped to 141, 
628 tons from May’s 173,635 tons. 


Electrical Goods Sales Up... 


Makers of electrical equipment 
may find that the end of their 
sales slump is close. Sales by 
wholesalers of electrical goods in 
June jumped 9 per cent above 
the previous month and were 11 
per cent over sales in June, 1951, 
reports the Commerce Department. 
But the cumulative sales for the 
first six months of 1952 lagged a 
good 13 per cent behind the same 
months last year. Inventories of 
wholesalers’ electrical goods at the 
end of June plunged 8 per cent 
below the stock level on May 31 
and were 28 per cent under stocks 
on hand on June 30, 1951. Total 
inventories of wholesalers’ elec- 
trical goods at the end of June 
were estimated at $644 million. 


Refrigerator Sales Warm Up ... 


In line with the upward trend 
of all electrical goods, sales of 
electric refrigerators and ranges 
moved upward: in June. Factory 
sales of 374,199 refrigerators were 
nearly 46 per cent over those of 
May, says the National Electrical 
Manufacturers Association. This 
figure compares with the sales to- 
tal of 261,298 units sold in June, 
last year, when the post-Korean 
consumer spending boom had just 
about ended. Sales of 86,847 elec- 
tric ranges in June rose 40 per 
cent over those of May. This is 
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BAROMETERS OF BUSINESS LATEST | PRIOR | YEAR 











PERIOD* | WEEK AGO 
Steel Ingot Output (per cent of capacity)?...... 97.0 94.5 98.0 
Electric Power Distributed (million kwhr)...... 7,6501 7,626 7,016 
Bituminous Coal Output (daily av.—1000 tons). . 1,652 1,600 1,713 
Petroleum Production (daily av.—1000 bbl)...... 6.2801 6.278 6.220 
Construction Volume (ENR—amillions).......... 1,366.1 $237.5 $188.9 
Automobile, Truck Output (Ward’s—units)...... 110,639 36,890 | 138,797 
Freight Car Loadings (unit—1000 cars).......... 8301 805 838 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number). . 154 141 130 
Currency in Circulation (millions)’.............. $29,068 | $29,051 | $27,932 
Dept. Store Sales (changes from year ago)?..... +2% +2% —3% 
Bank Clearings (Dun & Bradstreet, millions).... |$16,749 | $15,210 | $14,281 


Federal Gross Debt (billions)....... 
Bond Volume, NYSE (millions)..... 


ERO as ern $263.0 $263.0 $256.4 
Ee Se a Nae $11.2 $13.4 $10.1 
Stocks Sales, NYSE (thousands of shares)...... 4,747 5,068 6,103. 
Peet Shea ts sitet, $75.6 $75.6 $70.3 
United States Gov't. Obligations Held (billions)4 $32.5 $32.6 $30.9 


Loans and Investments (billions)‘. .. 





PRICES 


2,0 
100. 





STEEL’s Weighted Finished Steel Price Index5 | 181.40 171.92 171.92 
STEEL’s Nonferrous Metal Price Index®........ 223.2 223.2 224.6 
Al) COMMmOaiiee? «..5i sc 5 eens sw erst 
All Commodities Other Than Farm and Foods’. . 112.8 112.7 116.6 


*Dates on request. Preliminary. Weekly capacities, net tons: 1951, 1,999,035; 1952, 
77,040. %Federal Reserve Board. ‘Member banks, Federal Reserve System. 51935-1939 
61936-1939—100. ‘Bureau of Labor Statistics Index, 1947-1949—100. 


112.2 112.2 115.0 

















substantially under the year-ago 
factory sales, which numbered 163,- 
922 units. 


Unemployment Rises .. . 


Unemployment in metalworking 
companies increased by 400,000 
workers between mid-June and 
mid-July, says the Commerce De- 
partment. Most of this decline was 
reported by automobile plants. 


- About 900,000 workers were off 


payrolls in mid-July because of 
the steel strike, approximately half 
of these were steel workers and 
iron ore miners. 

Claims for state unemployment 
insurance benefits also showed the 
impact of the steel strike. About 
1 million workers applied for bene- 
fits at the end of June. These 
claims reached a peak of 1.4 mil- 
lion in mid-July. In early August, 
after the steel industry resumed 
operations, the number of claims 
dropped by over 100,000. 


Fewer Firms Fail... 


Business failures are remaining 
under the year-ago number of 
casualties. There were 13 per cent 
less casualties in July than in 
the same month a year ago, says 
Dun & Bradstreet Inc. This marked 
the fifth straight month that the 
number of business failures for 
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the country had been below the 
same period in 1951. 

Failures involving liabilities of 
$100,000 or more brought total 
liabilities to $22.8 million—the 
largest July level since 1935. Cas- 
ualties among firms with liabilities 
of less than $5000 in July dropped 
to the lowest level since January, 
1949. 


Store Sales Drop... 


As production of many durable 
items slipped, sales of retail stores 
in June declined 4 per cent below 
the previous month. Sales of autos 
and automotive equipment plunged 
to $1.9 billion from $2.5 billion 
in May, says the Commerce De- 
partment, while sales of home fur- 
nishing stores dropped $53 million 
to $586 million. 


Trends Fore and Aft... 


Metalworking companies paid 
back $15 million more than they 
borrowed in the week ended Aug. 
13 ... Bank clearings in the week 
ended Aug. 20 rose 10 per cent 
above the same week, 1951... 
Crude oil output will reach 6.4 
million barrels daily in September 
while demand will take only 6.2 
million barrels, says the Bureau 
of Mines in its monthly forecast 
of market demand. 





you’re always sure 
of getting the right 
cold rolled 

“strip” steel 

from Kenilworth 


Your costs —and profits — 
may hinge largely on the 
cold rolled strip steel you 
use. 


To make certain you get the 
right kind, every coil of cold 
rolled strip steel we sell is 
now identified by one of 
these tags. 


An economy material for simple 
forming operations and general 
use where uniformity of physical 
characteristics and 
close gauge ac- 
curacy are not 
required. ‘An 
excellent 
base for 
paint and 

enamel. 













For intricate 
fabricating 
operations 
where die vid Relies ae sasile 
life is an 
important 
factor of cost 
and all applica- 
tions which de- 
mand precision and uniformity 
of gauge, chemistry and physical 
properties. Close gauge toler- 
ances insure maximum “square 
footage” per ton. 


Look for the TAG to insure 
lowest “end cost” on all your 
strip steel applications. If we 
can be helpful in selecting the 
right steel, just call on us. 


THE 





teol co. 


750. BOULEVARD 
KENILWORTH, N. J. 


SPECIALISTS: IN FLAT ROLLED 
METAL PRODUCTS 


Telephones: N. Y. COrtlandt 7-2427 
N. J. UNionville 2-6900 
Teletype: Roselle, N. J., 387 
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Excalibur... 
Blade of King Arthur... 
symbol of leadership 


Created by the magician Merlin, Excalibur, the 
sword of King Arthur possessed great powers. 
Above all, it symbolized the authority and 
leadership of the King. Only Arthur, the true 
leader, had the power to remove Excalibur 
from the anvil in which it was embedded and 
wear it as ruler of all England. 


Heppenstall SHEAR KNIVES 
.«. symbols of leadership in 
outstanding service to industry 


Users of Heppenstall Knives obtain excep- 
tional service as represented by the following 
advantages: 


% MORE CUTS BETWEEN GRINDS 
% MORE UNITS PER BLADE 
ye LOWER OVERALL BLADE COST 
%& INCREASES IN PRODUCTION 
Your shearing and trimming operations can 


also benefit through Heppenstall Shear Knives. 
Make them your standard ‘specifications today. 


<> Heppenstall 






































A. B. FISHER JR. 
. a V.P., Koppers division 


A. B. Fisher Jr., operating man- 
ager since 1951 of Freyn Engineer- 
ing Department, Koppers Co. Inc., 
Pittsburgh, was appointed a vice 
president in the company’s engi- 
neering and construction division. 
In his new post Mr. Fisher will 
serve as executive assistant to the 
general manager and _ assistant 
general manager of the division. 


Charles Kuhn was appointed sales 
manager, Fansteel Metallurgical 
Corp., North Chicago, IIl. 


Link-Belt Co. appointed Albert W. 
Boegner purchasing agent for its 
new Colmar, Pa., plant and F. Wal- 
ter Skerrett to succeed Mr. Boeg- 
ner as purchasing agent, Philadel- 
phia plant. 


J. J. Turner was appointed gen- 
eral sales manager, Phoenix Iron 
& Steel Co., Phoenixville, Pa., sub- 
sidiary of Barium Steel Corp. He 
formerly was assistant general 
sales manager. 


Adm. A.-G. Noble, USN (ret.), 
was elected executive vice presi- 
dent, a member of the executive 
committee and a member of the 
board of Nordberg Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee. Since retirement from 
the Navy he has been vice presi- 
dent and general manager of Mar- 
tin-Parry Corp. He assumes the 
new duties Oct. 1. 
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M, J. BURRESS 
. . . V.P. Tay-Holbrook Inc. 


M. J. Burress was elected vice 
president and director of industrial 
sales, Tay-Holbrook inc., San 
Francisco. Associated formerly 
with Crane Co., he has been ac- 
tive in the industrial supply indus- 
try for a number of years. 


‘Orville A. Zimmermann was ap- 
pointed office manager, Chicago 
district, U. S. Steel Supply Divi- 
sion. Sylvan A. Boxdorfer is of- 
fice manager, St. Louis district. 


William C. Portman joined Charles 
Wm. Doepke Mfg. Co. Inc., Cincin- 
nati, as sales manager of its Nes- 
Tier Division. He resigned from 
the vice presidency of Flow Equip- 
ment Co. 


Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical 
Sales Inc. appointed Wallace A. 
Davidson as manager of its Kan- 
sas City district office; Donald F. 
Sheridan, head of the Wichita, 
Kans., office; and Richard E. Han- 
son, assistant to the general sales 
manager, Chicago office. 


Sands G. Falk was named man- 
ager of the newly combined found- 
ry and weldment sales divisions 
of Falk Corp., Milwaukee. He was 
foundry sales manager. A. R. Per- 
outka, formerly in weldment sales, 
was named assistant manager of 
the distributor sales division. 


of Industry 









H. F. KLUENDER 
. Visi-Trol Corp. director & sec.-treas- 





H. F. Kluender was appointed sec- 
retary-treasurer and director of 
Visi-Trol Corp., Detroit manufac- 
turer of production control and 
quality control equipment. He 
joined the company in 1949 as 
sales manager, and previously was 
vice president and general man- 
ager of Detroit Alloy Steel Co. 
for many years, becoming vice 
president and general manager of 
Detroit Gray Iron Foundry Co. 
when the two _ organizations 
merged. 


David E. Neustadt joined Chas. 
Rivitz & Co. Inc., Cleveland, as 
vice president and general man- 
ager. He was formerly California 
representative for American 
Wheelabrator & Equipment Co. 


Mosler Safe Co., Hamilton O., an- 
nounces Edwin H. Mosler Jr. 
as president. Formerly a _ vice 
president, he succeeds his father, 
the late Edwin H. Mosler Sr. Har- 
ry H. Lynn, formerly executive 
vice president, was elected to the 
newly created post of board chair- 
man. 


Raymond C. McCullough was 
named divisional sales manager, 
Bohn Aluminum & Brass Corp. He 
was district sales manager, Chi- 
cago office, and now makes his 
headquarters in Detroit. He is re- 
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placed at Chicago by Richard C. 
Aylward. J. L. Adams, former di- 
visional sales manager, was pro- 
moted to assistant to the presi- 
dent. 


Kenneth J. Hagadorn was appoint- 
ed assistant superintendent of en- 
gine control manufacturing at 
General Electric Co.’s plant at 
Westover, N. Y. 


Samuel D. Kapelsohn was appoint- 
ed manager, construction depart- 
ment, Luria Engineering Co., New 
York. Since 1950 he has been con- 
tract manager and general super- 
intendent for Peerless Construc- 
tion Co., and during the preceding 
24 years was with Taylor Fichter 
Steel Construction Co. Inc. 


Hydro-Aire Inc., Burbank, Calif., 
appointed Fred H. Newcomb in- 
dustrial relations manager. 


Lawrence P. Head was appointed 
sales engineer to the St. Louis re- 
gional office of Cooper-Bessemer 
Corp. 


Louis V. Gagnon is Massachusetts 
sales representative for Frederic 
B. Stevens Inc., Detroit. 


William J. Martin Jr. was trans- 
ferred from the Cincinnati office 
to the Cleveland office of Penin- 
sular Grinding Wheel Sales Corp. 


Thomas S. Collins was appointed 
electrode representative for the 
Chicago territory of McKay Co. 


John C. Durbin Jr. was appointed 
a factory sales representative for 
New York Belting & Packing Co. 
He will have headquarters in Port- 
land, Oreg. 


Farrel-Birmingham Co. Inc. trans- 
ferred Elmer F. Myers, sales en- 
gineer, to Fayetteville, N. C. He 
has been covering the New Eng- 
land territory. 


C. W. Diven Jr. was appointed as- 
sistant sales manager of the Phil- 
adelphia district of Sharon Steel 
Corp., Sharon, Pa. 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, O., 
made the following changes in its 
district office personnel: Carl Ver- 
hine of the Columbus office was 
added to the Milwaukee sales staff: 
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J. A. Lowry was transferred to 
Columbus from New York; and 
Elmer Longnecker goes to Detroit 
from Columbus replacing Robert 
Monsarrat, named manager at 
Philadelphia. 


Robert D. Walker was appointed 
to the staff of industrial sales en- 
gineers of Weatherhead Co., Cleve- 
land. His territory will cover Ar- 
kansas, Louisiana, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma and Texas. 


Whitney Chain Co., Hartford, 
Conn., appointed Anthony J. Swis- 
ler regional manager for the West 
Coast and George A. Banton dis- 
trict manager of the southern Cali- 
fornia and Arizona territory. 





W. ROY WIDDOES 
. on president’s staff, Lukens 


W. Roy Widdoes, director of in- 
dustrial relations, Lukens Steel 
Co., Coatesville, Pa., was appoint- 
ed to the president’s staff. He will 
be secretary of the management 
committee and will also take 
charge of certain phases of future 
planning for the company. W. C. 
Robinson becomes acting director 
succeeding Mr. Widdoes. 


New Departure Division, General 
Motors Corp., Bristol, Conn., re- 
organized its engineering depart- 
ment to broaden activities associ- 
ated with research, engineering, 
development and application of in- 
strument ball bearings, and an- 
nounces formation of a special sec- 
tion. Named to head up. the ac- 
tivity is Kenneth D. Mackenzie 





who assumes the title of assistant 
chief engineer. He formerly was 
assistant plant manager of the di- 
vision’s operations at Meriden, 
Conn. Raymond J. Lynch, also an 
assistant chief engineer, will be in 
charge of all other bearing appli- 
cations. 


Flexible Tubing Corp., Guilford, 
Conn., appointed Robert H. Poul- 
ton as_ representative-technical 
sales. 


John L. Baird retired as a vice 
president and _ director, Atlas 
Equipment Corp., Pittsburgh. 
David L. Frawley was named to 
the directorship. 


Seymour C. Beidner, former board 
chairman, Appalachian Steel Corp., 
was elected president of the new- 
ly formed Jefferson Steel Corp., 
specializing in sheet steel and tin 
mill products. The new company 
opened its New York executive of- 
fices in the Empire State building. 


J. H. Brinker Jr. was appointed 
assistant executive in charge of 
distribution for A. O. Smith Corp., 
Milwaukee. 


Robert W. McLean was named Pa- 
cific Coast market development 
representative for Westinghouse 
Electric Corp. with headquarters 
in San Francisco. 


Capt. Leo B. Farrel, USN (ret.), 
joined Seaporcel Metals Inc., Long 
Island City, N. Y.; fabricator of 
porcelain enamel architectural and 
marine products, as director of 
regional sales. 


John F. Weaber was transferred 
from the Syracuse, N. Y., sales of- 
fice of Lukens Steel Co. to the 
Cleveland district sales office to 
become resident. salesman in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 


Lukens Steel Co.’s new sales of- 
fice in Cincinnati will be operated 
under jurisdiction of the Cleveland 
district sales offiee under direction 
of Harry K. Tryon, a member of 
the sales staff in Cleveland. 


George O. Manifold, professor of 
mechanical engineering at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, was ap- 
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‘Bill, making or losing money today 


can depend on 


“Toe Tat ofa Seren" 


“Stop pulling my leg,” Biil retorted 
skeptically. 

“I’m not exaggerating. You can't 
afford to take your fasteners for 
granted,” Bob insisted. “I’m saving 
time—and time is money—just by 
following the RB&W man’s sug- 
gestion to use another kind of screw 
in my TV sets.” 

“What kind?” asked Bill. 

“RB&W’s new SPIN-LOCK 
Screw,” answered Bob. “It has a 
patented feature—ratchet-like teeth 
under the head—that not only locks 
into the surface and holds tighter, 
but also speeds assembly. It does 
away with extra parts and special 
handling. Bet your switches could 
use ‘em, Bill.” 

MORAL: Look to your fasteners 
for an often overlooked opportu- 
nity to reduce costs, and strengthen 
your competitive position. New 


RB&w 107 YEARS MAKING STRONG THE THINGS THAT 


fasteners may prove more efficient 
than the ones you’re now using. Or 
you may save by the stepped-up 
production you get from using the 
finest fasteners . . . RB&W bolts, 
nuts, rivets and screws of uniform 
accuracy, dependability and physi- 
cal properties. 

Let RB&W help you make the 
most efficient use of fasteners on 
your assembly line. Address RB& W 
at Port Chester. 

RB&W—The Complete Quality 
Line. Plants at: Port Chester, N.Y., 
Coraopolis, Pa., Rock Falls, Iil., 
Los Angeles, Calif. Additional sales 
offices at: Philadelphia, Detroit, 
Chicago, Dallas, Oakland. Sales 
agents at: Portland, Seattle. Distrib- 
utors from coast to coast. 


RUSSELL, BURDSALL & WARD 


BOLT AND NUT COMPANY 
MAKE AMERICA STRONG 
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E. DOUGLAS REDDAN 
- - - gen. sales mgr., Fireye Corp. 


pointed director of education of 
Hagan Corp., Pittsburgh. His 
headquarters will be in Orrville, 
Ohio. 


Fireye Corp., Cambridge, Mass., 
announces that E. Douglas Red- 
dan joined the organization as gen- 
eral sales manager. He has been 
associated in executive sales posi- 
tions for a number of years with 
Walter Kidde & Co. Inc. 


DONALD W. DAWSON 
- a sales mgr., American Welding & Mig. 


Donald W. Dawson becomes man- 
ager of sales, building products 
division, American Welding & Mfg. 
Co., Warren, O. He joined Amer- 
ican Welding in 1947 as manager 
of sales promotion, and for two 
years has been manager, product 
development and advertising. 


M. R. Wilson, general sales man- 
ager, Thor Corp., Chicago, re- 
signed. 





A. B. EGAN 
. . « Sheffield’s Kansas City sales mgr. 


Changes in the sales organization 
of Sheffield Steel Corp., effective 
Sept. 1, are: A. B. Egan, formerly 
manager of _ sales, reinforcing 
products division, appointed man- 
ager-sales, Kansas City area; R. 
W. Davison named assistant man- 
ager—sales, Houston area; and W. 
H. Leo, manager—sales, construc- 
tion products division, with offices 
at Kansas City, Mo. He was for- 
merly Dallas district manager. 





OBITUARIES... 


Whipple Jacobs, 55, president, 
Phelps Dodge Copper Products 
Corp., New York, fabricating sub- 
sidiary of Phelps Dodge Corp., 
died Aug. 18 at his summer home 
in Pipersville, Pa. He formerly 
was president of Belden Mfg. Co. 


William R. Phillips, 59, production 
manager of American Can Co., 
Geneva, N. Y., died Aug. 22. 


Sherman L. Kelly, 83, inventor and 
one of the founders of Electric 
Auto-Lite Co., Toledo, O., died 
Aug. 21. 


James C. Shepherd, 57, executive 
vice president, Sheffield Steel 
Corp. since 1941, died Aug. 25 at 
Kansas City, Mo. 


S. W. Sparrow, 64, vice president 
in charge of engineering ‘for Stu- 
debaker Corp., South Bend, Ind., 
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was killed in an automobile acci- 
dent Aug. 14. 


John A. Zapf, chairman of the 
board, Schultz Die Casting Co., 
Toledo, O., died Aug. 9. 


Edward A. Brewer, 69, chairman 
of the board and former president 
of Brewer-Titchener Corp., Cort- 
land, N. Y., died Aug. 22. 


Raycroft Walsh, 63, vice chair- 
man and director, United Aircraft 
Corp., died in Westerly, R. I., Aug. 
17 after a short illness. 


R. H. Sturgeon, 53, sales manager, ~ 


Pacific Northwest district, Har- 
nischfeger Corp., died Aug. 9. 


Edward E. Mix, 59, partner in 
Bronson Fan Mfg. Co., Los An- 
geles, died Aug. 16. 


Hugh J. Fraser, 54, vice, president 
in general charge of all plant op- 


erations in the United States for 
International Nickel Co. Inc., died 
Aug. 22 in Montreal, Canada. 


W. R. Ray, 73, chairman, General 
Controls Co., Los Angeles, and 
founder and president, Ray Oil 
Burner Co., San Francisco, died 
Aug. 14. 


Sanford Stephenson, 55, manager 
of wire and wire produets sales, 
Bethlehem Pacific Coast . Steel 
Corp., San Francisco, died Aug. 18. 


Herman Berg, 62, superintendent 
of Kelly Reamer Co., Cleveland, 
for 27 years, died Aug. 18. 


Norman Barratt, assistant general 
manager, Canadian division, Amer- 
ican Can Co., Hamilton, Ont., died 
Aug. 14. 


E. C. Greisen, 68, an application 
engineer at Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co., Milwaukee, died Aug. 14. 
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Quick-As-Wink Double Solenoid 
Air Valves on Coil Strapping 
and Oiling Line. 













Nt) eGR LLL 
Control Valves 








fast, positive 
on dependable 
* | action for 

w. single or sequence 
_ machine movements 


@ Whether the machine movements in your plant are of 
for the relatively simple “on-off” variety, or complicated inter- 
ied connected sequence operations, you will get a maximum of 
long, efficient service, without break-downs, tie-ups or lost 
time, by standardizing on Quick-As-Wink Control Valves 


ral throughout your plant. 

nd 

mes Quick-As-Wink Valves are designed—and built — to 
el maintain highest standards of continuous, trouble-free service. 


All parts are in pressure balance eliminating any tendency to 
creep or crawl. There is no metal to metal seating, minimizing 








er wear and reducing maintenance costs. All parts are standard- 

es, ized and readily interchangeable avoiding the delays of return- 

eel ing valves to the factory for servicing, and the expense of 

18. maintaining large standby inventories. 

aa Standardize on Quick-As-Wink—and get ail] the advan- 

d tages that only Quick-As-Wink Control Valves can give you. 
- @ 2 d 

UICK-AS-Win 

er- x 

ed AIR AND HYDRAULIC 

-| Control Valves: 

Fg. Hand, Foot, Cam, Diaphragm and Solenoid Operated 


Mfd. by C. B. HUNT & SON, INC., 1911 East Pershing $t., Salem, Ohio 
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% 
EVERY CRANE NEEDS 
THIS LIMIT STOP 








Not only disconnects the motor 
from the line, but stops the motor 
quickly. On D-c cranes, where 
high hoisting speeds prevail, 
dynamic braking aids in bringing 
the hook block to rest. 


These Limit Stops are operated 
directly by the hook block, hence 
stretching of the hoisting cables 
does not affect the tripping point. 
By removing the fear of an over- 
hoisting accident, the YOUNGS- 
TOWN Limit Stop enables the 


crane operator to do better work. 


Easily applied to both new and 





existing A-c and D-c cranes. 





* A crane without a Youngstown is as risky 
as a boiler without a safety valve. 


Ask for Bulletin 1032 describing the 
Youngstown Safety Limit Stop and 
its many advantages. 


THE ELECTRIC CONTROLLER & MFG. CO. 


2698 EAST 79TH STREET 4 CLEVELAND 4, OHIO 
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LUBRICANTS WITH STRETCH—You soon may 
be able to operate electric motors continuously with 
fewer relubrication intervals. New high temperature 
lubricants developed by the Office of Naval Re- 
search, in co-operation with leading manufacturers 
of motors, bearings and lubricants, will permit con- 
tinuous operation of motors at 300° F. with relubrica- 
tion at intervals of between 500 and 1000 hours. 
Motor design changes indicated by the study will 
increase greatly these intervals. The silicone-lithium 
soap greases give good performances for as high 
as 6000 hours; at 100° temperatures they stand up 
10,000 to 15,000 hours. Factors to be considered 
in future design are: Seals, or shields to prevent 
bearing grease loss, ball cages of selected nonfer- 
rous metals, and use of bearing steels stable at 
higher temperatures. 


APPROACH TO CONSERVATION — Political 
and geographic barriers are shrinking important raw 
metal sources of the nation. Result is a program of 
strict conservation and liberal substitution. One of 


‘ the first efforts of a company in its approach to 


conservation is to require the designer to study all 
its products, and determine which ones can be pro- 
duced successfully from alternate materials. What 
the steel and allied industries are doing may pro- 
vide some food for thought. p. 82 


MOLD BOND WITH A GRIP—A critical material 
handling problem in the shell molding process is 
solved by a new adhesive developed by World 
Bestos of New Castle, Ind. The development, which 
is applied to shell mold halves either as a film or 
liquid, when cured, securely bonds the halves with- 
out the aid of clamps or bolts. The adhesive can 
be applied closely to the casting cavities and holds 
the mold evenly with great strength. Use of shot or 
silica sand backing of most molds also is eliminated. 
In addition, the bonding adhesive disappears in 
the shell reclaiming process. 


NUMBERS "DRIVE" MILLER—Borrowing a page 
out of automatic teletype developments, and one 
out of military automatic fire-control techniques, 
scientists at Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
evolved a milling machine that cuts hours of work. 
The miller operates in response to numbers punched 
on. a paper tape, and represents a new step in the 
automatic control of machine tools. It substitutes 
mathematical operations performed on computing 
devices for many hand operations now required. In 
minutes it completes setup tasks that take hours in 
current practice. 


MECHANICAL PRODUCTION LINE—tThe mo- 
chine tool used in Ford’s engine plant in Cleveland 
for producing finished 6-cylinder engine blocks from 
rough castings is longer than five football fields laid 
end to end. If placed in a straight line this ser- 
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pentine mechanical dragon would extend 1545 feet. 
Actually, the tool consists of a series of 42 automa- 
tic machines synchronized together to form a single 
unit by automatic transfers and other devices. It 
performs, with a precision unknown to human hands, 
530 cutting and drilling operations on each cast- 
ing before offering it as a finished block. 


NO SHOCK, BETTER HAMMER ACTION— 
Those jarring blows delivered by forging hammers 
which create havoc with expensive linings of nearby 
heat treating furnaces and precision tools and instru- 
ments, can be completely controlled. Tests con- 
ducted on a Korfund spring isolated hammer founda- 
tion at Steel Improvement & Forge Co., Cleveland, 
indicate the system provides such complete shock 
control that a coin remains balanced on edge right 
beside the isolated hammer as repeated maximum 
blows are struck. Comparative tests on a non-iso- 
lated and a spring isolated hammer also demon- 
strated that the blow efficiency of the latter in- 
creased slightly over that of the non-isolated ham- 
mer. 


CLICKITY-CLACK NO MORE—if you miss that 
familiar clickity-clack while riding the Rock Island 
lines west of Peru, III.—you'll know you're riding on 
continuous type steel rail. The railroad is in process 
of laying the first 5-mile strip of rail in its quest to 
reduce ever-mounting maintenance costs, and pro- 
vide a more comfortable ride for its patrons. The 
rail, in 1500-foot lengths required 40 flat cars to 
get it on location. Welds are used to join the 
lengths together. Outcome of this initial installation 
will determine the practicability of the rail for wider 
use. 


METALWORKINGS—tThere is still a lot of man- 
power being wasted in many plants today. One 
steel fabricator by substituting horsepower for man- 
power in the form of a handling truck came out on 
the black side of the ledger by $9152 per year 
(p. 85) . . . Building solid engine blocks by a sand- 
wich technique involving simple castings may one 
day revise present automakers’ methods (p. 88). 
Alcoa is doing it with aluminum castings, and furnace 
brazing the components into one . . . Diesels are 
coming back with a roar at Packard. Family of 
four engines (p. 90) which already has interested 
the Navy to a tune of $90 million will be felt in the 
marine, industrial and commercial fields . .. A new 
process and new furnace team up to produce bright 
scale-free work (p. 92). Protective atmosphere 
generated during the tempering cycle eliminates 
cleaning operations . . . Use of steam for atomizing 
fuel oil at a Holland steel plant provides a luminous 
flame that increases heat transfer (p. 94) . . . Chief 
advantage of using crush grinding on surface 
broaches is faithful reproduction of many cutters of 
identical accuracy (p. 103). 
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Bank of four pulp digesters lined with type 316L. Total 












weight of columbium conserved here was over 700 pounds 


WAR is always wasteful, especial- 
ly in the enormous expenditure of 
natural resources required to sus- 
tain a fighting force. Extreme 
safety factors and problems alien 
to normal production are always 
encountered in war materiel. 

We in this hemisphere are now 
experiencing a depletion of rich 
sources of ores bearing metallic 
elements. Even the vast Mesabi 
iron deposits are hitting new lows 
in total iron content of the ore. 
Nickel deposits in Sudbury are an- 
other prime example of diminish- 
ing metal content. Technical ad- 
vances, however, usually can offer 
solutions in improved smelting 
practices so low-grade ores can be 
processed economically. The crit- 
ical danger occurs when nations 
find themselves isolated geograph- 
ically from raw materials and com- 
pelled to use stern conservation 
programs. 

Look for Alternates—One of the 
first efforts of conservation is to 
require the designer to study all 
his products and determine which 
ones can be successfully produced 
from alternate materials. In steel 
and allied industries this is a sus- 
tained program on the part of both 
the designer and producer. While 
the designer is studying alter- 
nates, producer research continues 
toward the development ‘of suit- 
able alternates for materials high 


&2 


in strategic element content. 

AISI type 430 stainless steel is 
currently being used as an alter- 
nate in many applications where 
materials now in short supply were 
previously used. These substitu- 
tions may not be as satisfactory 
as the more strategic materials. 
However, this grade is decontrolled 
and, in many cases, is the most 
suitable material on the market. A 
typical example is the substitution 
of type 430 for the 18-8 chromium- 
nickel stainless steels. 

Screeching Halt—Large quanti- 
ties of nickel-bearing stainless 
steels have been used in restaurant 
equipment. For example: Back 
bars, table tops, cabinets, trim, 
steam tables and many other fix- 
tures in the food service line were 
formerly manufactured from types 
302 and 304. When NPA order 
M80 became effective many of the 
18-8 orders for these applications 
were not permitted to be melted. 


As a result manufacturers have . 


changed material specifications to 
type 430 stainless and are now of- 
fering fabricated equipment to the 
trade. While AISI type 430 is a 
member of the stainless steel fam- 
ily, it must not be assumed that 
the material possesses the same 
working properties as the chromi- 
um-nickel steels. 

A typical example can be found 
in the illustrated sink strainer. It 





STRATEGIC — 
ELEMENTS 


Political and geographic barriers have wiped 
out important raw metal sources from U. S. 
Result is a program of strict conservation 
and liberal substitution 


By J. G. TERRY 
Development Engineer 
Armco Steel Corp. 
Middletown, O. 


was formerly made of type 302 
and is now being produced from 
type 430. Use of type 430 intro- 
duced the need for more opera- 
tions. These include the draw pic- 
tured at the left plus extra polish- 
ing operations. This solution, while 
more costly because of additional 
operations, still offers a successful 
alternate and permits the manu- 
facturer to market his normal line. 

Nickel Saved—Another case of 
substitution of chromium stainless 
for nickel-bearing stainless is in 
certain heat resisting applications 
where the chromium-nickel grades, 
such as AISI type 309, have been 
used in the past. Through rede- 
sign, the operating temperatures 
of oil burners have been reduced to 
the point where less heat-resistant 
materials could be substituted and 
nickel conserved.,. Also, stressed 
parts at elevated temperatures 
have been redesigned, utilizing 
larger sections; therefore lowering 
stresses and permitting lower al- 
loy content. 

Chromium stainless steels have 
also been -substituted in many 
cases for chromium plated copper 
base alloys. For example, some 
recessed bathroom fixtures were 
formerly made of copper-nickel- 
chromium plated brass but are now 
manufactured from AISI type 430. 
Besides saving copper base alloys, 
nickel salts required in plating are 
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also unnecessary. Thus a double 
conservation is effected. Even in 
the plating of steel, there has been 
a notable conservation of both 
copper and nickel salts by elim- 
inating plated parts and using 17 
per cent chromium stainless. 

Another application is the sub- 
stitution of type 430 stainless or 
high nickel alloys in industrial 

laundry equipment. Large scale 
replacements have been made, even 
for Z nickel. 

Trim Substitutes—The architec- 
tural field has also shown consid- 
erable interest in chromium stain- 
less steels. Corrosion resistant 
stone anchors are now acceptable 
in type 430 as an alternate for cop- 
per and nickel alloys. There have 
been many architectural substitu- 
tions of type 430 for the chromi- 
um-nickel grades, particularly in 
interior trim such as column cov- 
ers, wainscoting, elevator enclos- 
ures and rolled moldings. 

Fabricators who have gone to 





Draw sequence on sink strainer in type 430. One less step 


is used with type 302. Extra polishing operations were re- 


type 430 stainless steel as a re- 
placement for chromium-nickel 
grades have almost invariably 
done so with a concession either 
in corrosion resistance or labor 
cost. This indicates that the ma- 
terial will be used as a substitute 
only as long as the nickel short- 
age lasts. Of course, there will be 


cases where type 430 will prove - 


satisfactory and economical. In 
these, manufacturers undoubtedly 
will continue to produce 17 per 
cent chromium steel. They, how- 
ever, probably will be in the mi- 
nority. 

Mass Migration—A peculiar phe- 
nomenon of the chromium-nickel 
18-8 stainless steels appears when 
the material is heated in the tem- 
perature range of 800 to 1650° F. 
At these temperatures carbon mi- 
grates to the grain boundaries and 
combines with chromium, thus de- 
pleting the chromium content in 
the adjacent areas, and so lower- 
ing the corrosion resistance at 


Type 316L welded fitting for paper mill piping. Use of low carbon grade 





saved columbium and assured fit which might be lost in costly anneal 
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quired. Part still cost less than chrome plated brass 


these points. The completeness of 
this reaction is a function of time, 
but under extremely corrosive con- 
ditions it has been found that even 
welding heat will cause enough 
harmful carbide precipitation to 
give unsatisfactory performance. 

There are two ways of eliminat- 
ing this precipitation. If the 
equipment can be annealed at a 
temperature of about 1950° F after 
welding, types 304 and 316 will re- 
dissolve the carbides that have 
been formed as a result of welding 
heat. 

A second method of eliminating 
the chromium carbide formations 
is to alloy with columbium or ti- 
tanium. Columbium and titanium 
replace the chromium in the car- 
bide-forming reaction; therefore 
the chromium is not depleted in 
the grain boundary area and cor- 
rosive attack due to carbide pre- 
cipitation is not encountered in 
these “stabilized” grades. 

Columbium Economy — Continu- 
ing experience by various produc- 
ers shows that if the carbon con- 
tent of types 304 and 316 is lim- 
ited to 0.03 per cent maximum, 
harmful carbide precipitation will 
not occur, even in multiple pass 
welding on plate thicknesses up to 
34-inch. This has resulted in tre- 
mendous savings of one of the 
most strategic of materials, colum- 
bium. 

One ton of metallic columbium 
content is conserved for every 125 
tons of extra low carbon material 
used in place of columbium sta- 
bilized. Since the production of 
this grade is in the thousands of 
tons annually, a great many tons 
of columbium have been diverted 
to more essential defense uses. 
Successful applications for extra 
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low carbon grades have been 


found in the pulp and paper, 
chemical and food processing in- 
dustries. Here equipment is large 
and field erection and welding are 
usually mandatory. For _ these 
reasons the equipment cannot be 
annealed after the final welding 
operations. 

Notable conservation of colum- 
bium has been made in certain in- 
stallations. Examples: A _ recent 
order for chemical plant centri- 
fuges showed a 300-pound colum- 
bium saving; a synthetic fiber 
processing plant saved over 6000 
pounds of columbium in a single 
order for type 316L. The chemical 
analyses of 304L and 316L are the 
same as for their standard coun- 
terparts, with the exception that 
the extra low carbon grades are 
limited in carbon to 0.03 per cent 
maximum. 

Increasing Market—Extra low 
carbon grades no doubt will be 
used in increasing quantities where 
stabilized stainless grades have 
been purchased because of danger 
of failure near welds in heavy-duty 
equipment. Since the extra low 
carbon grades are 8 to 10 per cent 
less than stabilized grades in price 
base their uses should expand tre- 
mendously in the future. 

Nominal additional charge made 
for extra low carbon analysis over 
standard grades is usually less 
than the cost of annealing and 
pickling the equipment after weld- 
ing. Savings effected in price of 
the metal and columbium conser- 
vation should be of value to fabri- 
cators and the armed services. 
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There is one precaution about 
the extra low carbon grades. 
Harmful carbide precipitation will 
not occur as a result of welding, 
but the material cannot be used for 
long periods of time in the tem- 
perature range of 800 to 1650° F. 
In such applications a_ stabilized 
grade is required to prevent for- 
mation of harmful carbides and 
possible failure due to intergran- 
ular corrosion. 

Two Examples — Examples of 
new alloys receiving widespread 
attention from designers are Arm- 
co 17-4 PH and Armco 17-7 PH. 
The 17-4 PH grade is produced in 
bar form and the 17-7 PH grade 
in wire, sheet, strip and plate form. 

These grades are metastable aus- 
tenites which can be transformed 
to a martensitic structure through 
a simple heat treatment. Ordinary 
martensitic grades of stainless 
steel do not possess the corrosion 
resistance of the AISI 300 series. 
These new precipitation-hardening 
grades bridge the gap between 
austenitic and martensitic stainless 
steels. They can be worked with 
about the same procedures used on 
austenitic grades and then can be 
hardened to approximately the lev- 
els of martensitic materials. Cor- 
rosion resistance is better than 
standard martensitic stainless 
steels and closely approaches that 
of the austenitic 18-8. 

Marine Use — One noteworthy 
conservation of nickel has been 
made by substituting 17-4 PH bars 
for naval boat shafts. The mate- 
rial replaced was K-Monel. Sub- 
stantial amounts of nickel were 


Aircraft fuselage frame section produced by 
stretch forming a flanged 17-7PH blank. 
are punched after heat treatment to insure fit 


Holes 


saved. Also available in cast form, 
17-4 PH has been used for marine 
propellers in place of naval 
bronzes. 

Wire and strip of 17-7 PH are 
used as a replacement for high 
copper alloys. Among the first ap- 
plications for this material were 
springs and diaphragms to replace 
beryllium copper. 

Other important uses of 17-7 PH 
sheet and strip are in aircraft man. 
ufacture. Since the alloys can be 
formed in the soft austenitic state 
and hardened to high levels, light- 
er parts for airframes can be de- 
signed from the material than 
from hard temper AISI types 301 
and 302. Splices and laps in riv- 
eted joints are eliminated. It also 
possesses extremely high strengths 
at temperatures up to 650° F; so 
that thinner sections can be used 
in hot locations throughout the 
airframe. 

It seems obvious that future use 
of AISI type 430 will depend on a 
balance of service life and manu- 
facturing cost when type 302 is 
available again for any use. Ex- 
panding markets for extra low car- 
bon grades can be expected both 
from metal cost and conservation 
standpoints. 


Small Business Aid 


Leaflets designed to help small 
businessmen, one on the technical 
subject of selecting the right tool 
steel, and the other, “Is Your La- 
bor Turnover Cost Too High,” are 
now issued by the Small Defense 
Plants Administration. 

“Selecting the Right Tool Steel” 
explains the different types and al- 
loys of tool steel that are encount- 
ered in the machine shop. It dis- 
cusses the use of carbon steels, 
high-speed tool steels and many 
more. 

The labor problem booklet out- 
lines a workable method by which 
the small businessman can esti- 
mate what his labor turnover costs 
are. It also suggests methods for 
reducing this drain on business ef- 
ficiency. 
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Handling 
Costs Cut 
in Parts 

Assembly 


Steel fabricator put one fork truck to work and improved 


parts container design in the assembly plant. 


Savings: 


$9152 per year in handling costs 


HOW MUCH materials handling 
equipment would a firm need to 
save more than $9000 in one year’s 
time? : 

A Detroit steel fabricator pro- 
vides a detailed answer to that 
query as it affects his operation. 
Putting one fork truck to work and 
improving parts container design 
in the parts assembly plant, engi- 
neers were able to cut $9152 an- 
nually from previous labor han- 
dling expense. 

Wasted Manpower—lIn setting up 
a new parts plant separate from 
existing facilities the company 
sought to overcome manpower 


waste in the component assembly 
operation. In this department, a 
four-man crew worked with hand 
hoist and cranes to unload, store 
and handle conveyor parts through 
the various assembly stations. The 
arrangement was judged slow and 
inflexible. 

As a result, one small-size Baker- 
Raulang fork truck was placed in 
service to replace the hand labor. 
Now, all handling in the new build- 
ing is performed by this one truck 
—at the resulting savings in time 
and labor. 

Inaccessible Containers — An- 
other step followed that further 



























Truck operator 
feeds parts to 
workers at assem- 
bly benches, po- 
sitioning — self-un- 
loading contain- 
ers on the tables 




































All parts handling is done by fork 
truck and special parts containers. 
The homemade containers designed for 
this job are stackable and tierable 


increased efficiency of handling 
and storage. Parts containers in 
use were difficult to unload at the 
production tables. In addition, con- 
tainers were inaccessible, forcing 
workers to depend entirely on the 
truck to remove boxes from the 
stack whenever even a small quan- 
tity of parts was needed. 

Solution was a homemade hop- 
per with self-unloading feature. 
Hopper can be fork trucked easily 
and is not difficult to stack. Con- 
tainers are employed at both pro- 
duction and work benches. To get 
most effective results from its 
truck, the firm requested all sup- 
pliers to ship material in track- 
able boxes or cartons. Now, about 
90 per cent of all material received 
is handled by fork truck without 
trouble. 

Fast Trip—The operation, as 
finally resolved, sees about 500,000 
pounds of parts pass through the 
small assembly building each 
month. The fork truck meets high- 
way trucks at the receiving pit, 
unloads shipments, takes them to 
storage in half the time required 
in the old plant. 

When parts are needed at pro- 
duction tables, the truck delivers 
them. As components are as- 
sembled, workers place them on 
pallets near work areas for a fast 
trip to storage. 





Stress-strain values for normalized ingot iron. Circles are values 
at minus 78° C on specimen previously extended to maxi- 
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Sub-Zero Strain Aging Affects lron Properties 


True stress-strain relationship of ingot iron extended in 


tension at minus 120°C definitely affected by strain aging. 


Brittleness is determined by initial tension 


HE WAY metals deform with 

ultimate failure or fracture 

depends on a number of fac- 
tors. 

At high temperatures metals 
creep, at room temperatures dif- 
ferent metals vary greatly in duc- 
tility at fracture. At sub-zero 
temperatures, some metals become 
noticeably embrittled, whereas 
some steels and certain nonferrous 
alloys become tougher than at 
room temperature. 

In recent years, several invest- 
igations indicated clearly that the 
true stress-strain relationship for 
metals and alloys extended in ten- 
sion depends not only on the in- 
stantaneous values of strain, strain 
rate and test temperature, but also 
on the previous strain-temperature 
history of the specimen. 

Story on Ingot Irons — Here’s 
what the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards found out about ingot iron 
after extending tensile specimens 
at selected temperatures, ranging 
from minus 196 to plus 100° C, to 
specified strain values, and subse- 


quently extending them to fracture 
at different temperatures within the 
mentioned temperature range: 

Strain aging definitely has a pro- 
nounced effect on the true stress- 
strain relationship of ingot iron 
specimens extended in tension at 
temperatures as low as minus 120° 
C. Until now, general opinion was 
that strain aging of ingot iron is 
insignificant at sub-zero temper- 
atures. 

That rheotropic brittleness of in- 
got iron depends upon the initial 
condition of the specimen. 
example, cold working of hot rolled 
or normalized specimens by ex- 
tension in tension at room temper- 


ature removed some of their brittle- © 


ness at low temperature, whereas 
similar cold working of annealed 
specimens increased their low tem- 
perature brittleness. 

Previous Findings—Recently, in- 
vestigators had reported that part 
of -the brittleness in steels and 
other metals at low temperatures 
could be removed by cold work at 
temperatures above that of the 
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transition range from ductile to 
brittle behavior. Such brittleness 
had been termed rheotropic, and a 
large part of the deficiency in duc- 
tility of annealed steels and some 
other metals at low temperatures 
had been reported to be rheotropic. 

On the basis of processing and 
previous heat treatment, the in- 
got iron samples studied by NBS 
could be classified as annealed, 
hot-rolled, quenched and tempered, 
normalized, or cold-drawn. They 
were all machined into cylindrical 
tensile specimens’ and extended in 
tension to specified strain values in 
a pendulum-type hydraulic test- 
ing machine of 50,000 pounds ca- 
pacity. 1 

While undergoing deformation, 
the specimens were kept complete- 
ly submerged in a liquid bath main- 
tained at the desired temperature, 
except in those tests made at room 
temperature. 

. Extended Twice—The specimens 
were first extended at selected tem- 
peratures ranging from minus 196 
to plus 100° C. After an interval 
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of about 14-hour, they were again 
extended—this time to fracture— 
at a different temperature within 
the same range. 

During the interval between the 
two stages of each test, the speci- 
men was maintained at the lower 
temperature in order to minimize 
any strain aging of the iron dur- 
ing this period. Simultaneous load 
and diameter measurements were 
made throughout the course of 
each stage of deformation, and 
true stress-strain curves were 
plotted from these data. 

The deviation of the true stress- 
strain curve for the second stage 
of the tension tests from the true 
stress-strain curve for a single- 
stage test at the same temperature 
as that used in the second stage 
gave a measure of the effect of 
the strain-temperature history 
during the first stage of the test 
on metal’s tensile properties. 


The Determining Factors — For 
ingot-iron specimens extended in 
tension in the temperature range 
studied, the total work hardening 
(increase in true stress with true 
strain) is mainly the resultant of 
the two‘processes known as strain 
hardening and strain aging. Strain 
hardening is caused by crystal de- 
formation and increases as_ the 
testing temperature is lowered. 
Strain aging, on the other hand, 
is generally associated with the 
precipitation of an element from 
solid solution and increases (with- 
in limits) with rise in temperature. 

The work hardening of ingot 
iron during deformation in tension 
at temperatures below minus 120° 
C is mainly strain hardening; thus 
at these temperatures the total 
work hardening increases with low- 
ering of the temperature. However, 
as the testing temperature is 
raised above minus 120° C, the 
strain aging during the deforma- 
tion of the specimen increases suf- 
ficiently to become a dominating 
factor, and the work hardening 
then increases with increase in 
testing temperature. 

The relative proportions of 
strain aging and strain hardening 
at the various temperatures for 
the five conditions of the ingot 
iron were determined on the basis 
of the known tendencies of these 
two types of work hardening to in- 
crease or decrease with tempera- 
ture. 
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After final assembly, aircraft external fuel tanks are coated with special 
compound by painters in this pressure-ventilated and heated spray booth 


Slip Covers for Fuel Tanks 


Air resistance of aircraft external fuel tanks is greatly 
‘reduced by a coating of zinc chromate solution and a 
synthetic rubber-base compound 


THE MAN who coaxes the top few 
miles-per-hour from today’s fast 
combat airplanes may not be an 
engineer or an aerodynamicist, but 
a painter. High speed paint, de- 
signed to cover tiny surface varia- 
tions with a smooth aerodynamic 
film, is pushing up jet aircraft 
speeds. 

Ryan Aeronautical Co., San 
Diego, Calif., is adapting this de- 
velopment in the production of 
huge external fuel tanks for air- 
craft. These containers are given 
an exacting surface preparation 
which reduces their air resistance 


and adds to their protection 
against the elements. With this 
streamlining plus design, pat- 


terned after a wing foil section, 
the tanks can “keep up” with the 
speediest planes. 

Slippery Skin—First step in giv- 
ing the tanks a slippery skin be- 


gins after final assembly and in- 
spection. They are suspended in 
a large pressure-ventilated paint 
spray booth, from overhead mono- 
rail conveyors. Attachment is 
made by connectors which attach 
to the tank strut fittings. Thinner 
and alcoholic phosphoric acid solu- 
tion are used to clean and. to 
etch slightly the aluminum alloy 
surfaces to provide good adherence 
for the primer. A coat of zinc 
chromate solution, which grips the 
metal and provides a slightly acid 
base for the next coat, is sprayed 
on. After a few minutes drying 
time, a special synthetic rubber- 
base compound is sprayed on. 
Formulated for its aerodynamic 
advantages, the compound also re- 
sists attack by aromatic fuels. It 
is rain ‘erosion-proof at high 
speeds. This is an important char- 
acteristic because, at near-sonic 
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speeds, rain drops can hammer 
painted surfaces with the destruc- 
tiveness of small bullets. This at- 
tack has been known to remove 
ordinary paint as effectively as a 
desert sand storm. 

Resins “Poisoned” — The prep- 
aration must be mixed immediate- 
ly prior to its application and can- 
not be stored, even for a few 
hours, after mixing. It contains 
powdered aluminum which 
“poisons” the resins in the solvent 
within a short time after it comes 
into contact with them. This 
causes them to jell and become ex- 
tremely viscous. 

As the aluminum flakes dissolve, 


“Electronic Brain” Makes 


RAW MATERIAL extracting in- 
dustries may benefit greatly by 
development of a new and im- 
proved electronic “brain” by the 
Goodyear Aircraft Corp., Akron. 

The new “thinking machine,” 
an electronic differential analyzer, 
promises to help operators over- 
come inefficiencies in extracting 
ores, oil and gas from the earth. 
Through analytical studies of pro- 
duction procedures, it is also able 
to show where machines and op- 
erating techniques can be im- 
proved. 

Many Uses—To date, the an- 
alyzer has been used mostly for 
classified work under government 
contract. But the newer version 
was built by Goodyear as a com- 
mercial product to permit its use 
in a variety of fields. 

Usefulness of the machine is 
evident not only to electronic ex- 
perts but to industrialists as well. 
In a general sense, the analyzer is 
an outsized slide rule and, as such, 
constitutes an answer to the crit- 
ical shortage of engineers—in all 
fields. 

With its ability to determine the 
solution to problems of higher 
mathematics in a matter of min- 
utes, the analyzer permits engi- 
neering specialists to devote more 
time to advanced phases of their 
research and development activi- 
ties. 

Figures or Simulates—It is ca- 
pable of solving problems of mo- 
tion and control, either by direct 
simulation or by mathematical 
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they react with the resins to pro- 
duce quantities of hydrogen gas 
which would accumulate excessive 
pressure in a closed container. A 
special mixing technique is em- 
ployed to insure that the tiny alu- 
minum flakes spread out in the 
resins and lie as flat as possible. 

After spraying, the tanks are 
rolled out of the spray booth on 
monorail conveyors into the final 
assembly building. They are wet- 
sanded and hand-rubbed until the 
finish is perfectly smooth. Instruc- 
tions and fitting locations are sten- 
ciled on with vinyl lacquer—only 
paint which seems to adhere to 
the compound. 





Ore Mining Easier 


equations, covering a multitude of 
fields ranging from questions deal- 
ing with flight in solar space to 
the measurements of a baseball’s 
curve. 

The analyzer solves problems in 
terms of voltages and wave forms, 
which are transcribed onto paper 
in allied recording machines, and 
interpreted by trained technicians. 
Problems of direct simulation are 
answered through a study of elec- 
trical and mechanical circuits. By 
substituting different voltages in 
the analyzer for the different parts 
of an equation, any problem of 
motion that can be translated into 
a mathematical equation can be 
solved. 

New Ideas Tested—The Good- 
year analyzer also encourages ad- 
vanced thinking and_ inventive 
processes through its ability to 
test the workability of new ideas. 

Smaller and more compact than 
the usual computer unit, analyzer 
looks like an ultra-modern, stream- 
lined telephone switchboard. It is 
operated entirely from the front. 
The control panel is sloped for 
easy reading of dials and indica- 
tors. 

Field: Unlimited—Uses for the 
machine have already been found 
in the textile and automotive fields. 
Evident is its ability to find the 
answer to complex. engineering 
problems in the fields of heavy 
construction, mining, petroleum 
recovery, transportation and in the 
field of atomic research and devel- 
opment. 





_ings are of only three kinds. 
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ALUMINUM ENGINE BLOCKS 
of four, six and eight cylinders 
made from the same three cast- 
ings? It’s neither impossible nor 
improbable—they’re doing it at the 
Cleveland Development Division of 
Aluminum Co. of America. It’s 
also being investigated by several 
automakers. : 

How do they do it? The answer 
is furnace brazing of component 
aluminum castings. These cast- 
One 
is the front end, one the rear and 
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Exploded view of V-8 engine 
block shows integral sections 
and brazing sheet in place 


















Development division engi- 
' neer Paul Crane assembles 
sandwich for furnace braze 


Sandwiched from Simple Castings 


ee aaa a 


Complicated castings can be broken down into simple com- 
ponents, then furnace brazed to form the finished part. 
Use of the method on aluminum engine blocks is promising 


After furnace brazing integ- 
ral parts form complete unit. 
Block is ready for machining 





CKS the third is the middle section. temperature than does the parent simple jigging fixtures is required. 
ders When requirements are for an material. Note here that the fur- Used Elsewhere—Brazing meth- 
cast- engine with six cylinders, they put nace requirements call for control od is same in principle as that in 
nor in one of each of the end castings within 5° F plus or minus. Crit- use for several years on other 
; the and two of the middle pieces. If ical melting range of the brazing -products. One manufacturer uses 
n of the call is for eight cylinders, an- alloy is between 1080 and 1085° F. a forged shell for one part of an 
It’s other middle section is added to Company engineers recommend automatic transmission unit and 
yeral the pile. a gas-fired convection furnace. In brazes the cast parts in place. 

Furnace Tolerance — Between production the component parts Fatigue tests show that in almost 
swer each section of the assembly is a would be stacked together with all cases failure occurs in the par- 
nent gasket-like piece of brazing alloy the gasket of brazing alloy in be- ent material and not in the brazed 
cast- which has been fluxed. This ma- tween them. Weight of the cast- joint. Same method is being tried 
One terial has about 12 per cent silicon ings is often enough to hold the on cylinder heads (STEEL May 19, 
and and as a result melts at a lower parts in place and use of only 1952 p. 95). 
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Aluminum cylinder block for Packard's in-line six marine 
diesel is turned on its side for machining cavities in 
which removable cylinder linings and heads will be seated 


Diesels Come Back with a Roar 


Family of four engines revealed by Packard to make strong 
comeback in marine, industrial and commercial fields. High 
interchangeability ‘‘sold’”’ the Navy $90 million worth 


SOME 30 years ago Packard Mo- 
tor Car Co. took a flier with a 
diesel engine. It made what was 
said to be the first aircraft diesel. 
Since then, however, its interests 
have been in gasoline powered en- 
gines, and recently in jets. 

The diesel came back for Pack- 
ard with a roar after the firm de- 
veloped a family of four engines 
with high interchangeability of 
parts and “sold” their worth to the 
Navy. A $90 million contract from 
the Navy for these marine diesels 
followed. 

Aims Are High—Output is cur- 
rently taken up by the defense or- 
der, but this will not always be the 
case, so Packard is aiming at re- 
entering the marine engine field in 
a big way. It believes, further- 
more, that these new engines, des- 
ignated series 142, also are going 
to make a big noise for themselves 


in other industrial and commercial: 


applications. Trucks, busses and 
off-the-highway vehicles may be 
some of these. 

There are several features which 
set these engines apart from other 
diesels. Outstanding is the fact 
that they embody an all-aluminum 
structure. Besides the cylinder 
block and integral crankcase, the 
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oil pan, valve covers, timing gear 
cover, supercharger, intake and 
exhaust manifolds, pistons and 
other miscellaneous parts are of 
aluminum. Result is that the en- 
gines have the lowest weight-to- 
horsepower ratio of any diesel cur- 
rently in production and a total 
weight far less than other diesels 
of a comparable horsepower. 

The two models presently man- 
ufactured are an in-line six weigh- 
ing 2200 pounds and developing 
300 brake-horsepower at 2000 rpm 
and a V-12 weighing 3250 pounds 
and putting out 600 bhp. Later 
an in-line eight, developing 400 
bhp, and a V-16 of 800 bhp may 
be added. All ratings are cited 
with superchargers. ; 

Parts Interchangeable — A11 
these engines will have much in 
common. One basic cylinder de- 
sign is used in each. This cylinder 
is of 142-cu in. displacement, with 
a bore of 5%-inch and stroke of 
614-inch. Compression ratio is 15 
to 1. 

This interchangeability also car- 
ries over to pistons, wrist pins, in- 
take and exhaust valves, valve 
springs and guides, main and cam- 
shaft bearings, fuel injectors and 
fuel pumps and severai other parts. 


. cylinder. 


In goes the heart—complete assembly, including cylinder 
head and liner, valves, fuel injector, piston and connect- 
ing rod, is lowered into the V-12 block as one piece 


Even the crankshaft on the six and 
V-12 is completely interchangeable. 

Heart of the engine is a unique 
cylinder head. Precision-cast in 
alloy steel by the investment proc- 
ess, it contains a spherical precom- 
bustion chamber into which is fed, 
by a pintle-type fuel injector, me- 
tered quantities of fuel. This 
chamber is centered over the pis- 
ton and the hot gases from it are 
directed through a removable mul- 
tiple orifice burner, impinging on a 
dispersing cone on the _ piston’s 
dome to give the fuel-air mixture 
high turbulence for clean burning. 
Also within the head are four 
valves, two intake and two ex- 
haust, opened by individual cam- 
shafts. Exhaust valves are sodi- 
um cooled and all are Stellite faced 
and seated in -Stellite rings. 

One Piece Assembly—The entire 
unit is self-contained and in man- 
ufacture is welded to the wet-type 
cylinder liner to make an easily 
replaceable one-piece assembly. 
This fits into the cylinder block 
and is held in place with a thread- 
ed plug. 

_ A five-ring permanent molded 
aluminum piston operates in the 
Lubrication of the wall 
and wrist pin is by splash feed: 
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These photographs show a lot of copper bus bar in a 
new plant of a great chemical company, whose name 
and location cannot be disclosed. The copper carries 
heavy currents to electro-chemical equipment for the 
production of valuable products used in national defense 
and in industry. Revere furnished 325,000 pounds of 
bus bar for this service, the bar going into substations, 
rectifier stations, and cell houses. In addition, at the 
time of installation the Revere Technical Advisory 
Service collaborated with the customer in working out 
some difficult details in the design of switches. If you 
need electrical conductors, remember that copper has 
the highest electrical conductivity of all the commercial 
metals, that Revere makes bus bar, and that the Revere 
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Technical Advisory Service is always ready to work with 
you on any problem concerning copper and its alloys 
ot aluminum alloys. Call the nearest Revere Sales Office. 


REVERE 


COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
° * e 


Mills: Baltimore, Md.; Chicago and Clinton, Ill; Detroit, Mich; 
Los Angeles and Riverside, Calif; New Bedford, Mass.; Rome, N. Y— 
ales Offices in Principal Cities, Distributors Everywhere 


SEE REVERE’S ‘“MEET THE PRESS’ ON NBC TELEVISION EVERY SUNDAY 











Bearings and other points are pres- 
sure lubricated. 

The crankshaft, an alloy steel 
drop forging, has seven bearings. 
Main bearings are of the silver- 
coated, steel-backed type, over- 
layed with lead and tin for scuff 
and corrosion protection. 

Engines Well Cooled — The en- 
gine is fresh-water cooled, using sea 
water type heat exchangers. Be- 
cause the supercharger operates on 
hot exhaust gases, the aluminum 
exhaust manifold contains a stain- 
less steel tube and, as insulation, 
a dead-air space between the tube 
and the manifold casting. The 
manifold itself is water jacketed 
to reduce heat radiation. 


PLATING OR PAINTING WITHOUT PICKLING 


Air motor starters are used by 
the Navy to effect quick starting 
under cold weather conditions, but 
electric starters could be used. 

How many of these engines are 
required per ship is not being dis- 
closed by the Navy at present. 
Neither are the types of ships 
equipped with these engines made 
public. A major use is for mine- 
sweepers and it is known that the 
engines not only provide the power 
for the screws but also for auxil- 
iary devices. 

Manufacture of the engines is 
centered in a building adjacent to 
Packard’s main plant on Grand 
Blvd. in Detroit, formerly used as 
a parts depot. 





. . . protected atmosphere does the trick 


Furnace Eliminates Second-Operation Cleaning 


BRIGHT scale-free tempering and 
controlled oxidation tempering 
from 400° to 1400° F are made 
possible by a sealed, controlled at- 
mosphere furnace manufactured 
by Ipsen Industries, Rockford, Ill. 
The D-300 tempering unit utilizes 
a new process of controlled oxida- 
tion recently developed by the Ip- 
sen research staff. 

Formerly bright or controlled 
oxidation was not important, since 
a heavier scale had already been 
formed on the piece at higher tem- 
peratures during the heat treating 
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cycle and a cleaning or pickling 


operation was necessary. With the 
development by the company of 
bright, scale-free heat treating, 
cleaning operations can be elim- 
inated resulting in savings in both 
time and money by using bright or 
controlled oxidation tempering. 
Smooth Surface—A_ protective 
atmosphere is supplied to the 
D-300 unit during the entire bright 
tempering cycle. After sufficient 
time at temperature, the load is 
cooled in the furnace until it reach- 
es about 400°F. The bright scale- 





free work is then cooled enough 
to be removed from the furnace 
without danger of oxidation. Clean- 
ing or pickling are not required 
before plating or painting. 

A controlled oxide coating, of- 
ten desired to reduce corrosion or 
wear and to produce an attractive 
blue-gray or blue-black appearance, 
can also be produced in the unit. 
The job is done either in a sepa- 
rate operation or concurrently 
with tempering or annealing. 

Exact Control—Protective at- 
mosphere is used to maintain a 
bright surface during any neces- 
sary tempering or annealing oper- 
ations prior to the controlled oxi- 
dation cycle. Thus it is possible to 
maintain strict control over the 
oxidation process irrespective of 
the tempering or annealing por- 
tions of the cycle. 

After the load heats or cools to 
the oxidation temperature, flow of 
protective gas is discontinued and 
a predetermined quantity of wa- 
ter is introduced into the unit for 
a specified period. Work then is 
removed from the furnace and air- 
cooled or liquid quenched. 

Just Enough—During either air 
or quench cooling, further oxida- 
tion is prevented by the controlled 
oxide coating. The air-cooling proc- 
ess produces a blue-gray coating 
and the oil quench a darker blue- 
black finish resulting from oil pen- 
etration into the oxide film. Either 
soluble or standard quenching oil 
may be used. 

Ease in maintaining uniform 
temperature makes the unit well 
suited for use in nonferrous tem- 
pering. Sensitivity of these metals 
to temperature differences and the 
need for tempering close to the 
melting point of some of the softer 
metals makes uniformity essential. 
Solution heat treatment of alumi- 
hum, copper and brass annealing 
and precipitation or solution heat 
treatment of ‘beryllium copper are 
a few nonferrous applications. 

Don’t Excavate—Floor mounting 
eliminates pits and simplifies in- 
stallation. Piping and wiring re- 
quire only simple connections. 

_ Welded gas-tight frame and flat, 
ground door frame and door plate 
practically eliminate leakage prob- 
lems. Door construction and air- 
draulic lifting mechanism are the 


- Same as used on company’s other 


automatic heat treating units. 
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500 PIECES 


IN THE BIN...FOR THE 


COST OF 100! 


The Acme-Gridley Model M Single Spindle Auto- 
matic Bar Machine cuts costs on small-lot work— 
and speeds production, too. 

That’s the customer-documented experience of 
The Elliott Company, in their Springfield, Ohio 
plant. The figures in the table above are their own— 
as is the statement of cost saving. They further 
state that these savings will recover cost of the ma- 
chine in three years. 

Notice the wide variety of parts, and the uni- 
formly faster machining times on each—an average 
production increase of 87%. But faster production 
and versatility are only part of the story. Addi- 
tional savings—in machine and tool investment, in 
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14.0 MIN. 
1%"-—2%’ | (Hand Screw 9.5 
Machine) MI N. 
32 5.0 MIN. 
1'—2%’ (Old Style x yf 
$.S. Automatic) MI N. 
12 15.0 MIN. 
2'’ DIA. (Hand Screw 5.4 
Machine) MI N. 
5 20.2 MIN. 
2’ LONG eee 12.0 
Machine) MIN. 
16 11.0 MIN. 
%e— 2%." = Screw 7.0 
jachine) M 1 N 4 
10 7.5 MIN. 
2’ DIA. (Hand Screw 32 
Machine) MIN. 
16 27.0 MIN. 
RE 4), » LONG (Hand Screw 12.5 
Machine) MI N. 












floor space, in man hours—go to make up the five- 
to-one reduction in production costs realized by The 
Elliott Co. 

’ All of these are the direct results of inherent de- 
sign features of the Model M: wide, open tooling 
zones, for easy access; heavy, rigid frame construc- 
tion, to permit the use of carbide tools; simple cam- 
ming, for quick change-over; three automatic spin- 
dle speed ranges, for most efficient cutting; inde- 
pendent camming for the eight tool slides, to per- 
mit combining cuts—these and many more. 

Learn about them in Bulletin.M-50, your guide 
to lower machining costs on small-lot work. 


The NATIONAL ACME CO. 
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Contract Manufacturj 
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PROGRESS IN 


STEELMAKING 








Oil-fired furnace equipped with mod- 
ern total radiation-type pyrometers 


Luminous Flame Increases Heat Transfer 


Full scale furnace tests at Holland steel plant disclose that 
steam employed for atomizing fuel oil lowers peak radi- 
ation of flame and extends peak further from burner 


SINCE early 1949 work has been 
in progress on an experimental 
furnace made available by the 
Royal Netherlands Steelworks, 
Ijmuiden, Holland, for the purpose 
of studying the mechanism of 
luminous flame radiation. This 
work is being carried out by sci- 
entists and engineers from France, 
Holland, Sweden, United Kingdom 
and the United States. 

A furnace designer can predict 
with fair accuracy nonluminous 
radiation, because it arises almost 
entirely from CO, and H,O whick 
are the products of complete com- 
bustion. But if low emissivity re- 
sulting from a nonluminous flame 
is not satisfactory, the heat trans- 
fer may be increased by develop- 
ing a luminous flame, that is, a 
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diffusion flame containing carbon 
particles due to a combustion and 
thermal cracking and to incom- 
plete combustion. The main diffi- 
culty is that since radiation is 
given out during the process of 
combustion it is dependent on the 
rate at which combustion is taking 
place, and this can only be studied 
experimentally in the conditions of 
a full-scale furnace. 

How Results Are Obtained—In 
practice the furnace designer will 
use his experience with the par- 
ticular fuel and conditions prevail- 
ing and will multiply his .estimate 
of nonluminous radiation by per- 
haps two or three to allow for lu- 
minous radiation and will reach a 
result accurate enough for his 
initial purpose. But if he wishes 


to know the effect, for example, of 
changing to a different fuel or 
changing the method of introduc- 
tion of the air, he is without any 
information and is certainly un- 
able to specify the conditions 
which will make the greatest pos- 
sible use of luminous radiation. It 
is the object of the present work 
at Ijmuiden to enable him to ac- 
complish this. 


Detailed results of the 48 per- 
formance trials of oil fuels thus 
far compléted in Holland are as 
follows: 


‘1. Oil gives a flame with the 
peak radiation 17 per cent lower 
than 50:50 creosote -pitch, 7 per 
cent narrower and with the peak 
radiation further from the burner. 


' The gas exit temperature and the 
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Banish the Bit 
OW PICKLING AND PLATING EQUPHENT 


with these NATIONAL CARBON AND GRAPHITE AND 
KARBATE IMPERVIOUS GRAPHITE PRODUCTS 


Pickling and tinning are messy, expensive — and necessary. 
However, you can greatly reduce equipment maintenance costs 
and improve plant housekeeping by making full use of these 
National Carbon products wherever service is dirty and tough. 
As is well known by manufacturers of your pickling and 
plating solutions, only carbon and graphite and 
impervious graphite withstand the “bite” of 
so wide a range of corrosive chemicals. 
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The terms ‘‘Karbate’”’ and ‘‘National’”’ are registered 
trade-marks of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY 
A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporatien 


i WRITE FOR CATALOG SECTION—S-5005 So tase dias benink, ew Vash: 29, New Vert 
District Sales Offices: Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, Kansas City,. 
New York, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 
OTHER NATIONAL CARBON PRODUCTS _) IN CANADA: National Carbon Limited, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg 


BLAST FURNACE LININGS » BRICK » CINDER NOTCH LINERS + CINDER NOTCH PLUGS - SKIMMER 


BLOCKS + SPLASH PLATES « RUNOUT TROUGH LINERS * MOLD PLUGS + TANK HEATERS 
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ARE YOU GETTING 
ALL THESE BENEFITS 
FROM YOUR 
CUTTING FLUID? 


.. ++ LUBRICITY 


to withstand pressure and reduce friction 


... + VERSATILITY 
one cutting fluid to do 90% of all jobs 











~ ANTISEP doubles tool life 


for Portland manufacturer 
—ut'/5 the cost of oil! 


.- ++ ANTISEPTIC PROPERTIES Operation consists of forming, threading 
no skin sores, no rancid odors and tapping stainless steel pipe nipples 

from 316, 340 and 303 type steel. This 

..e« FILM STRENGTH . company switched from straight oil— 


costing 42¢ per gallon—to Antisep A.P. 


which gives you longer tool life 
g y g Base mixed one part to 30 with water— 


COOLER WORK at a cost of about 8¢ per gallon. 
which can be handled bare-handed LATEST REPORT—"Getting better finish 
—tool life doubled— 


at 1/5 the cost of oil 
formerly used."’ 
Their operators also 
like Antisep be- 
cause there's no 
smoke and work 
comes off clean. 





.. ++ LOWER COSTS 


less than 8¢ a gal., in the machine 







YOU GET THEM ALL WITH 

















Ready to give you 
on-the-job service ..- 
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Revision Boosts Nut Blank Production 


After rejuvenating their Budd-Ranney automatic bar machines, Miller Glass 
Engineering Co. have substantial gains to report. Old figures in the nut 
blank production have been upped from 20 to 50 per cent. Revision consists 
of conversion to hydraulic feed and tooling and electric solenoid timing 





temperatures at the tail of the - 


flame are 50 degrees or more hot- 
ter with oil than with creosote 
pitch, and the creosote pitch flame 
has a considerably higher emis- 
sivity than the oil. These effects 
of emissivity and temperature at 
the tail of the flame offset each 
other so that the total radiation is 
the same. 


2. An increase of 39 per cent in 
the fuel quantity gives a flame 
which is 6 per cent wider, longer 
and more intense, the peak radia- 
tion being increased by 8 per cent, 
while the distance is increased 16 
per cent. 


3. The use of steam as an 
atomizing agent gave a peak radia- 
tion 11 per cent lower than when 
air was used, and the peak was 10 
per cent further from the burner. 
This was due to the peak flame 
temperature being developed later 
and being 11 per cent lower in the 
case of steam. No difference in 
flame emissivity occurred with 
this variable and there were no 
significant effects at the tail of the 
flame in radiation temperature or 
emissivity. 


4, .An increase of 20 per cent in 
quantity of atomizing agent gave a 
radiation which was lower at the 
tail of the flame (11 per cent low- 
er 3 meters from the burner) 
whereas the effect on the radiation 
in the early part of the fame was 
comparatively small. The lower 
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radiation with increased atomizing 
agent quantity in the tail of the 
flame was due rather to lower 
flame emissivity than to lower tem- 
perature. These effects are inde- 
pendent of the type of atomizing 
agent. 


5. An increase of 25 per cent in 
the combustion air quantity gives 
a lower radiation at the tail (12 
per cent lower 3 meters from the 
burner). The waste gas tempera- 
ture is also lower and the differ- 
ence in tail radiation is due rather 
to a lowering of temperature than 
to a change of emissivity. 

An examination of these results 
indicates that the radiation in the 
early part of the flame is mainly 
affected by the qualitative vari- 
ables, i.e. by a change of fuel and 
a change from air to steam as 
atomizing agent, whereas the tail 
of the flame is mainly affected by 
the three quantitative variables: 
Quantity of fuel, quantity of atom- 
izing agent and quantity of com- 
bustion air. This indicates that 
the radiation in the early part of 
the flame depends mainly on the 
rapidity of the ignition of the 
given fuel and the dilution of the 
fuel which affects the theoretical 
combustion temperature. Creosote 
pitch presumably obtains more 
rapid ignition from its creosote 


constituent and higher emissivity 
from the pitch. 

Reduces Emissivity—At the tail 
of the flame there has been time 
for a considerable loss of heat 
from the flame to the surround- 
ings so that its temperature is 
largely governed by the fuel input 
rate and by the quantity of excess 
air which by this point can enter 
and dilute the flame. The main 
effect of increasing the quantity of 
atomizing agent is to increase the 
momentum of the jet and hence 
increase the power of the jet to en- 
train air, which accelerates com- 
bustion in the latter part of the 
flame and thus reduces the emis- 
sivity by consuming the soot more 
rapidly. 

Another way of presenting the 
results which is of value to furnace 
designers is to give the mean ra- 
diation from the flame, the mean 
temperature and calculated emis- 
sivity as functions of distance 
from the burner together with the 
spread in these values to be ex- 
pected from varying one variable 
over the range used in the trials, 
while others are fixed. Results in 
this form can be used roughly for 
predicting the radiation from 
flames within the conditions used 
in these trials. 

During the course of the experi- 
ments with oil fuels new facts 
have been established which may 
lead to the establishment of a ra- 
tional basis of oil burner design. 
The general conclusion is that 
though there may be small differ- 
ences between the burners tested, 
they are unimportant compared 
with the effects of varying the 
quantities of atomizing agents. 


Worm Gearing for Plug Valves 


Valve Division, American Car & 
Foundry Co., Detroit, reports it is 
using double © enveloping worm 
gearing on many of its larger size 
lubricated plug valves, both in 
semi-steel and in carbon steel. 

Gears are made by Cone-Drive 
Gears Division, Michigan Tool Co., 
Detroit. Units are enclosed in a 
specially designed sealed housing, 
filled with lubricant. The gears 
are standard on ACF 400-pound 
class, carbon steel valves with full 
round opening ports in size 4, 6 
and 8 inches. 
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HUMAN ENGINEERING 


(Continued from page 56) 
uniformity of action between the 
different units. Grievances and 
employee requests have to be 
settled on substantially the same 
basis. Men in one plant want to 
feel they are getting just as fair 
treatment as those in another loca- 
tion. 

It is a really tough job to build 
a good personnel organization in a 
single plant. Expanding it to sev- 
eral plants becomes just that much 
more of a task, involving not only 
the finding of men with potential 
for personnel work, but also the 
tedious work of training them. 


Q: Of what nature are most em- 
ployee grievances these days 
that you have to settle? 

There are very few that I have to 

settle myself, but the interesting 

thing is that most of the griev- 
ances arising in our plants to- 
day are of the same nature that 

we ran into back in 1933 and 1934, 

when I first started in this work. 

In hot weather, requests still pile 

up for electric fans. There are 

always many employees who don’t 
like night work and want day jobs. 

There are always employees—and 

this is a good thing—who want to 

move along to better jobs and are 
asking how they can win a promo- 
tion or why another employee re- 
ceived a promotion instead of them. 

Then, in a rapidly expanding com- 

pany, there is the usual shortage 

of lockers and complaints over not 
having them. 

Those are the usual grievances 
we have to deal with. We’re thank- 
ful we have very few grievances 
over wages, working conditions, or 
supervisory treatment. Our stand- 
ard grievances are not numerous 
at all and the basic bread-and-but- 
ter conditions of the plant seem 
to be regarded by our people as 
very good. 

Q: Could you suggest how a 
smaller company with perhaps 
limited funds could make a 
start toward bettering its in- 
dustrial relations? 

The first step in any human rela- 

tions program starts with the pres- 
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",-0@ tough job 
finding men with 


potential for 
personnel work” 


ident. In our company, President 
Fred Crawford set the example. 
So, in a small company, it must 
be the president who sparks the 
effort. He must be filled with a 
zeal to see that people are treated 
fairly and with dignity. Soon the 
rest of the supervisory organiza- 
tion begins to do things the way 
he wants to have them done—the 
way he insists they be done. 

Probably within every company 
there is some particularly qualified 
individual in the ranks of manage- 
ment in whom the people of the 
plant generally have confidence and 
respect. The second step is to find 
this individual and charge him with 
the personnel or human relations 
function. 

You can prepare him for his new 
work by sending him to some of 
the numerous and fine conferences 
held around the country in person- 
nel relations, where he can obtain 
background. From that point on, 
he just picks up on his own. He 
begins to build his employment 
function and the other principal 
elements of a personnel depart- 
ment including safety and work- 
men’s compensation; employee 
social, recreational and charitable 
activities; the field of collective 
bargaining and adjustment of 
grievances, and finally, the leading 
and forming of employee opinion 
which is actually the communica- 
tions part of the program. 


Q.Is it possible to draw up a 
budget for industrial relations 
costs based on a percentage of 
a company’s fotal sales? © 

No. You have to appraise your 

situation on an individual basis. 

After you’ve done that, then you 

can relate it to sales. But you’re 

only deceiving yourself, because if 


sales fall off you'll still find that 

there are numerous functions that 

still have to be performed and you 
can’t reduce the industrial rela- 
tions budget proportionately. 

Q: Have you developed any’ pro- 
gram of economic education for 
your supervisory personnel? 

Oh, yes. Ever since 1934 we’ve been 

passing economic information along 

to our supervisory organization and 
to our employees, both in formal 
programs and also through meet- 
ings and through printed material. 

There are two ways of increas- 
ing economic information within a 
company. One is the method of 
teaching economics generally. The 
second way is to teach economics 
by explaining situations arising in 
your own company and how the 
economic laws apply to these situa- 
tions. We've always taught the 
business of Thompson Products, 
and the economics affecting us, in- 
cluding government. 

Q: Can you describe the purpose 
and function of your personnel 
supervisors? 

The personnel supervisor has his 

office right out in the working area 

and he is actually a personnel man- 
ager, operating by proxy in that 
area. It’s an effort to move the 
personnel function out into the 

plant rather than to have it in a 

front office remote from where the 

work goes on. 

As to functions, the personnel 
supervisor first gives expert advice 
to the foremen and supervisors in 
his operating area on questions of 
policy and procedure when un- 
usual or perplexing cases come up. 
The second part of the personnel 
supervisor’s job is that he is con- 
stantly in contact with employees 
of his area by walking in and out 
among the machines, making ex- 
planations, answering questions and 
working with employees on social 
and athletic events. By heing a 
pedestrian he’s in a position to 
catch quickly and straighten out 
any grievances or injustices that 
may possibly arise. Employees who 
constantly see him gradually 
acquire confidence in him and take 
to him questions they want an- 
swered. He’s a catalyst to the 
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The Precision and Speed 
of Induction Melting 


eee FOR MELTS FROM 3 TO 60 POUNDS 
eee FOR MELTS OF ANY METAL 


All the speed and accuracy of induction melt- 
ing in one compact, efficient 20-kw furnace 
unit. Easy to operate. Automatic stirring. Self- 
tuning. No moving parts to wear out, main- 
tenance limited to annual inspection of two 
electrodes. Also available in 3, 6 and 40-kw 
sizes. Here are a few typical applications: 










































LABORATORY MELTING: 


Complete freedom from contamination. Accu- 
rate analysis control. Produces melts in minutes 
instead of hours. Results can be reproduced ex- 
actly in large induction furnaces. 


PRECISION CASTINGS: 


Speed of melting and accurate control of analy- 
sis and temperature make this equipment ideal 
for small-quantity precision casting. Requires 
little floor space, fits right into production line. 


MELTING GOLD, SILVER, PLATI- 
NUM, OTHER PRECIOUS METALS: 
Because of low losses, freedom from contamina- 
tion, and high speed of melting, induction 
furnaces are used in nearly all mints, assay 
offices and. most refineries. 


MELTING NON-FERROUS ALLOYS 
UP TO 60 POUNDS: 

Melts 30 pounds of red brass in 22 minutes 
from cold start. No contamination. Close con- 


trol. Switch from one alloy to another by simply 
changing crucibles, 





MELTING FERROUS ALLOYS UP 
TO 30 POUNDS: 


No carbon contamination. Melts 17 pounds of 
steel in 40 minutes from cold start, 30 pounds 
in an hour and a half. 


AJAX-NORTHRUP | Send for free technical bulletin 14-A. 
wee 
AJAX 
ELECTROTHERMIC 
CORPORATION 


AJAX PARK 
TRENTON 5, NEW JERSEY 












Associate Companies 





AJAX ELECTRO METALLURGICAL CORP. 
AJAX ELECTRIC FURNACE CORPORATION 
AJAX ELECTRIC COMPANY, INC. 
AJAX ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
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firm’s whole personnel program. 

I remember that in my early 
days (1934) when we had 500 
people in the plant I knew every 
one of them by name, and knew 
them very well. When we grew to 
1000 I knew most of them, but 
when we got up to about 1500 I 
felt that the number was too large 
for me to be personally effective. 
To maintain close personal contact, 
which is so important, we decided 
to have a personnel supervisor on 
the floor, always in a position to 
work with the foremen and em- 
ployees in making sure that com- 
pany policy was being followed and 
the whole spirit of our personnel 
program was in full effect. The 
supervisor has 1000 to 1500 under 
his direction. 

Incidentally, most of our person- 
nel supervisors are men who form- 
erly worked on machines them- 
selves. 


Q:We understand Thompson 
Products has done some pio- 
neering in the use of exit-inter- 
views. Can you review this? 

Our efforts in this field have not 
been unusual or remarkable. We 
just make it a point to talk with 
everybody who leaves the company 
and get their opinion of the com- 
pany and any advice they care to 
give us. Occasionally, we learn of 
conditions in the plant that we 
didn’t know existed, and this gives 
us a chance to try to correct them, 
if necessary. That’s not often, how- 
ever. | 


Q:Do your hourly-rated em- 
ployees participate in stock 
ownership to any extent, and 
do you encourage their doing 
so? 

Only relatively few of our em- 
ployees own Thompson stock, al- 
though there’s a surprising amount 
of interest in acquiring some. We’re 
reluctant as a company to directly 
encourage employees to purchase 
stock, but we’re happy when they 
do buy in modest amounts. 

My own personal hope is that 
some day every employee will of 
his own volition buy at least one 
share of stock so that he gets his 
chance to vote at the annual stock- 
holders’ meetings for the officers 
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of the company and so that he un- 
derstands the dividend that’s paid 
on each share of our common 
stock, and gets exactly the same 
reports that all the rest of the 
stockholders receive. 


Q: Will you explain the purpose 
and context of your annual re- 
port of operations for em- 
ployees? 

Yes. In my opinion the greatest 

single source of labor unrest and 

suspicion is the erroneous belief 
held by too many people that of 
the money a company has to divide 
at the end of a year, the stock- 


",-- collective 
bargaining in its 


intended sense is 
aborted today” 


holders get the cream and the 
workers get the skimmed milk. Our 
annual report, published for em- 
ployees since 1938, takes the total 
money that the company receives 
during the year for the sale of its 
parts and services and breaks it 
down as to where it goes. We show 
first the necessary bills we have to 
pay, such as taxes, materials, pro- 
vision for depreciation and other 
expenses such as light, heat, tele- 
phone, telegraph and miscellane- 
ous. These are all expenses over 
which we have little or no control. 
Now, when we take those amounts 
from the total received, we have 
left the money remaining to be 
divided between those who have 
done the work, those who have in- 
vested in the business, and to be 
plowed back as seed money for the 
future of the business. 

For the last several years the 
mony available for these three ca- 
tegories has gone 90% to em- 
ployees, about 3% to dividends and 
7% plowed back. This has com- 
pletely dispelled any notion among 
our people that the company’s divi- 
sion of available income is unfair. 












Interestingly enough, too, the split 

of available income in Thompson 

Products is about the same as in 

industry throughout the United 

States, as reported by Department 

of Commerce figures. : 

I am sure that any company 
misses a big bet when it fails to 
tell its people how available income 
is being divided. 

Q: When you install new, auto- 
matic, labor-saving, or rather 
“labor-serving” equipment, do 
you try to explain its function 
to operators so that its produc- 
tion economies may be realized 
the fullest? 

Surely. Almost all our employees 

understand that we can make jobs 

secure and build opportunities for 
promotion only by getting our 
costs down, and thereby causing 

Thompson to grow. We try to en- 

courage the same attitude on the 

part of the employee toward his 
machine -as the early frontiersman 
had toward his rifle or the musi- 
cian toward his instrument. The 
machine makes it possible for each 
of our men to earn his living and, 
by doing a better job at less cost, 

to enhance his job security and im- 

prove chances for promotion. 


necessity for federal legislation 

against union monopolies and 

against industry-wide bargain- 

ing? 
Collective bargaining in its intend- 
ed sense has been aborted today. 
The original idea of collective bar- 
gaining was a group of honest 
workmen sitting down with an 
honest management within the four 
walls of a local establishment to 
talk about the ways and means to 
make that business bigger and 
stronger so there would be more 
for all. In most cases today that 
concept has been completely aban- 
doned, and we have giant labor 
monopolies with orders crackling 
from union offices in Washington 
or Chicago or Pittsburgh to “do 
this” or “do that”. The original 
idea has been completely lost. 

I feel very definitely that bar- 
gaining should be returned to the 
local level and I think the only way 
that can be achieved is to apply the 
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WELDED DESIGN 
ALWAYS SAVES STEEL 


AND LOWERS COST 





Fig. 1— Former Design —Bel/t platen 


support for grinder was originally a 


tions to finish the front face and the 


casting. Required machining opera- 
mounting arms. 








Fig. 2— Present Design in Welded 
Steel — Is simpler to fabricate than the 
original construction. Components 
are pre-machined prior to welded 
assembly to simplify manufacture. 
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THE LINCOLN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Cleveland 17, Ohio 
S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF ARC WELDING EQUIPMENS 


THE WORLD 
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Hi-Lift Hoist you are utilizing the full benefit of our 53 years 


53 || Years 


When you install a Northern 


Overhead Electric Traveling Crane or heavy duty 


experience as crane builders for many of the most efficiently operated 


and competitive companies in American industry. 


SUPER-CRANES 


NORTHERN ENGINEERING WORKS 
tere arwares on. eereor 2, mrcwre, 


One of these companies has installed over 700 Northern Cranes in its many plants 


for a wide range of material handling usage — adding up to an amazing tonnage 


Write for new Super-Crane 
Bulletin No. SE-108-161 for 
information and major spe- 


in capacity, and in experience! 


It takes the best experience available to tool properly to remain competitive today. ification details of Northern. 
Super-Cranes and Super- 
Northern Cranes can safely assure you a satisfactory, dependable, long-term tool- Trolleys. 


ing investment based on tested, seasoned experience. 


NORTHERN ENGINEERING WORKS 


General Offices: 2615 Atwater St., Detroit 7, Michigan 
BUILDERS OF CRANES AND HOISTS EXCLUSIVELY 
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same anti-monopolistic principles 
of law to the giant labor trusts as 
have been applied to industrial 
trusts. 

Another thing — compulsory 
union membership will always be 
a serious issue leading to strikes 
and violence and lost time, until 
Congress passes a law making it 
illegal. That is as it should be. If 
we pass laws that prohibit the re- 
fusal to hire a person because of 
race, creed or religion, certainly 
we should have laws which guard 
the economic rights of a man who 
chooses not to belong to a certain 
labor organization. 


Q: Well, summing up, what are 
two or three basic principles 
of modern industrial relations 
which you consider of primary 
importance? 


The first great principle is the 
practice of the golden rule—actual- 
ly living the golden rule in your 
thinking and in your deeds toward 
your fellowmen. Certainly all the 


employees of your company are . 


fellowmen. If you just put that 
great principle into action, we’d 
find ourselves well on the way to 
harmony and increased industrial 
productivity. 

The second principle is to recog- 
nize the American workmen as the 
great fellow he is. He’s an individ- 
ualist. He’s an optimist. He’s a 
man of pride. He’s a man of fair- 
ness, and he wants to know more 
about everything. There’s more 
good in the American workmen 
than many of the theorists have 
been inclined to give him credit for 
having. When you go to him and 
tell him your story, he’ll always 
respond and get on your team if 
you’ve told your story right and 
the facts are correct. 

The third thing we want to re- 
member is that everyone in the 
United States has hopes and aspira- 
tions and wants to get some place. 
This country is going places, and 
employees want to go with it. The 
greatest weakness of management 
is the tendency to think in terms of 
the status quo, and the unwilling- 
ness to pass along to others who 
are members of the organization 
the genuine hopes that all of us 
hold for a greater and brighter 
America. 
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Crush grinding segments of tank turret integral ring gear. 


4 » 


Broach pro- 


duces 11 teeth at one time on a 294-tooth, 4-pitch, 6-foot diameter gear 


CRUSH GRINDING 


Produces Intricate Surface Broaches 


Chief advantage of the technique is the faithful reproduc- 


tion of many broaches of identical accuracy. 


Broach 


surfaces are smooth, provide better performance 


By H. H. GOTBERG 
Vice President Engineering 
Colonial Broach Co. 
Detroit 


MAJOR advantage of using crush 
grinding methods in the produc- 
tion of surface broaches is the abil- 
ity to produce quantities of tools 
with identical accuracy. Once a 
master form tool is produced to 
the required accuracy, this form 
can be reproduced faithfully, and 
repeatedly on the cutting surfaces 
of quantities of broaches. 

Military and peacetime product 
designers are continually specify- 
ing more and more intricate shapes 
that can be produced economically 
only by the broaching process. 
Crush grinding has been the an- 
swer in many cases. A 0.003-inch 


radius, for example, can be easily 
produced on a grinding wheel by 
crushing techniques. 

Shape Sizes Shrink — Many in- 
tricate shapes’ specified by de- 
signers today are extremely small 
in size and require small diameter 
grinding wheels to back off broach 
cutting surfaces. A wheel as small 
as 34-inch diameter can be formed 
by crushing methods to meet this 
need. 

Surface broaches produced by 
crush grinding are smooth. They 
have an excellent finish. The grind- 
ing wheel abrasive surface as 
crushed is ‘sharp’ and hard, which 
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Crushing roll and crush-formed grinding wheel (held in the hand) that are 
used in process for grinding jet engine blade slot broach shown at right 


explains why smooth high finish 
surfaces are produced. Smooth sur- 
faces on broaches improve per- 
formance and increase tool life. 
Another reason for the smooth 
surfaces produced is that fine grit 
wheels can be shaped. 

Crush forming or grinding 
wheels that will produce surfaces 
of the accuracy and finish required 
in surface broaches has been a 
gradual development over the last 
10 years. And there is still a long 
way to go before maximum advan- 
tage has been taken of the method. 

Shaping Takes 3 Steps — Three 
main steps are required to produce 
a given shape in a grinding wheel. 
First a precision hardened master 
is produced. This is made to exact- 
ing tolerances and checked on a 
projector against a master layout 





of the desired shape made up to 
30 times size. 

In the next step, a high strength 
cast iron crushing roll is machined 
with the master form tool. Special 
equipment and techniques assure 
absolute duplication of the tool 
form in the iron master. 

In the final step the wheel is 
formed in position on the spindle 
of the surface grinder by the 
crushing roll. The wheel is re- 
crushed when necessary to main- 
tain tolerance specifications. 

The crushing roll is remachined 
when work accuracy indicates that 
the form produced in the wheel is 
outside the working tolerances. 

Applications—In general if six 
inserts or duplicate surfaces are 
needed for a production setup, the 
expense of making a form tool and 


This view shows how 
the grinding wheel em- 
ployed in grinding seg- 
ments of tank - turret 
ring gear is crushed 


utilizing crush grinding techniques 
is amply justified. In many cases 
complicated surfaces will warrant 
crush grinding in smaller quanti- 
ties. 

Accuracy of 0.0002-inch all over 
is the usual rather than the un- 
usual for shapes even as intricate 
as those shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration. 

An interesting example of appli- 
cation of crush grinding methods 
to a close tolerance surface broach 
is one made recently for the De- 
troit Arsenal on a Colonial Broach 
vertical broaching machine that 
produces 294 teeth of four di- 
ametral pitch on a 6-foot diameter 
tank turret ring gear in 30 min- 
utes. 

Specifications called for tooth 
spacing of 0.001-inch and eccentri- 
city of 0.0005-inch per inch of di- 
ameter. The surface broach on 
this application has 11 teeth and is 
made up of a series of segments. 

The pitch diameter of the in- 
volute gear teeth on the broach of 
course has the curvature of the 
ring gear. The individual segments 
for this broach are ground by spe- 
cially developed crush forming 
technique. 


Survey Covers Fat Properties 


Publication of a survey that de- 
tails “Properties of the Principal 
Fats, Fatty Oils, Waxes, Fatty 
Acids and Their Salts” is an- 
nounced by the Texas Co., New 
York. 

Of interest to petroleum and 
chemical industries, and particu- 
larly lubricant manufacturers, the 
survey covers properties of about 
50 fats, fatty oil and waxes in its 
244 pages. It records only ali- 
phatic acids, but more than 800 of 
these are tabulated. ; ; 

One feature is data introduced 
on salts of fatty acids ranging 
from aluminum through zirconium. 
About 1750 salts are listed. The 
company says this material never 
has been correlated before, adding 
that it includes considerable un- 
published data. 

In addition, the author records 
about 1350 literature references. 
The book concludes with a variety 
of pertinent conversion tables such 
as temperature, gravity, viscosity 
and color, and a detailed subject 
index. 
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DURASHEATH goes alll the way—underground, 


overhead, in ducts—without splices 


Splicing cable is time-consuming . . . and costly. 
What's more it is avoidable. All-purpose Dura- 
sheath* can be used for almost any distribution 
need up to 5 kv.** It can be run in one continuous 
length, regardless of location . . . buried under- 
ground . . . strung overhead . . . or easily pulled 
through ducts. No expensive splices are necessary 
... no weak power links . . . no cluttered inventory. 
One cable—flexible, light Durasheath—goes all the 
way. You can stock one type instead of three. 


the right cable for the job 


available in all sizes — 
from large to small — 
one to three conductors — 
**can be supplied for 
services up to 15 kv. 
Consult Anaconda for 
recommendations. 
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Durasheath handles easily and is used in self- 
supporting aerial assemblies. Its rugged neoprene 
jacket resists moisture, chemicals, sunlight, organic 
decay, corrosion, electrolysis, abrasion, and me- 
chanical injury. 

For reliable power distribution at lower installa- 
tion cost, insist on versatile Durasheath. See your 
nearest Anaconda Sales Office or Distributor. 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Company, 25 Broadway, 
New York 4, New York. 


*Trademark 52367 


® 


a 


‘D/A wire and cable 


for traffic control, airportt power and lighting, mines, 
industrial plants, railroads, street lighting and many other uses 
twhen ordered to CAA Specification L-824 
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344 DELAWARE AVENUE e BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 
Regional Warehouse: Los Angeles 58, Cal. 
Plants: Buffalo, N.Y. <- Cap-de-la-Madeleine, P.Q. Canada 


CALENDAR 


OF MEETINGS 


September 3, Steel Kitchen Cabinet Manufac- 
turers Association: Fall meeting, Hotel Cleve- 
land, Cleveland, Association address: Engi- 
neers Bldg., Cleveland 14, Secretary: Arthur 
J. Tuscany, 

September 3-13, Centennial of Engineering, 
Convocation Period: General manager, F. W., 
Edwards. Address: 57th St. & S. Shore 
Drive, Chicago 37. 

September 4-5, National Conference on Indus- 
trial Hydraulics: Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology, sponsor, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 
Institute address: Technology Center, Chi- 
cago 16. Conference secretary: John C. 
Duba. 

September 4-6, American Institute of Chemical 
Engineers: Palmer House, Chicago, Institute 
address: 120 E, 41st St., New York 17. Sec- 
retary: Stephen L, Tyler. 

September 8-9, National Society of Lubrica- 
tion Engineers: National symposium on 
fundamentals of friction and lubrication in 
engineering, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. So- 
ciety address: 343 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago 4. Secretary: W. F. Leonard, 

September 8-10, American Standards Associa- 
tion: National standardization conference, 
Museum of Science & Industry, Chicago. 
Association address: 70 E, 45th St., New 
York 17. Secretary: G. F. Hussey Jr. 

September 8-11, American Institute of Me- 
chanical Engineers: Fall meeting, Hotel Sher- 
aton, Chicago. Society address: 29 W. 39th 
St., New York 18. Secretary: C. E. Davies. 

September 8-12, Instrument Society of Amer- 
ica: Annual fall meeting and exhibit, Public 
Auditorium & Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland. 
Society address: 921 Ridge Ave., Pittsburgh 
12. Secretary: Richard Rimbach, 

September 9-11, Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers: National tractor meeting, Hotel 
Schroeder, Milwaukee. Society address: 29 
W. 39th St., New York 18. Secretary: John 
A. C. Warner. 

September 9-13, American Chemical Society, 
Chicago Section: National chemical exposi- 
tion, Chicago Coliseum, Chicago. Address: 
86 E. Randolph St., Chicago 1. 

September 10-12, Porcelain Enamel Institute: 
Shop Practices Forum, University of Illi- 
nois, Urbana, Ill. Institute address: Du 
Pont Circle Bidg., Washington 6, Secre- 
tary: John C, Oliver. 

September 11, American Iron & Steel Institute: 
Regional technical meeting, Palmer House, 
Chicago. Institute address: 350 Fifth Ave., 
New York 1. Meeting director: Frank Rag- 
land, 

September 11-14, Packaging Machinery Manu- 
facturers Institute: Annual meeting, The 
Homestead, Hot Springs, Va. Institute ad- 
dress: 342 Madison Ave., New York 17. 

September 14-17, National Automatic Merchan- 
dising Association: Annual meeting and ex- 
hibit, Palmer House, Chicago. Association 
address: 7 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. Secre- 
tary: C. S. Darling. 

September 14-18, Pressed Metal Institute: An- 
nual fall meeting, Pocono Manor, Pa. In- 
stitute address: 2860 E, 130th St., Cleve- 
land 20. Manager: Orrin B. Werntz, 

September 14-19, American Chemical Society: 
Fall meeting, Atlanti¢ City, N. J. Society 
address: 1155 16th St. NW, Washington. 
Executive secretary: Alden H. Emery, 

September 14-20, Concrete Reinforcing Steel 
Institute: Semi-annual fall meeting. The 
Broadmoor, Colorado Springs, Colo. Insti- 
tute address: 38 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 3. 
Secretary: H. C. Delzell. 

September 15-17, Allied Railway Supply Asso- 
ciation: Annual meeting, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago. Association address: 109 N, Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago 2. Secretary; Charles 
F, Weil, 

September 18, Material Handling Institute: 
Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland. Institute ad- 
dress: 731-732 DuPont Circle Bldg., Wash- 
ington 6. Managing director: R. Kennedy 
Hanson. 

September 19, The Wire Association, Non- 
ferrous Division: First regional meeting, 
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Stainless Steel Sheets 





WILL SAVE YOU MONEY! 


The unusual uniformity of gauge in Micro- 
Rold allows for closer die setting, assuring 
the fabricator of uninterrupted production in 
stamping, forming and blanking operations. 


This closer control of MicroRold sheet 
thickness increases the productive life of 
the die and reduces to an amazing degree 


WASHINGTON STEEL CoRPORATION 


WASHINGTON, PENNSYLVANIA 


the number of rejects. One fabricator re- 
ports less than 14 of 1% breakage in a 
1214” draw on a 17” blank with a rectan- 
gular cross-section. 


From edge to edge—and end to end—only 
MicroRold has such outstanding uniformity 
of gauge. 
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Elton Hotel, Waterbury, Conn. Association 
address: 453 Main St., Stamford, Conn. 
Executive secretary: Richard E. Brown. 

September 19-20, Automotive Engine Rebuild- 
ers Association: Midyear meeting, board of 
directors, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 
Association address: 419 N. Capitol Ave., 
Indianapolis. Executive vice president: R. 
G. Patterson, 

September 16-17, Industrial Truck Association: 
Fall meeting, Hotel Cleveland. Association 
address: 900 F St. NW, Washington 4. Sec- 
retary: W. Van C. Brandt. 

Sept. 22-23, American Coke & Coal Chemicals 
Institute: Fall meeting, The Greenbrier, 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. Institute ad- 
dress: 711 14th St. NW, Washington 5. Ex- 
ecutive secretary: Samuel Weiss. 

September 22-23, Steel Founders’ Society of 
America: Fall meeting, The Homestead, Hot 
Springs, Va. Society address: 920 Midland 
Bidg., Cleveland 15. Secretary: F. Kermit 
Donaldson, 

September 22-24, National Truck Body Manu- 
factu A jation: Annual meeting, 
Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. Asso- 
ciation address: DuPont Circle Bldg., Wash- 
ington. Secretary, Shipley D. Burton. 

September 22-25, American Mining Congress: 
Metal & nonmetallic mineral mining con- 
ference, Denver. Congress address: 1102 
Ring Bldg., Washington 6. Secretary: Julian 
Conover. 


September 24-26, American Hot Dip Galvaniz- 
ers Association Inc.: Fall meeting, The 
Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 
Association address: 1506 First National 
Bank Bidg., Pittsburgh. Secretary: Stuart 
J. Swennson. 

September 28-October 2, National Screw Ma- 
chine Products Association: Fall membership 
meeting, The Broadmoor, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. Association address: 2860 E, 130th 
St., Cleveland 20. 

September 29-30, American Machine Tool Dis- 
tributors Association: Annual meeting, The 
Cavalier, Virginia Beach, Va. Association 
address: 1900 Arch St., Philadelphia 3. Ex- 
ecutive secretary: Thos. A. Fernley. 

September 29-Oct. 2, American Institute of 
Steel Construction Inc.: Annual convention, 
Empress Hotel, Victoria, B. C. Institute ad- 
dress: 101 Park Ave., New York 17. Ex- 
ecutive vice president: L, Abbett Post. 

September 30-Oct. 3, Association of Iron & 
Steel Engineers: Fall meeting and exhibit, 
Hotel Statler and Public Auditorium, Cleve- 
land. Association address: 1010 Empire 
Bldg., Pittsburgh 22. Director: T. J. Ess. 





OCTOBER 


October 3-4, American Institute of Mining & 
Metallurgical Engineers, National Open 
Hearth Steel Committee: Fall meeting, 
Southern Ohio Section, Deshler-Wallick Hotel, 
Columbus, O. 

October 3-5, Society of Industrial Designers: 
Annual meeting, Shawnee Inn. Shawnee-on- 
Delaware, Pa. Society address: 48 E. 49th 
St., New York 17. Secretary: Sally G. 
Swing. 

October 6-7, Rail Steel Bar Association: Fall 
meeting, Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland. Asso- 
ciation address: 38 S, Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago. Secretary: W. H. Jacobs. 

October 6-10, National Hardware Show: Grand 
Central Palace, Atlantic City, N. J. Man- 
aging director: Frank Yeager. 

October 9, American Iron & Steel Institute: 
Regional technical meeting. William Penn 
Hotel, Pittsburgh. Institute address: 350 
Fifth Ave., New York 1, Meeting director: 
Frank Ragland. 

October 11-14, National Association of Waste 
Material Dealers Inc.: Fall meeting, Los 


Angeles. Association address: 271 Madison 
Ave., New York. Secretary: Clinton M. 
White, 


October 13-17, American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers: Fall general meeting, New Or- 
leans, La. Institute address: 33 W. 39th St., 
New York 18, Secretary: H. H. Henline. 

October 16-17, Gray Iron Founders’ Society 
Ine.: Annual meeting, Hotel Cleveland, 
Cleveland. Society address: 210 National 
City-E. 6th St. Bldg., Cleveland. Secretary: 
Donald H. Workman, 

October 16-18, Foundry Equipment Manufac- 
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Drills 19 at Same Time 
Leading edge of this missile fin gets 


19 holes drilled at once. Operator 
flips fin and drills seven holes in the 
trailing edge. Complete operation 
takes 36 seconds. Old time: 4.2 min. 


turers Association: Annual meeting, The 
Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 
Association address: Engineers Bldg., Cleve- 
land 14. Secretary: Arthur J. Tuscany. 


October 18-19, American Society for Metals: 
Annual seminar, Benjamin Franklin Hotel, 
Philadelphia. Society address: 7301 Euclid 
Ave., Cleveland 3. Secretary: W. H. Eisen- 
man, 

October 19-21, Conveyor Equipment Manufac- 
turers Association: Annual meeting, The 
Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 
Association address: No. 1 Thomas Circle, 
Washington 5. Executive vice president: 
R, C. Sollenberger, 

October 20-22, Packaging Institute: Annual 
meeting, Hotel Commodore, New York, In- 
stitute address: 342 Madison Ave., New 
York 17. Secretary: L. V. Burton. 

October 20-24, American Society for Metals: 
Annual meeting, Benjamin Franklin Hotel, 
Philadelphia. Society address: 7301 Euclid 
Ave., Cleveland 3. Secretary: W. H. Eisen- 
man, 

October 20-24, American Welding Society: An- 
nual meeting, Bellevue Stratford Hotel, Phil- 
adelphia. Society address: 33 W. 39th St., 
New York 18. Secretary: J. G, Magrath, 

October 20-24, Society for Non-Destructive 
Testing Inc.: Annual meeting, Philadelphia. 
Society address: Box 710, Evanston, Ill. 
Secretary: Philip B, Johnson. 


October 20-24, American Institute of Mining & 
Metallurgical Engi s: Fall technical ses- 
sion, Philadelphia. Institute address: 29 W. 
39th St., New York 18. Secretary: Edward 
H. Robie. 

October 20-24, National Metal Congress & Ex- 
position: Convention Hall, Philadelphia. Sec- 
retary: W. H. Eisenman, 7301 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland 3. 

October 20-24, National Safety Council: Na- 
tional safety congress & exposition, Conrad 
Hilton Hotel, Chicago. Council address: 
425 N, Michigan Ave., Chicago 11. 

October 22-24, Porcelain Enamel Institute: 
Annual meeting, The Greenbrier, White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va. Institute address: 
DuPont Circle Bldg., Washington 6. Sec- 
retary: John C. Oliver. 

October 22-24, Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers: National transportation meeting, Wil- 
liam Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh. Society ad- 
dress: 29 W. 39th St., New York 18. Sec- 
retary: John A, C. Warner. : 

October 27-29, National Lubricating Grease In- 
stitute: Annual meeting, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. Institute address: 4638 J. C. 





Nichols Parkway, Kansas City 2, Mo. Ex- 
ecutive secretary: Harry F. Bennetts. 

October 27-29, American Gear. Manufacturers 
Association: Fall meeting, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. Association address: 302 
Empire Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Executive sec- 
retary: John C. Sears. 

October 27-30, American Gas Association: An- 
nual meeting and exposition, Municipal Audi- 
torium, Atlantic City, N. J. Association ad- 
dress: 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17. 
Secretary & convention manager: Kurwin R. 
Boyes. 

October 27-31, Electrochemical Society Inc.: 
Fall meeting, Mt. Royal Hotel, Montreal. 
Society address: 235 W. 102nd St., New 
York 25. Secretary: Dr, Henry B. Linford. 

October 30-November 2, National Tool & Die 
Manufacturers Association: Annual] meeting, 
Hotel Sheraton, Rochester, N. Y. Associa- 
tion address: 906 Public Square Bldg., Cleve- 
land. Executive secretary: George S. Eaton. 


NOVEMBER 


November 3-4, Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers: National diesel] meeting, Hotel Chase, 
St. Louis. Society address: 29 W. 39th St., 
New York 18. Secretary: John A. C. Warner. 

November 5-9, Scientific Apparatus Makers As- 
sociation: Mid-year meeting, industrial in- 
strument, laboratory equipment, optical, 
aeronautical and military instrument sec- 
tions, The Homestead, Hot Springs, Va. As- 
sociation address: 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago 6. Secretary: Kenneth Anderson. 

November 6-7, Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers: National fuels and lubricants meet- 
ing, The Mayo, Tulsa, Okla. Society ad- 
dress: 29 W. 39th St., New York 18, Sec- 
retary: John A, C, Warner, 

November 8-9, Open Steel Flooring Institute 
Inc.: Fall meeting, The Greenbrier, White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va. Institute address: 
2311 First National Bank Blidg., Pittsburgh 
22. Secretary: Stuart J. Swensson, 

November 9-11, Grinding Wheel Institute: 
Annual meeting, Hotel Claridge, Atlantic 
City. Institute address: 2130 Keith Bldg., 
Cleveland 15. Manager F. A. Peterson, 

November 9-11, Abrasive Grain Association: 
Annual meeting, Hotel Claridge, Atlantic 
City. Institute address: 2130 Keith Bldg., 
Cleveland 15. Manager: F, A. Peterson. 

November 10-11, The Magnesium Association: 
Annual meeting and exhibit, Hotel Biltmore, 
New York. Association address: 122 E, 42nd 
St., New York 17, Assistant secretary: 
(Miss) Martha I. Hansen. 

November 10-13, The Wire Association: Annual 
meeting, Hotel Carter, Cleveland, Associa- 
tion address: 453 Main St., Stamford, Conn. 
Executive secretary: Richard E, Brown, 

November 10-14, National Electrical Manufac- 
turers Association: Annual meeting, Haddon 
Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. Association ad- 
dress: 155 E. 44th St., New York 17. Sec- 
retary: W. J. Donald. 

November 14, American Iron & Steel Institute: 
Regional technical meeting, Hotel Mark Hop- 
kins, San Francisco, Institute address: 350 
Fifth Ave., New York 1. Meeting director: 
Frank Ragland. 

November 19, Ameri Standards Association: 
Annual meeting, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York. Association address: 70 E. 45th St., 
New York 17. Secretary: G, F. Hussey Jr., 
Adm. U.S.N., Ret. 


November 20-21, Ameri 





* Society for Person- 
nel Administration: Fall meeting & exhibit, 
Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee. ‘Society ad- 
dress: 2917 E. 79th St., Cleveland, Secre- 
tary: Mary E. Hopkins. ; 

n Li A lati of American Rail- 

roads: Annual meeting, Waldorf-Astoria 

Hotel, New York. Association address: 

Transportation Bldg., Washington 6. Sec- 

retary-Treasurer: G. M. Campbell. 

ber 30-D: ber 5, American Society of 

Mechanical Engineers: Annual. meeting, 

Statler and McAlpin Hotels, New York. 

Society address: 29 W. 39th St., New York 

18. Secretary: C. B. Davies. 


DECEMBER 
December 3-5, American Leather Belting As- 
sociation: Fall meeting, Hotel Commodore, 
New York. Association address: 320 Broad- 
way, New York 7. Secretary: E, R, Rath. 
December 3-5, Society for Experimental Stress 
_Analysis: Annual meeting, Hotel McAlpin, 
New York. Society address: Box 168, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Secretary: W. M. Murray. 
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HERESITE 





REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Baking Type 


Innumerable a p plications of 
HERESITE will testify to the proteciion 
against practically all metal corroding 
substances as well as assuring pro- 
duction free of metal contamination. 
In most cases continuous operating 


temperatures of 400° F. have no effect 





PHENOLIC OIL FREE COATINGS Self-Curing Type 


on HERESITE baking type coatings. 
The exceptional high resistance and 
ability to withstand thermal-shock, vi- 
bration and elevated temperature 
make HERESITE coatings ideal for ap- 
plications to various equipment. 


Illustrated above are 24” dio. x 20’ long HERESITE processed 
pipe which are to be placed in underground service. 


HERECROL 





REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Our SYNTHETIC RUBBER available in SHEET FORM and as 
a LIQUID COATING for protection of steel. 


HERESITE & CHEMICAL COMPANY 


MANITOWOC, WISCONSIN 
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Our 


Personalized Steel Service 


gives you more value for your dollar 





e 14 warehouses to draw on—We will conduct na- 
tion-wide search for your needs—no extra cost. 











Technical assistance—Our product experts will 
work “full-time” helping solve your material or pro- 
duction difficulties—no extra cost. 


Complete shearing, cutting and burning service— 
Our modern equipment enables you to get your steel 
cut quickly and accurately to your specifications— 
regular warehouse charges apply. 


A “one-call’”’ source for all your steel needs— 
Carbon—Alloy—Stainless— Tubing — Aluminum— 
Machinery and shop supplies. We stock them all for 
you—no extra charge. 








er Personalized Service— Ali of our people are 
trained to treat you right. 











Your friendly U. S. Steel Supply salesman puts our service 
feam fo work for you. Why not let him help you? 


UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY DIVISION 
UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY 
HEADQUARTERS: 208 So. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 4, ILL. | WAREHOUSES COAST-TO-COAST 


Warehouses and Sales Offices: BALTIMORE - BOSTON - CHICAGO - CLEVELAND - LOS ANGELES - MILWAUKEE - MOLINE, ILL. 
NEWARK - PITTSBURGH - PORTLAND, ORE. - ST. LOUIS - TWIN CITY (ST.PAUL) - SAN FRANCISCO + SEATTLE 


Sales Offices: INDIANAPOLIS » KANSAS CITY, MO. + PHILADELPHIA + PHOENIX + ROCKFORD, ILL. + SALT LAKECITY + SOUTH BEND - TOLEDO 
TULSA + YOUNGSTOWN 
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New Products and Equipment 





Gear Grinding Machine 
USE REPLY CARD—CIRCLE No. 1 
Introduction of its model 140 
gear grinding machine is an- 
nounced by Sheffield Corp., Day- 
ton 1, O. Machine achieves mass 
production in turning out gears at 
uniform accuracy. In operation, 
periphery of the wheel is formed 





+ mass production at uniform accuracy 


with a helical rib by a combination 
of preformed Crushtrue and dia- 
mond dressing. 

The gear blank, mounted on a 
mandrel between vertical dead cen- 
ters, rotates continuously at a set 
rate in direct relationship to the 
grinding wheel into which it is fed 
in "an upward direction during 
grinding. Work and grinding wheel 
drives are interconnected by gear- 
ing that can be changed easily as 
required by the number of teeth 
to be ground. 

Work can be removed from the 
grinding wheel without stopping 
the machine. When replaced, its 
proper location is automatic and 
done without further adjustment. 
Machine accommodates gears up 
to 8 inches diameter and grinds up 
to 4-inch maximum length of 
teeth. Pitch ranges from a mini- 
mum 50 diametral to a maximum 
8 diametral or 0.4 circular. 


Roll Clamp Attachment 

USE REPLY CARD—CIRCLE No. 2 
Detachable roll clamp attach- 

ment for fork trucks, designed to 

pick up and stack cylindrical ob- 

jects horizontally or vertically, is 
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offered by Baker-Raulang Co., 1230 
W. 80th St., Cleveland 2, O. Clamp 
permits truck operators to pick up 
and haul drums, large pipe or other 
cylindrical objects from 114 to 3 
feet in diameter. Attachment ro- 
tates 90 degrees in a vertical plane. 
Clamping pressure is controlled by 
an adjustable relief valve in the 
hydraulic system. 

Installment is made on the firm’s 
four-purpose carriage—a unit that 
combines fork spacing, side shift- 
ing, clamping and standard fork 





. . picks up, stacks cylindrical objects 


use. Clamp detaches in about 2 
minutes and is available for any of 
the company’s trucks in the 1000 
to 4000-pound capacity range. 


Voltage Measuring Reactor 
USE REPLY CARD—CIRCLE No. 3 


Increased safety in measure- 
ments of direct current voltage by 
insulating the instrument circuit 
from the power source is featured 
in a voltage-measuring reactor of- 
fered by Special Products Section, 
General Electric Co., Schenectady 
5, N. Y¥. Common practice in 
measuring direct current voltages 





calls for bringing leads directly 
from the source to the instrument 
panel. Thus, in measuring circuits 
of more than 500-v, danger exists 
from faulty insulation, open cir- 
cuits or improper grounding. func- 
tion of ‘the controlled reactor is to 
minimize this problem. 

Developed for remote measure- 
ments up to 1200 v, the equipment 
consists of a saturable core reactor 
with a single direct current wind- 
ing, two alternating current wind- 
ings and proper range resistors. A 
selenium bridge rectifier is used 
in the alternating current circuit 
to permit interpretation of the 
average current. A calibrating ad- 
justment is provided with the de- 
vice that permits final adjustment 
of the output current to the burden 
used, 


Radial, Boring Mill Workholder 


USE REPLY CARD—CIRCLE No. 4 


A machine designed for holding 
work during machining or check- 
ing radial or angular operations, 
the 48-inch Rotab, is introduced 
by Machine Products Corp., 6777 


MACHINE PROOECTS CORP 


GETROIT MICH. 





. rotating faceplate simplifies setup 


*. McNichols Rd., Detroit, Mich. 
Unit is specially adapted for radial 
and boring mill operations. 

Motor located under the table 
and hooked up to the table by direct 
drive rotates the faceplate at 5 
rpm under pushbutton control, 
simplifying work setup. Hand- 
wheel is used to complete the set- 
ting accurately, usually within 2 
minutes, by vernier graduations on 
a scale. Faceplate can be rotated 
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Always Specify _ 
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__ This two-post spot welder, de- 
aed one ae lending 





Boom ventilator air chamber 
_ to dash panel is an example 





of Federal welder® eee 











to any degree, and adjusted to any 
angle from vertical to horizontal— 
or to 30 degrees below horizontal 
the opposite way. Plate surface is 
divided by eight T-slots 11/16-inch 
wide running to the outer rim to 
provide clamping facilities. 


Light Press for Heavy Jobs 
USE REPLY CARD—CIRCLE No. 5 

Kenco Mfg. Co., 5211 Telegraph 
Rd., Los Angeles, Calif., offers its 
4 or 5-ton punch press, a heavy- 
duty unit weighing 275 to 450 
pounds. Among features are a 
1234-inch throat, variable speed 
and adjustable ram clamp. Speed 





. features 123%,4-inch throat 


can be regulated by one simple ad- 
justment for 90 to 280 strokes per 
minute. Ram clamp adjusts from 
1 to 1-9/16-inch. 

Safety factor designed for clutch 
drive causes shear at excessive 
overload, preventing press break- 
age. Nonrepeat safety mechanism 
eliminates possibility of double 
trips. A 3-inch drop in the mov- 
able bed accommodates larger dies 
or die sets. 


Surface Comparator Redesigned 
USE REPLY CARD—CIRCLE No. 6 

Greater flexibility and easier 
portability: are features. of Fax- 
film surface comparator, model BL- 
122, offered by Brush Development 
Co., Cleveland 14, O. Comparator 
provides comparison projection of 
two replicas at 30 diameter mag: 
nification. Unit is 25 x 12 inches 


‘at the base and 221% inches high. 


Total weight is less than 30 pounds, 
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Km iCmamele where they may... 


Chase® Free-Cutting Brass 
is readily cleared 


For heavy feeds and high cutting speeds you can’t 
beat Chase Free-Cutting Brass rod and bar. Chips 
from these Chase copper alloy products are short and 
brittle and are readily cleared from the cutting 

tools even during rapid and intricate cutting 
operations. That means longer production runs 


and longer life for your tools. 


Write today for a copy of our book 


“Free-Cutting Brass— Bronze — Copper”. 


Chase P BRASS & COPPER 


WATERBURY 20, CONNECTICUT » SUBSIDIARY OF KENNECOTT COPPER CORPORATION 
e The Nation’s Headquarters for Brass & Copper 


Albanyt Cincinnati Houston Minneapolis Pittsburgh Seattle 
Atlanta Cleveland Indianapolis Newark Providence Waterbury 
Baltimore Dallas Kansas City, Mo. New Orleans Rochestert 

Boston Denvert Los Angeles New York St. Louis ( Tsales office 
Chicago Detroit Milwaukee Philadelphia San Francisco only) 


FREE Chase 56-Page Book gives valuable data 
on free-cutting wrought copper alloys, their se- 
lection and use, 





r* hl OTD i Se 
i Chase Brass & Copper Co., Dept. ST952 j 
| Waterbury 20, Conn. j 
Please send me free book "Chase Free-Cutting Brass 
— Bronze — Copper’. 
I | 
: Ces Se ee ee | 
4 Position__ = ae eee eee ] 
LL, ee 2 eee oa RE CR ES ee ED 
| Address___ eine nt Set ditions es | 
I | __State__ ] 
Je ee ee ee ae, ee 
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) Logan Live Roll Entry Table 
i serves as connecting unit in 
shear line in prominent west 
i coast mill. Rolls are skewed 
to bold sheets or strip against | 
adjustable guard controlling \ 
entry to shear. 















x 


| (or more) savings 


are better than 


IT’S GOOD BUSINESS to con- 
veyorize every possible operation 
in the modern industrial plant. 
Savings-with-conveyors in one department are fine, but 
why not make these savings in other departments — 
wherever you can? 

In many mills and factories, Logan Conveyors are the 
basis for all material movement. It pays. 

If you have a handling problem, remember there is no 
additional charge for Logan’s two generations of pioneer- 
ing experience in engineering and construction. Write for 
literature, or the nearest Logan engineer is at your service. 


ogan Conveyors 


LOGAN CO., 535 CABEL ST., LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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including accessory and file case 
carried at the base. 

Principal applications include 
comparison of work specimens 
with standard finishes in surface 





. . - greater flexibility, easier portability 


roughness inspection, comparison 
of finishes obtained in machinabil- 
ity studies and comparisons of sur- 
face changes in wear and life tests. 


Mobile Crane-Trailer Hookup 
USE REPLY CARD—CIRCLE No. 7 


Trailer Transport, developed by 
Silent Hoist & Crane Co., 841-877 
63rd St., Brooklyn 20, N. Y., is 
linked integrally with the firm’s 
Swing-Boom crane. Dual-purpose 
equipment provides a mobile unit 
for lifting, stacking, spotting and 
loading applications, at the same 
time functioning as a transporter 
for carrying and delivering bulky 
materials. 

Crane provides .dual seats and 
dual operator controls so the unit 
can be operated in congested areas 
or narrow aisles without turning 
the machine around. 


Roller Curve Has Chain Drive 
USE REPLY CARD—CIRCLE No. 8 

Chain drive that travels around 
the outside perimeter of the curve 
is a feature of a live roller curve 
offered by Samuel Olson’ Mfg. Co. 
Inc., 2423-25 Bloomingdale Ave., 
Chicago 47, Ill. Each chain link 
has a flat top plate arranged so the 
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Here at Sterling Bolt Co., a single, integrated 
DEPENDABLE source can supply you with 
more than 200,000 stock and standard 
sizes in Bolts, Nuts, Screws and Washers for 
your specific needs. 


For more than 35 years Sterling Bolt has 
been a prime supplier of metal fastenings to 
America’s best-known companies—because 
Sterling facilities combine both warehouse 
and mill, giving you advantages of PROMPT 
SERVICE and COMPETITIVE DISCOUNTS. 
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THE INDUSTRIES WE SERVE— 
AND SERVE WELL! 


Refrigeration © Pumps © Cranes @ Elevators 
© Tractors @ Trailers ¢ Conveyors 
% Mining Equipment @ Blower & Fan 

t © Diesel Engines ¢ Bodies— 
Motor Truck & Trailer ¢ © Electrical 
Manufacturing @ Air Conditioning 
© Material Handling Equipment 
@ Machinery Manufacturing @ Radio & 
Television © and many others— 





Interested in Cutting Costs? 


No need to count on expensive, time- 
consuming specials when Sterling Bolt 
Standardized Bolts, Nuts and Screws can 
fit your job—200,000 to one! 


Send your inquiry or order TODAY—to the 


STERLING BOLT. 


401 West Erie Street, Chicago 10, Ill. 
Telephone: SUperior 7-3000 ¢  Teletype:CG 488 


Offices: Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Milwaukee, St. Louis 
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Torrington engineers have a thorough knowledge of the friction problems 
encountered in virtually every type of mechanical equipment. And they have 
had many years of experience with all types of anti-friction bearings. They 
are able to give sound, unbiased recommendations for the bearings best: suited 
for the job at hand. Result: a harmonious blending of anti-friction bearing 
types with the products in which they are used. 

Torrington engineers will be glad to help you—as they have many others— 
to select the bearings which will assure your products smooth, dependable 
operation. 

THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
South Bend 21, Ind. Torrington, Conn. 
District Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities of United States and Canada 


TORRINGTON BEARINGS 


Spherical Roller + Tapered Roller ¢ Straight Roller + Needle + Ball «¢ Needle Rollers 
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NEW PRODUCTS and EQUIPMENT. 


plates form a continuous flexible 
band when the chain is assembled. 
The outside, or drive end, of the 
rollers is equipped with rubber 
bushings that ride on the top 
plates of the chain. Contact of 
rubber bushing with plate drives 





rs 


the rollers. 
at speeds up to about 120 fpm. 








. . rubber bushings ride on the top plates 


widths of 12 to 18 inches with out- 
side radius of 4 feet, 114-inch; 
they are also made 20 to 24 inches 
wide with outside radius of 5 feet, 
74% inches. Straight roller curves 
can be furnished in any radius and 
any width. 


Sit-Down Type Fork Lift Truck 

USE REPLY CARD—CIRCLE No. 9 
Independent rear wheel suspen- 
sion is a feature on the 3000- 
pound model HR sit-down type 
fork trucks made by Mobilift Corp., 





. . . has independent rear wheel suspension 


409 S. W. 18th Ave., Portland 5, 
Oreg. The suspension system is de- 
signed to cut down driver fatigue 


Rollers can be driven 


Curves can be furnished with 
either tapered or straight rollers. 
Tapered units are available in 
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LIFE - PROPERTY- MONEY SAVER! 


Here‘s the most revolutionary 

development in the science of 

fire protection. Now, new build- 
ings or buildings that are not 
presently fire safe can realize sub- 
stantially better protection and — at 
no additional cost. Sprinklered prop- 
erties can be made PLUS-SAFE by 
merely replacing old style sprinkler 
heads with the new “Automatic” 
SPRAY Sprinklers. 


An investment in “Automatic” 
SPRAY Sprinkler protection is an 
investment in the future security of 
your own business. Get complete 
information from your nearest 
“Automatic” Sprinkler fire safety 
engineer or clip and mail the coupon 
for our free illustrative folder. 





“AUTOMATIC” SPRINKLER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA 


Uldilomaile Sprinkler 


Pee oe 7 2 a PROTECTION 


| “AUTOMATIC” SPRINKLER NAME 
CORP. OF AMERICA 

| P. O. BOX 360 COMPANY. TITLE 

| YOUNGSTOWN 3, OHIO 

| 











CITY. ZONE STATE 
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vehicle. It consists of a heavy 
duty spring and an airplane type 
shock absorber for each rear wheel. 

Lift mechanism retains the com- 
pany’s roller chain lift with hy- 
draulic tilt cylinders. Standard 
mast heights for the model are 63, 
72 and 83 inches. Additional 
heights are available for special 
applications. Equipment is pow- 
ered by an air cooled 3-cylinder 
engine, with two-speed transmis- 
sion. Improved air intake pulls 
air through a grilled opening chan- 
neled through the counterweight. 


Semiautomatic Welding Gantry 


USE REPLY CARD—CIRCLE No. 10 


Gantry for semiautomatic weld- 
ing units, offered by Hillco Inc., 
2741 E. Latimer, Tulsa, Okla., fea- 
tures a rapid, tri-directional ad- 
justment for the welding gun. An 
added feature of this fixture is the 
easy access the operator has to 
all controls because the entire unit 





. rapid tri-directional adjustment 


fits compactly on a caster stand 
within easy reach. Standard rack 
makes all circumferential . welds 
from a practical minimum to 54 
inches diameter. 


Power-Pumps Dispense Material 
USE REPLY CARD—CIRCLE No. 11 

Air-motor operated pumps and 
accessories for automatic applica- 
tion of heavy to light-range ma- 
terials are offered by Lincoln En- 
gineering Co., 5702-33 Natural 
Bridge Ave., St. Louis 20, Mo. 
Among materials applied are seal- 
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Clean, strong, bright, workable 


In every stainless operation McLouth Stainless Steel gives you 
faster unit production and better products. The 

strength and bright, clean finish of this high grade steel 

makes it easily workable into your products. 

McLouth Stainless Steel is made in the exact grade, finish, 
gauge and chemical composition required. Your products will 
have a high resistance to corrosion and have longer life 

and more sales appeal when you use McLouth Stainless Steel. 


Ask for a McLouth Service Engineer to analyze your stainless 
requirements. 


When the product you make today or the product you plan for DETROIT, 
the future calls for stainless, make it with McLouth Stainless Steel. Ideally located for 


service and delivery 





McLouty Street 


CORPORATION 


DETROIT AND TRENTON, MICHIGAN 





HOT AND COLD ROLLED STAINLESS AND CARBON SHEET AND STRIP STEEL 
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FARMERS 


TROLLEYPHONES 


GET THINGS DONE 


Wherever there are power rails or 
power lines, installations of Femco 
Trolleyphones can speed produc- 
tion, cut costs, promote safety and 
improve work conditions. 

In better team work alone, Femco 
Trolleyphones pay for themselves. 
Consider—As many moving or sta- 
tionary stations as are needed all 
brought in continuous contact with 
dispatchers and each other! 


THE FEMCO TROLLEYPHONE IS ONE OF 
THE SIMPLEST, MOST USEFUL COMMU- 
NICATION SYSTEMS EVER DEVISED. 


Demonstrations Arranged at No Charge 
Write for Femco Bulletin No. 25 


Let a Femco ENGINEER /— ~~ 
PROVIDE es 
“your VOICE 0 





\ 


ENGINEERING 


& MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
549 Brushton Ave., Pittsburgh 21, Pennsylvania 
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ers, adhesives, roofing, water- 
proofing, insulating and caulking 
compounds. 

Eleven standard models provide 
complete systems for spray gun, 
pole gun and flow gun applications. 
Models are available for use with 
original 400 and 100-pound drums 
and with containers for 5-gallon 
material package. 


Intricate Joks Cut 


USE REPLY CARD—CIRCLE No. 12 


Attachment for its electric pow- 
er drills, a unit called the Nibbler, 
is offered by Mall Tool Co., 7728 S, 
Chicago Ave., Chicago 19, Ill. The 
unit provides an ideal tool for in- 


- operates from 800 to 3500 rpm — 


tricate metal cutting jobs in sheet 
steel, brass, copper or fiber up to 
0.04-inch. Width of cut is %-inch. 

A high-speed punch-type attach- 
ment, it operates with any 1,-inch 
capacity standard or heavy-duty 
electric drill at speeds from 800 to 
3500 rpm. 


Air Powered Work Feeder 


USE REPLY CARD—CIRCLE No. 13 


Two-station ‘electrically con- 
trolled. air powered work. feeder, 
the Transfeed, is offered by Bel- 
lows Co., 230 W. Market St.,; Akron 
9, O. An addition to the firm’s 
line of controlled air power devices, 
the feeder consists of a movable 
mild steel table top 11/16-inch 
thick, by 514 inches wide, by 12 
inches. long. Top is guided be- 
tween hardened and ground dove- 
tail ways. Power for the trans- 
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STEELWELD 





BENDS 20 FEET OF HEAVY PLATE 


Model L 5 %-12 Steelweld Press bending %¢” steel plate, 20’-0” long 


How long does it take you to weld or rivet two 3” x 20’-0” steel 
plates together at right angles? How long if you were making a U- 
shaped or Z-shaped item? 

For work of this sort you will find a Steelweld Press a most useful 
tool. It will cut time and cost to a small fraction. You will save even 
when you only have occasional odd jobs. For production runs the 
reduction in time is tremendous. And you will save rivets and angles 
or welding rod and power too. 


Bending is just one of the various types of work you can do ona 
Steelweld Press. 


GET THIS BOOK! THE CLEVELAND GRANE & ENGINEERING 60. 


CATALOG No. 2010 gives hee 
construction and engineering W45 EAST 281ST STREET * WICKLIFFE, OHIO. 


details. Profusely illustrated. 


BENDING PRESSES : 


BRAKING » FORMING = BLANKING = DRAWING = CORRUGATING = PUNCHING 
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Leaders like to do business with leaders. They 
depend upon them to fulfill pbligations and to 
accomplish the intangibles \of research and 
development. 
That's why so many industrial pacemakers do 
business with Holcroft. They know that they 
will be protected by the integrify of a company 
which has been “blazing the hat treat trail’’ 
for better than 35 years. They 
their new heat treat furnaces possess all 

of the latest features . . . permitting them to 
operate at a lower cost and ata high®r efficiency. 


Holcroft was the first to apply carbo-nitriding 
to high production furnaces. Continuous-type 
furnaces like the one shown do a bttter job— 
at a much lower cost. Write today.\Holcroft 
and Company, 6545 Epworth Bowlevard, 
Detroit 10, Michigan. 








Oetaorr-mich. 


CHICAGO 9 CLEVELAND 15 HOUSTON 1 CANADA URO 
C.H. Martin,A.A. Engelhardt Wallace F. Schott R.E. McArdle Walker Metal Products,Ltd. S. o. F.1.M. 
4208 South Western Bivd. 1900EuclidAve. 5724 Navigation Blvd. 





fnow, too, that 








Windsor, Ontario Paris 8, Fi 


verse motion is supplied by the 
company’s special BEM 5-60 air 
motor. 

Unit has a 6-inch transverse po- 
sitioning stroke that allows the 
operator to load and unload work 
at one end of the table while ma- 
chining operation takes place at 
the other end. Fixtures for hold- 
ing the work can be mounted 
directly to the table top or to over- 
size table tops. Feeder can be 
operated by pushbutton, foot 
switch or can be synchronized or 
interlocked with the firm’s other 
control devices. 


Lift Carriage Rotates Load 
USE REPLY CARD—CIRCLE No. 14 

Load handling for container-to- 
container, transfer is eased by a 
revolving carriage introduced as a 
standard accessory by Towmotor 
Corp., 1226 E. 152nd St., Cleve- 
land 10, O. Carriage handles solid, 





L I tad 


pletely emp in about 5 seconds 





liquid or granular materials with 
equal effectiveness, rotating loads 
360 degress. Mounted on the forks, 
a container can be completely 
emptied in about 5 seconds. Speed 
and direction of ‘rotation can be 
controlled closely.. 


Contact-Making Instrument 
USE REPLY CARD—CIRCLE No. 15 t 


A contact-making instrument 
that serves the dual function of 
both indication and control is an- 
nounced by Weston Electrical In- 
strument Corp., Newark 5, N. J. 


| Known as model 1087, it is of the 
| core magnet mechanism type and 
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THE IMPROVED 





BATTERY 


OUTSTANDING NEW FEATURES INCLUDING 


the polyethylene insulating tube sealer combine to make 
Exide-Ironclad, more than ever before, YOUR BEST POWER 
BUY ... AT ANY PRICE. 


THE IMPROVED EXIDE-IRONCLAD IS BUILT 


TO GIVE YOU... 


RAPID ACCURATE HANDLING...UNIFORM RATE OF HANDLING... HIGH 
AVAILABILITY ... LOW OPERATING COSTS... LOW MAINTENANCE COSTS 
- - e LOW DEPRECIATION COSTS .. . HIGH MANEUVERABILITY . . . SAFE 
HANDLING. 


BECAUSE OF... 





IMPROVED POSITIVE PLATE CONSTRUCTION. 


The long-life grids now contain SILVIUM— 
an alloy of silver, lead and other components > 
—which make them highly corrosion resistant. 


.-.the New Polyethylene insulating tube sealer of 
acid-proof, non-corroding plastic. It fits snugly 
into slotted tubes of positive plate, and 





Exide-lronclad 














reduces loss of active material. Even the 
small sediment deposit of the past is reduced 
~ 50%. Thus more active material remains 
available, and the high battery capacity is 
maintained for a longer working life. 








IMPROVED NEGATIVE PLATES for higher electrical efficiency. 


NEW SEALING COMPOUND— provides permanent seal between 
jar and cover. 


SEAMLESS SHOCK-PROOF JAR, of high quality rubber com- 
bines tensile strength and elongation for long-life and heavy- 
duty service. 


NEW UNBREAKABLE PLASTIC VENT PLUGS of polyethylene. 


TYPES, SIZES AND CAPACITIES for all kinds and makes of 
battery-electric trucks—hand and rider. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY: CO. 
Philadelphia 2 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Torontc 


1888 
DEPENDABLE BATTERIES FOR 64 YEARS 
1952 


‘EXIDE-IRONCLAD" and “SILVIUM” Reg. T.M. U.S. Pat. Off. 


September 1, 1952 





ViSHT-EXIDE-BOOTHS 428,429 
Iron & Steel Exposition 
Cleveland, Sept. 30, Oct. 1, 2, 3 
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és are much in evidence in the _ 
mlywiliow plant, opened some : 
# ; in the Wheeling area. The one - 
in the photo is part of a line of four tee oe 
Clearings forming a production gr p in : 
the new plant. 

Kaiser-Frazer knew exactly what they were ; 
doing when they chose these Clearing presses. 
You see, there are Clearing presses in the parent 

plant at Willow Run, and they’ve been on the 


job there for quite a while. 


- CLEARING MACHINE CORPORATION 


6499 WEST 65TH STREET * CHICAGO 38, ILLINOIS 
HAMILTON DIVISION, HAMILTON, OHIO 


PIGARING PRESSBS 








THE WAY TO EFFICIENT MASS PRODUCTION | 




















has two adjustable stationary con- 
tacts, and a contact that is carried 
on the pointer. Low and high sta- 
tionary contacts, mounted on 
indices, make or break under direct 
influence of current in instrument 
moving coil. 


Plug-In Alarm Annunciators 
USE REPLY CARD—CIRCLE No. 16 
Tel-Alarm, an automatic alarm 
unit for remote signalling of fail- 
ure or other than normal opera- 
tion of valves, pumps, etc., is an- 
nounced by Tigerman-Anderson 
Co., Chicago, Ill. Units are her- 
metically sealed, self-contained and 
plug into the chassis as easily as 
a vacuum tube. 


Cold Cathode Triode Tube 


USE REPLY CARD—CIRCLE No. 17 


Haledy Electronics Co., New 
York, N. Y., has developed a cold 
cathode triode tube that is applic- 
able as a control for all types of 
industrial electronic equipment. 
Known as TT-1, it contains an 
external electrode and can operate 
under any temperature conditions, 
eliminates warm up time and stand- 
by currents. 


Air Vibrator for Bench Work 


USE REPLY CARD—CIRCLE No. 18 


Type VG air vibrator, available 
from Cleveland Vibrator Co., Cleve- 
land, O., has been redesigned for 
use on bench applications requir- 
ing vibrations. It is installed on 
a bench with faceplate and bolts. 
A steel U-shaped head functions as 
a vise to clamp the form or device 
to be vibrated. 


Aluminum Coatings 
USE REPLY CARD—CIRCLE No. 19 


Aluminum coatings suitable for 
high temperature uses are an- 
nounced by Raymond C. Crippen 
Research & Development Labora- 
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71. Air Cleaner 

Logan Engineering Co.—The Aridi- 
fier, a mechanical cleaner that re- 
moves 92 per cent of oil, moisture and 
dirt from compressed gas and air 
lines, is feature of descriptive 8-page 
catalog 252. Typical installations, ca- 
pacity charts and dimension tables 
are presented. 


72. Corrosionproof Cements 

Atlas Mineral Products Co.—Tech- 
nical data and catalog information 
on four basic types of corrosionproof 
cements are to be found in 12-page 
illustrated bulletin No. 5-2. 
show temperature range of each ce- 
ment and its resistance to broad 
classes of corrosives. Resistance ta- 
bles rate each cement for 176 com- 
mon chemical materials, Estimating 
tables are included for three principal 
acidproof brick and cement construc- 
tions. 


73. Vacuum Tube Electrometers 

‘Keithley Instruments — Complete 
descriptions and application diagrams 
for 17 basic uses are included in 8- 
page bulletin on vacuum tube elec- 
trometers and accessories. Uses in- 
clude potential measurements to 200 
v, sensitivity in location and detec- 
tion of static fields, current measure- 
ments to 10-14 amp and resistance 
measurements up to 1016 ohms. 


74. Drill Presses 

Cincinnati Lathe & Tool Co., 
Canedy-Otto Div.—Details of the C-O 
14-in. 3000 FV floor model drill press 
are given in 4-page illustrated bulle- 
tin D-110. This machine features slid- 
ing head, square and round tables, 
six speeds and 1-in. capacity in mild 
steel. 


75. Bulk Materials Conveyors 
Link-Belt Co.—Granular, flaky, 
crushed, ground or pulverized ma- 
terials are efficiently handled by 
Bulk-Flo conveyors and elevators de- 
scribed in 28-page booklet No. 2475. 
It contains application photos, typical 


Charts | 


OWA FORTHE ASKING 


TEAR OUT CARD, FILL IN and MAIL TODAY / 


layout drawings, engineering data, 
calculation tables, charts and formu- 
las. Over 150 materials are analyzed 
for average weight and size, flow- 
ability and abrasiveness characteris- 
tics. 


76. Carbide Drills 

General Electric Co., Carboloy Dept. 
—‘How to Drill Cast Iron with Car- 
bide Tipped Twist Drills” is title of 
comprehensive data book. Included 
are detailed instructions on proced- 
ures as well as reports covering re- 
cent results in working with carbide 
twist drills in cast iron. 





77. Large Diameter Grinder 

Landis Tool Co.—The type CHW 
plain grinding machines described in 
4-page illustrated bulletin CB-52 are 
designed to accommodate large diam- 
eter work pieces such as jet turbine 
rotors, large motor armatures and 
water valves. The 30, 36 and 48-in. 
machines feature extra-wide carriage 
way spacing. 


78. Write-On-lt Tape 

Labelon Tape Co.—Many of the 
1001 uses and an actual sample of 
Labelon write-on-it tape are included 
in 6-page illustrated Form No. 8. This 
pressure-sensitive tape can be applied 
to any smooth dry surface; takes 
writing with pencil, stylus or dry 
ball point pen; and is extremely dur- 
able. Various colors and widths are 
available. 


79. Weldments & Castings 
Acme Tank & Welding Div., United 
Tool & Die Co.—Basic facts about 
steel plate fabrication as compared 
to castings are presented in 24-page 
illustrated booklet “The Facts About 
Weldments and Castings.” Much data 
are in tabular form. If you specify 
castings, this booklet is a must. 
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80. Vibration Pad Material 

Korfund Co.—Illustrated bulletin 
ER-702 relates how transmission of 
vibration and noise can be controlled 
in most machinery and equipment ap- 
plications without bolting to the floor. 
How? Through use of Elasto-Rib iso- 
lation pad material. Bulletin gives 
loading limits and shows five typical 
applications. 


81. Machines & Tools 

Ex-Cell-O Corp. — “This is Ex- 
Cell-O” is 4-page illustrated folder 
that depicts plants and products of 
this company. Precision machines and 
tools shown include grinding ma- 
chines and equipment, transfer ma- 
chines, boring and lapping units, cut- 
ting tools, drill bushings and air- 
craft parts. 


82. Plastic Fire Brick 

Laclede Christy Co.—A wealth of 
information is contained in 44-page 
illustrated catalog “The Inside Story 
of Plastic Fire Brick.” Advantages, 
accessories, manufacture, installa- 
tions, applications and specialties are 
covered. Cross-sectional drawings, 
tables and graphs are used to present 
much information and engineering 
data. 


83. Grinding Case Histories 
Gardner Machine Co.—In the 8 
illustrated pages of this bulletin you 
will find articles on grinding clutch 
facings and brake linings on Gardner 
grinders, grinding parallel surfaces 
of large diameter thin rings and 
grinding of nonmetallic materials. 
’Tis interesting and enlightening. 





84. Die Steels 

Latrobe Electric Steel Co.—‘‘The 
Selection and Use of ‘Desegatized’ Hi 
Carbon Hi Chromium Die Steels” is 
title of 4-page illustrated brochure. 
Wear resistance, toughness and size 
rigidity for various grades is given, 
along with general data and analysis. 
Graphs show izod impact strength 
and hardness of each with specified 
treatments. 


85. Roller Gravity Conveyor 
Lamson Corp.—Consisting of 28 
pages and many illustrations, catalog 
642 presents the full line of roller 
gravity conveyors with information 
on proper selection. Specification da- 


ta, construction characteristics, ac- 
cessories available and illustrations 
of a number of applications are in- 
cluded. Catalog is plastic-bound and 
complete. 


86. Cone-Drive Gears 

Michigan Tool Co., Cone-Drive 
Gears Div.—Sixteen illustrated bulle- 
tins 501-505, 507-517 and 522 deal 
with geared drives requiring simple 
and compact high load capacity, 
double enveloping gear sets and speed 
reducers or torque amplifiers. 


EDITORIAL 
REPRINTS: 


87. Machinability of Metals 

Basic principles and underlying 
laws governing the cutting and ma- 
chining of metals are gradually being 
put to work to solve tough machining 
problems. R. K. Gould in STEEL re- 
print ‘“Machinability Theory Pays 
Off,” covers some of these principles 
and discusses types of chips, the 
mechanical variables, tool wear, tool 
life and temperature, cutting fluids, 
alloying elements and high tempera- 
ture alloys. 


88. Precision Tube Production 

Production of stainless tubing in 
sizes from 0.010 to 0.625-in. OD calls 
for close control of all operations— 
cold drawing, derodding and anneal- 
ing. Special lubricants, controlled-at- 
mosphere annealing, ammonia dissoci- 
ation and temperature control are 
factors considered in STEEL reprint 
“Controls Ease Precision Tube Prob- 
lems” by P. V. Fly of Tube Methods 
Inc. 


89. Reducing Accidents 
“Photographs Sell Safety Program” 
is title of STEEL feature which tells 
how W. W. Hall, safety supervisor at 
Crucible Steel Co., is ‘shooting’ his 
way to lower accident frequency with 
a camera. On-the-spot record of ac- 
cidents and unsafe practices proves 
more effective than discussion in 
sounding the safety. keynote. 


90. Steel Consumer Problems 
How is a medium-sized steel con- 
sumer faring these days? STEEL re- 
print headlined “Life with Champion 
of Champion Rivet” takes you to an 
interview with T. P. Champion for 
his opinions on the shortage of steel, 
rising material and labor costs and 
controls on both prices and materials. 
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NEW PRODUCTS and EQUIPMENT. 


tories, Baltimore 2, Md. Most of 
the coatings will resist tempera- 
tures up to 1500° F and some up 
to 2000° F. The silicone-modified 
coatings may be sprayed, dipped 
or brushed on clean metallic sur- 
faces. 


Waterproofing Compound 
USE REPLY CARD—CIRCLE No. 20 


Sealbrite CRC-55, a completely 
dry and very thin waterproofing 
compound and rust preventative 
for long term protection of all met- 
als is announced by London Chemi- 
cal Co., Chicago 16, Ill. It forms a 
thin, tenacious film on metal sur- 
faces that is dry to the touch, non- 
oily and nontacky. It may be re- 
moved with mineral spirits or any 
high flash solvent. It can be ap- 
plied by dip, spray or brush. 


Air Control Valve 
USE REPLY CARD—CIRCLE No. 21 


P-M line of Pilot Master valves 
announced by Hannifin Corp., Chi- 
cago 24, Ill., features a three-way 
solenoid valve for hazardous appli- 
cations. Its principal use is for 
control ‘of clutch and brake cylin- 
ders on mechanical presses where 
failure of a valve to reverse when 
solenoid is de-energized might re- 
sult in injury to operator. Valves 
are designated as series B-3. 


Repairs Casting Defects 
USE REPLY CARD—CIRCLE No. 22 


Casting defects can be repaired 
quickly on the spot with the Meta- 
sealer kit introduced by American 
Metaseal Corp., W. New York, 
N. J. It contains all materials, 
tools and supplies needed to repajr 
defects in ferrous or nonferrous 
castings. Included is a plastic im- 
pregnant, a thermosetting plastic 
that seals castings flaws perma- 
nently, and won’t shrink or cor- 
rode. It can be machined or fin- 
lacquer or 


enamel; is resistant to solvents. 
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Cuts 100 hour packaging 
job to 40 hours! 


This 60% savings 
in packaging time is only part 
of the story. Now that Whitin 
Machine Works — big name in 
textile machinery — has adop- 
ted Angier’s vapor method of 
rust prevention, parts are stored 
or shipped clean to stay clean 
... always ready for instant 
use. What a savings in ‘“‘de- 
greasing” time and equipment. 


One box of the bottom rollers 
shown above required a full 
hour to “‘clean’’. With a monthly 
average of 400 boxes, cus- 
tomers have been spared 10 
man-weeks in labor costs. 
Meanwhile, Whitin now pack- 
ages these rollers in six minutes 
instead of fifteen — a monthly 
total of 40 hours instead of 100. 


*® Vapor Rust Preventive 


Used here as a box liner, Angier 
VPI* Wrap gives off a protec- 
tive vapor that permeates the 
area around shiny parts... it 
robs moisture and air of all 
rust-making power. VPI is such 
a simple way to store or ship 
metal that you, too, will dis- 
cover impressive savings. Send 
today for facts that apply to 
your industry. 





The Most Experienced Name 


in Vapor Rust Preventives 


Distributors in Principal Cities 


Angier Corp., Framingham 8, Mass. 


INGUMO Rw. conces ccévccedbeescecoccesens 


TEMES cewccwscectaeveetesssteseccees 


(Clip this to your letterhead) 


Please send ‘VPI Facts” as applied to: 


oO Machinery-Industrial, Metal Work- oO Electrical Machinery, 
Office, C i Appli Products. 





ing, Farm, 


oO Transportion Equipment — Auto, oO Fabricated Products — 
Ai road, ete. 


ireraft, Naval, Rail 
[J Stee! in process of fabrication, 


[_] Instruments and clocks. [) Other. 


Cutlery. Hardware, ete, 
[CJ Ordnance Equipment. 
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broil Me 


ELECTRONICS— Glass face of television 
tube is bonded to metal cone with automatic 
GAS equipment, assuring strong, vacuum- 
tight glass-to-metal bond, for large manufac- 
turer of electronic equipment. 


GRAPHIC ARTS — Monotype 
casters with Gas-fired metal pots, Lino- 
type machines, smelters, ink dryers, 
stereo casters, etc. utilize the economical, 
versatile flames of Gas for printing in 
modern plants. 
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METALS—as meets rigid heat-processing 
requirements of production-line heat treat- 
ment, as in the case hardening of gears, for 
an automobile manufacturer, because Gas 
affords precise, automatic temperature control. 


GLASS—Modern Industrial Gas 
Equipment is found throughout the 
glass industry—an example of which is 
this 100-ton continuous batch Gas-fired 
melting tank for making glass for a large 
industrial manufacturer. 





Whatever your industrial production problems, however 


tight your schedules, Gas and Modern Industrial Gas Equip- 


ment can provide the answers. For the facts on GAS, call 
your Gas Company Representative, today. 


wwe reno SEZ, 


FOR CERAMIC FIRING 


ees | 








AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION + 420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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Ai ae The Market Outlook — 





WHERE do we go from here? That’s a common CATCHING UP—Wire, a product that was in 


question come the first of September. Historically fairly easy supply before the steel strike, is moving 
it’s a favorite spot at which to pause and look in sufficient volume to consumers to indicate most 
ahead. It roughly marks the end of summer dol- mills’ schedules will become current by November. A 
drums and the advent of weather conducive to ac- small amount of first-quarter tonnage has been or- 
tion. It’s the point where businessmen try to ap- dered but there is no pressure to make forward com- 
praise how they will finish up a year. mitments. 

To calculate what is ahead, take a look at today. Structural shapes are in no great demand, large- 

Some of the things happening now will be an in- ly because government restrictions prevent some 
fluence on what happens three or four months hence. types of construction. 
SIZING IT UP— Today the steel market is active CONVERSION TIMETABLE—With everyone try- 
but not hectic. It lacks the zip some people thought ing to erase effects of the steel strike on his steel 
it would have after consumers had been starved supply as quickly as possible and with the auto- 
for steel during the midsummer steelworkers’ strike. mobile industry setting high production goals, con- 
Steel sales offices report more concern among buyers version steel is back into the picture. Conversion 
as to shipments on back orders than pressure to interest is expected to be intense through October, 
place new orders. A lack of interest in new order- to taper off in November and perhaps become negli- 
ing could mean a lowering of steel production in gible in December. This timetable is based on rapid 
dhe Witter manila. recovery of steelmaking from the strike. 

In another month the steel industry will have This snapback is one of the reasons the steel in- OTe One 
erased the defense order carryover that’s responsi- dustry expects to become current on defense orders © OUTLOOKM 
ble today for some of the pressure in the steel mar- by Sept. 30. Another reason undoubtedly is that MET OU 
ket. When the steel strike ended, the steel indus- the industry wants to prove to the government that MARKET OU’ 


sie ; OUTLOOK M 
military orders will get preference, that government MARKET OU’ 


try promised to catch up on defense orders by Nov. 


30. Now it expects to do the job two months ahead controls to assure it are not necessary. 

of schedule. Indicative of this big push, one steel HOPEFUL— The government is encouraged enoug) 
producer in the Pittsburgh area is shipping 63 per by the steel industry’s performance to consider re- 
cent of its hot-rolled sheet output to fill orders of storing a 45-day limitation on consumers’ inven- 
the military and converters. tories of steel by Jan. 1. The limits were cut to 


AT THE TOP— Demand for steel varies with the 30 days because of the steel strike. ' 
product, the consumer and the locality, but almost Reflecting the steel industry's production recovery, 
without exception carbon bars and heavy plates are the rate of steelmaking in the week ended Aug. 30 
at the top of the tight list. The reason is they are edged up 1.5 points to 98.5 per cent of capacity. 
used heavily in defense work. Part of the tightness in INESCAPABLE— In planning for the future, con- 


plates has been due to demand for cartridge cases. sumers must reckon with higher costs of materials 
"But now there is some reason to believe a slowdown and labor. Steel producers continued last week to 
in the program has been ordered. issue new and higher prices to compensate for the 
No additional pressure is developing for carbon wage increase given the steelworkers. The govern- 


sheets and strip, although mills are booked full for ment has not yet authorized a price increase for 
the rest of the year. In some areas, hot-rolled and pig iron but there was speculation that a boost of 
cold-rolled strip demand actually is sluggish. $2 to $2.50 a ton may be okayed. 





NATIONAL STEELWORKS OPERATIONS DISTRICT INGOT RATES 































































































%OF TTT TCT TTT Te ee TrTTy tr TTTy TTT BBG pat Percentage of Capacity Engaged at 
CAP. ? Leading Production Points 
i — _ er —-———1 110 iin 
ee! 
A, ovee, - een ‘in Ended Same Week 
100 Lie a wr | Aug. 30 Change 1951 
1951 | pao Pittsburgh ....... 96.5 + 1% 97.5 
90 1952 | | | COMCRR © wiacias 00-0 101 + 1.5* 103 
i Mid-Atlantic ..... 95 + 4 100.5 
80 : ; ] t—— 80 Youngstown ...... 106 0 106 
| Wheeling . ........-94.5 +1 97.5 
70 — “= re Cleveland ........104.5 —1* 101.5 
| } i eee 104.5 + 0.5 104 
12 ee S es i, Birmingham ..... 100 o* 100 
60 | New England .... 92 0 92 
| Cincinnati ....... 70 +20 101 
50 | — a eae se ben wee St. Louis 500 —14 87 
| | 1D ee 106 =— 1.5* 100 
40 el | | 40 Westerns <0... 107 + 3.5 102 
| | | Estimated national 
30 - + 30 eee ey re 98.5 + 1.5 100 
COPYRIGHT 1952 | | eee 
q | | 
20 EE (050 — a ————F Based on weekly steelmaking capacity of 
jauicsseseeanes 2,077,040 tons in 1952; 1,999,034 tons for 
10 ee ' 10 1951; 1,928,721 tons for second half, 1950; 
| | 1,906,268 tons for first half, 1950. 
CTE Wet BB | et Oe | bits ° * Change from revised rate for preceding 
© F aan. FEB | MAR] APR. -| Nov. | DEC. week, 
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MARKET PRICES 








Composite Market Averages 
Aug. 28 Week Month Year 5 Yrs. 
19527 Ago Ago Ago Ago 


FINISHED STEEL INDEX, ane 
Index (1935-39 av. =100) - 181.40; 181.407 171.92 171.92 120.39 
Index in cents per Ib. ..... 4.914 4.9147 4.657 4.657 3.261 


ARITHMETICAL — COMPOSITES: 


Finished Steel, NT ....... dese 237 $106.32 $106.32 $106.32 $75.41 
No, 2 Fdry, Pig ae, GT. 52.54 52.54 52.54 52.54 37.06 
Basic Pig Iron, GT ....... 52.16 52.16 52.16 52.16 36.56 
Malleable Pig Iron, GT... 583.27 53.27 53.27 53.27 37.41 
Steelmaking Scrap, GT ... 43.00 43.00 43.00 44.00 37.91 


Weighted finished steel index based on average shipments and Pitts- 
burgh district prices of the following 14 representative products during 
5-year base period 1935-39: Structural shapes, plates, rails, hot-rolled 
and cold-finished bars, pipe, wire, nails, tin plate, hot and cold-rolled 
sheets, galvanized sheets, hot and cold-rolled strip. For complete ex- 
planation see STEEL Sept. 19, 1949, p.54. 

Arithmetical steel price composite based on same products as the 
aon geo finished steel index with the exception of rails, cold-finished 

galvanized sheets and hot-rolled strip, 

a and No. 2 foundry pig iron scanaeities are based on average 
prices at Pittsburgh, Bethlehem, Birm' Buffalo, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Granite City, Youngstown. Malleable composite based on same 
points except Birmingham. 

Steelmaking scrap composite based on average prices of No. 1 heavy 
melting steel at Pittsburgh, Chicago and Philadelphia. 


t Preliminary, 


Comparison of Prices 


Comparative prices by districts, in cents per pound except as other- 
wise noted. Delivered prices based on nearest production point. 


FINISHED MATERIALS 
Aug. 28 Week Month Year 5 Yrs. 


19527 Ago Ago Ago Ago 
Bars, H.R., Pittsburgh .... 3.95 3.95 - 70 3.70 2.90 
Bars, H.R., Chicago ...... 3.95 3.95 3.70 3.70 2.90 
Bars, H.R., del. Philadelphia 4.502 4.502 4.252 4.20 3.28 
Bars, C.F., Pittsburgh .... 4.925 4.925 4.55 4.55 3.55 
Shapes, Std, Pittsburgh .. 3.85 3.85 3.65 3.65 2.80 
Shapes, Std., ” Chicago ..... 3.85 3.85 3.65 3.65 2.80 
Shapes, del.. Philadelphia... 4.13 4.13 3.93 3.91 2.94 
Plates, Pittsburgh ........ 3.90 3.90 3.70 3.70 2.95 
Pintes, Cifengo .......s0. 3.90 3.90 3.70 3.70 2.95 
Plates, Coatesville, Pa. . 4.35 4.35 4.15 4.15 3.15 
Plates, Sparrows Point, Md. 3.90 3.90 3.70 3.70 2.95 
Plates, Claymont, Del .... 4.35 4.35 4.15 4.15 3.15 
Sheets, i, Pittsburgh .. 3.775 3.775 3.60-75 3.60-75 2.80 
Sheets, H.R., Chicago ..... 3.775 3.775 3.60 3.60 2.80 
Sheets, C.R., Pittsburgh .. 4.575 4.575 4.35 4.35 3.55 
Sheets, C.R., Chicago ..... 4.575 4.575 4.35 4.35 3.55 
Sheets, C.R., Detroit ...... 4.775 gid 4.55 4.55 3.70 
Sheets, Galv., Pittsburgh .. 5.075 5.075 4.80 4.80 3.90 
Strip, H.R., Pittsburgh ... 3.75-4.00 3.75-4.00 3.75-4.00 3.75-4.00 2.80 
Strip, H.R., Chicago ...... 3.725 3.50 3.50 2. 


3.50 80 
Strip, C.R., Pittsburgh .... 5. = 80 5.10-5.80 . 65-5.35 ; 65-5.35 3.55 
Strip, C.R., Chicago ...... 5.3. 5.35 90 4.90 3.65 
Strip, C.R., Detroit ....... 5. 305. 60 5.30-5.60 i '85-5.60 4.85-5.60 3.70 
Wire, Basic, Pittsburgh . ..4.85-5.225 4.85-5.225 4.85-5.10 4.85-5.10 3.675 
Nails, Wire, Pittsburgh ... 5.90-6.35 5.90-6.35 5.90-6.20 5.90 6.20 4.25 


Tin plate box, Pittsburgh.. $8.95 $8.95 $8.70 $8.70 $5.75 


SEMIFINISHED 
Billets, forging, Pitts.(NT)$70.50 $70.50 $66.00 $66.00 $56.50 
Wire rods, ¥4-%", Pitts... 4.325 4.325 4.10-30 4.10-30 2.925 


PIG IRON, Gross Ton 
Bessemer, Pitts. ..........$53.00 $53.00 $53.00 $53.00 $37.00 


Basic, Valley .......0.. -- 52.00 52.00 52.00 52.00 36.00 
Basic, del. Phila, ......... 56.75 56.75 56.75 56.49 38.72 
No. 2 Fdry, Pitts. ........ 52.50 52.50 52.50 52.50 36.50 
No. 2 Fdry, Chicago ..... 52.50 52.50 52.50 52.50 36.00 
No. 2 Fdry, Valley ...... 52.50 52.50 52.50 52.50 36.50 
No, 2 Fadry, del. Phila. ... ms 25 57.25 57.25 56.99 39.22 
No. 2 Fdry, Birm, .:..... 48.88 48.88 48.88 34.88 


No. 2 Fdry (Birm.) del, Cin. 
Malleabie, Valley ......... 
Malleable, CMOEED cccccces z 
Charcoal, Lyles, Tenn. .... 66.00 66.0 00 44.00 
Ferromanganese, Etna, Pa. 228. 00 228. 00 188.00 188.00 140.25* 





F.o.b. cars, Pittsburgh. tPreliminary. 

SCRAP, Gross Ton Sinstnding —— s commission) 

No. 1 Heavy Melt, Pitts.. .$44 4.00 $44.00 $45. 4 $38.00 
No, 1 Heavy Melt, "RE. > 3A 41. 50 wins 41.50 43.5 37.00 
No. 1 Heavy Melt, Chicago. 42.50 42.50 42.50 <3.50 38.75 
No. 1 Heavy Melt, Valley.. 44.00 44.00 44.00 45.00 39.00 
No. 1 Heavy Melt, Cleve... 43.00 43.00 43.00 44.00 37.50 
No, 1 Heavy Melt, Buffalo. 43.00 43.00 37.00* 44.00 39.50 
Rails, Rerolling, Chicago -. 52.50 52.50 52.50 52.50 46.25 
No. i Cast, Chicago ...... 50.00 48.50 45.00 49.007 43.50 


* Nominal. f F.o.b. shipping point. 
COKE, Net Ton 


Beehive, Furn, Connlsvl. ..$14.75 $14.75 $14.75 $14.75$11.50-12.50 
Beehive, Fdry, Connisvl. .. 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.50 14.00-15.00 





PIG IRON 


F.o.b. furnace prices quoted under GCPR as reported to STEEL, 
Minimum delivered prices are approximate and do not include 3% fed- 
era] tax, Key to produciag pond published on second following page. 


PIG IRON, Gross Ton 









Basic Foundry able mer 
Bethienem,Pa, B2 ...cccoccccece - $54.00 $54.50 $55.00 $55.50 
MEME MEDL ctecaccccee ps coeec ate, > 58.28 58.78 eon 
ee re - 57.02 57.52 58.02 58.52 
Philadelphia, del, .............. 56.75 57.25 57.75 58.25 
Birmingham District 
AlabamaCity,Ala, R2 ...........- - 48.38 48.88 ecco 
i A a 48.38 48.88 coos 
TAFERIMGMOM BD oscccccccseccccccs 48.38 48.88 ecce 
Woodward,Ala. W15 .............. 48.38 48.88 eooe 
Tn, GN, cebwabs sé ncdese’ aan8 56.43 ecco 
Buffalo District 
DED MER: one ss.v000c0 0 ss.cs es to's “ 52.50 53.00 
ED SEER. chon 4b whee oe 8:646. 60 ewes 3 52.50 53.00 
Tonawanda,N.Y. “‘wi2° eRe ayes eseeic 52.50 53.00 
No.Tonawanda,N.Y. T9 .. 52.50 53.00 
Se, EEL... weenie 63.15 63.65 
Rochester,N.Y., del. .. ae ‘ 55.52 56.02 
Syracuse,N.Y., del. ............. 5 56.62 57.12 
Chicago District 
oS a Ce eee eters 52.00 52.50 52.50 
Gary,Ind, U5 . Ahab es kD athe PRE 52.00 cove 52.50 
IndianaHarbor,Ind. EB ccs cccccsce 52.00 sieieio 52.50 
So.Chicago,IIl. W14 ..........-.06 52.00 52.50 52.50 
So.Chicago,Ill, Y1 ..........2.--.. 52,00 52.50 52.50 
oe eer err 52.00 ones 52.50 
Milwaukee, del. .... -. 54.17 54.67 54.67 ‘ 
Muskegon,Mich., del. .......... =] Melee 58.80 58.80 coos 
Cleveland District 
RTE GAT windce cc veccccecdceiess 52.00 52.50 52.50 53.00 
CHOVOEEME TED cccccccoccccscccsees 52.00 52.50 52.50 cone 
Akron,O., del. from. Cleve. ...... 54.61 55.11 55.11 55.61 
EQPRIND, TER cecsccccccvescossese EES ooee 
Duluth I-3 .... ook nee 
Erie,Pa, I-3 ..... 52.00 52.50 
Everett,Mass. El chins 59.75 
oo es eri 58.00 58.50 
Seattle, Tacoma,Wash., del. ...... ecee 60.66 
POTCAMG rer. (“GEl. oc.cesaceccs ieee 60.66 vibes 
LosAngeies, SanFrancisco, ‘del. -+- 60.16 60.66 eve ooes 
GraniteCity, Ill. ccs sesececcces  OneDD 54.40 54.90 oe 
St.Louis, del. es tax) eT TT 54.65 55.15 55. cee 
Ironton, Ty ios: ea Site 52.00 52.50 ecee oe 
Geneva,Utah Cll ............ ooce Se 52.50 sess conn 
EMOMOMIAE, TOR. TB ccccccccsscccece 48.00  *%48.50 48.50 ream 
Minnequa,Colo, C10 ...........02++ 54.00 55.00 55.00 eee 


Pittsburgh District 
NevilleIsland,Pa. P6 
Pitts., N.&S, sides, Ambridge 


Aliquippa, PE, scvesessesae’s aay Sere 53.87 53.87 54.37 
McKeesRocks, del. .....-cccccces Pelee 53.54 53.54 54.04 
Lawrenceville, Homestead, 

Wilmerding, Monaca, del. .... .... 54.16 54.16 54.66 
Verona, Trafford, del. ........0. sees 54.69 54.69 55.19 
Brackenridge, Gel, ....ccccccccce 54.95 54.95 55.45 

Bessemer,Pa US . i) 52. 00 oe 52.50 53.00 
Clairton, Rankin,So. “‘Duquesne,Pa, U5 52.00 Paieie AA wee 
McKeesport,Pa. NS ...cccccccccce 52.00 jie coos 53.00 
Monessen,Pa. P7 ...... A ero 54.00 coos or coe 
Sharpsville,Pa. S6 ....c.-cece- ace males SAA 52.50 53.00 
Steelton,Pa. B2 ......cesecccseces 54.00 54.50 55.00 55.50 
Swedeland,Pa, AZ .......e.eeeees 56.00 56.50 57.00 57.50 
Toledo,O. I-3 ....... elerseiam iehe'eieiere 52.00 52.50 52.50 53.00 
Cincinnati, del. ........ees-ee0- 57.47 57.97 ecee 
po a. es eer erry a 54.00 54.50 55.00 55.50 
Youngstown District . 
Hubbard,O. V1 ......cccccsccccses 52.00 52.50 52.50 hin 
ON eS Se ener 52.00 52.50 52.50 eee 
WORELOWN UB. a ssicie ic cvcs ce cwwwe 52.00 wplexe eas 53.00 
Mansfield,O., del. .......ccsceces 56.65 57.15 57.15 57.65 


* Low phos, southern grade. 


PIG IRON DIFFERENTIAL 
Silicon: Add 50 cents per ton for each 0.25% Si or percentage thereof 
over base grade, 1.75-2.25%, except on low phos iron on which base 
is 1.75-2.00%. 
Phosphorus: Deduct 38 cents per ton for P content of 0.70% and over. 
Manganese: Add 50 cents per ton for each 0.50%, manganese over 1% 
or portion therof, 
Nickel: Under 0.50% no extra; 0.50-0.74%, incl., add $2 per ton and 
each additional 0.25%, add $1 per ton, 
BLAST yong re SILVERY PIG IRON, Gross Ton 
Base 6.0-6.50% silicon; add $1.50 ‘tor each 0.5% Si) 
Sein G2, JL cccccccccccccccccccccccccccgeccccccocccce 
Buffalo Hl ...csccccccccccccccccccccccce 
ELECTRIC FURNACE SILVERY PIG IRON, Gross Ton 
(Base 14.01-14.50% silicon; add $1 for each 0.5% Si to 18%; $1 for 
each 0.5% Mn over - $2 — gross ton preminm for 0,045% max mn 
NiagaraFalls,N.Y. $88.00 


$62.50 
63.75 


Keokuk, Iowa, ALR AI &’ Fary, frt. allowed. K2 ” 92.50 
Keokuk, OH ’& Fdry., 12% lb piglets, 16% Si, frt. allowed K2 95.50 
Wenatchee ,Wash., OH & Fdry., frt. allowed KOs cweceesbaes’ 92.50 


Fontan 
Gary,I 
Geneve 
Housto 


Detroit 
Fontanc 


Canton 











Oven Fdry, Chicago ...... 23.00 23.00 23.00 23.00 17.50 CHARCOAL PIG IRON, Gross Ton 
(Low phos semi-cold blast; differential charged for silicon over 

NONFERROUS METALS base grade; also for hard chilling iron Nos. 5 & 6 
— del, Conn. ....... 24.50 24.50 24.50 24.50 21.50 Lyles,Tenn, T3 ... 4 CA Sree Foe). ae 

ine et ee 14.00 14.00 15.00 17.50 10.50 4 : der Aa ie gk cia ania le eg 
Zant, Mt. Touls .......00% 15.80 15.80 15.80 16.80 14.80-14.85 _ LOW PHOSPHORUS PIG IRON, Gross Ton 
Tim, BIIOW ZOEK cccccccses 121.50 121.50 121.50 103.00 80.00 Cleveland, intermediate, A7 ..........+- wade Se wicle 0.660 6s wea $57.00 
Aluminum, err 20.00 20.00 19.00 19.00 15.00 Steelton, Pa, B2 bbb ie $5000 ie 600.0040) 00 00056 Rs esee bene ee 60.00 

Antimony, Laredo, Tex. .. 39.00 39.00 39.00 42.00 33.00 Philadelphia delivered wa sib (gis :9 cele bine Gisie bis eS ele wicla ele bis Sieere 55 
Nickel, refinery, duty paid. 56.50 56.50 56.50 56.50 35.00 TOY, N.Y. RZ wcccccccccccccccccccsecccccccccccces escccecee 60.00 
(Material in this department is protected by copyright and its use in any form without permission is prohibited) TEE L 
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. MARKET PRICES 











Semifinished and Finished Steel Products 


Mill prices quoted under GCPR. as reported to STEEL, Aug. 28, 1952; cents per pound except as otherwise noted, Changes shown in italics. 
Code numbers following mill points indicate penmenns company; key on next two pages. 





























INGOTS, — kn (NT) STRUCTURALS Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ....... 3.90 BARS & SMALL SHAPES, H.R., BARS, Reinforcing (Fabricators) 
Fontana, Ye . $81.00 Carbon Steel Stand. Shapes Ashland,Ky. (ig) Al0 ..3.90 High-Strength Low-Alloy AlabamaCity,Ala, R2 ..3.95 
Munhall,Pa, +++++.54.00 AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..3.85 Bessemer,Ala. T2 ...... 3.90 Aliquippa, Pa, J5 --5.925 Atlanta All ............ 4.50 
Seattle S24 .. ++..73.00 Aliquippa,Pa. J5 .......3.85 Clairton,Pa, us eccccece 3.90 Bessemer,Ala. T2..... 5.925 Buffalo R2 .:......-.++. a 
eta Fred (NT) Bessemer,Ala, T2 ......3.85 Claymont, Del. C22 .....4.35 Bethlehem,Pa. ue Satta 5.925 Cleveland R2 .......... 
Detro! + +++++++++.$57,00 Bethlehem,Pa, B2 ...... 3.90 Cleveland J5, R2 ...... 3.90 Clairton,Pa, U5 ....... 5.925 Emeryoille, Calif. 1. eee ¢ 70 
Poatane,Cali): yo hie! 83.00 Clairton,Pa. U5 ........ 3 = Coatesville,Pa, L7 ...... 4.35 Cleveland ra” ata d Seieataes 5.925 Fairfield,Ala. T2 ....... 
Houston S5 ......... ..62.00 Fairfield,Ala. T2 ....... 3.85 Conshohocken,Pa, A3 ..4.35 Ecorze,Mich, G5 ...... 6.675 Fontana, Calif. Ki ce 
Midland,Pa, C18 ......54.00 Fontana,Calif. . KI OF seared #48 Ecorse,Mich, G5 ....... 4.45 Fairfield,Ala, T2 ...... 5.925 Gary,Ind. U5 .......... 3.95 
Munhall,Pa. U5 ......57.00 Gary,Ind, oce 06 0ccteGe - mene Ala” TB. .cs sss 3.90 eng pa ORS «: fa7ne OGFS HOUHOR BB 6 cciccccccsde 4.10 
Seattle S24 ........... 80.00 Gensva,Utah” Gm ecite 385 Pca re, ht (30) El. 4350 “GREP POEs US 6 60:05. 00:86 5.925 JInd.Harbor,Ind. Y1 ..... 3.95 
BILLETS, BLOOMS & SLABS TS eS a A, GETTING. UG s66 52 vc cee 3.90 Ind. Harbor, Ind I-2 ....5.925 Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ....3.95 
Carbon, Rerolling (NT) Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ....3.85 ae. “G4 ee 4 IndianaHarbor,Ind. Y1 .6.425 Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....... 3.95 
Bessemer,Pa, U5 .....$59.00 Johnstown,Pa. tie ne aes 590 Geneva,Utah C11 ...... 3.90 Johnstown,Pa. B2 ...,..5.925 KansasCity,Mo, 85 ....4.30 
Clairton,Pa, U5 ....... 59.00 KansasCity,Mo. S5 ..... Eereinere. ts Sielarete 6.30 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2‘..5.925 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ...3.95° 
Ensley, Ala. PPA pons Ree 59.00 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 . 390 RONEMEINNN ISG 650 disc 0'o3 00/0 4.10 LosAngeles 1 POR aii 6.625 LosAngeles B3 ........ 4.65 
Fairfield,Ala, T2 ......59.00 LosAngeles B3 ...... 45 Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 .3.90 Pittsburgh J5 ......... 5.925 Milton,Pa. B6 ......... 4.55 
Fontana,Calif. eel rs aa 78.00 Minnequa,Colo. C10 Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ....3.90 Seattle B3 ........ ...6.675 Minnequa,Colo, C10 ....4.75 
Gary,ind. U5... 6.6.6: 59.00 Munhall,Pa, U5 .... ¥ Johnstown,Pa. B2...... 3.90 So.Duquesne,Pa, U5 ...5.925 Niles,Calif. Pl ......... 5.05 
Johnstown, -~ B2 .....59.00 Niles, Calif. (22) 7? SSP? 4, Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..3.90 So.SanFrancisco B3 ..... 6. e Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ....4.65 
Lackawanna,N.Y. ined 59.00 Phoenixville,Pa, P4 ....5. Minnequa,Colo, C10 ....4.70 Struthers,O. Y1 ........ 6.425 Pittsburgh JS .......... 3.95 
Munhall,Pa, a .-59.00 Portland,Oreg, 04 ...... 4.50 Munhall,Pa, U5 ........ 3.90 Youngstown U5... .). 5.925 Seattle N14 .........--. 4.45 
So.Chicago, III. 0S (OOOO DOMINO IDS |. css con msee 4.50 Pittsburgh J5 .......... 3.90 BARS, Cold- malehed Cather Rene Ms one aso 4.70 
So. Daan ee Us -.-59.00 So.Chicago,Ill, US, W14.8.85 Seathe BS’ >. 025 8. 4.80 Ambridge,Pa. ...-4.925 So.Chicago,IIl, R2 ...... 3.95 
Carbon, Forging (NT) So.SanFrancisco B3'...... 4.40 Sharon,Pa. S3 .......... 4.15 BeaverFalls, Oy Re Ae “S995 So.Duquesne,Pa. U5 ....3.95 
Bessemer,Pa. U5 ..... $70.50 Torrance,Calif. C11 ....4.45 So.Chicago,Ill, U5, W14.3.90 BeaverFalls,Pa. M12 ...4.55 §9.SanFrancisco B3 ..... 4.70 
Buffalo R2 Riate sinto eisai 70.50 Weirton,W.Va. W6 ..... 3.90 SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..3.90 Buffalo B5 ............ 4.975 SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 . 3IS 
menten:O. RF os. .ua es 70.50 Alloy Stand. Shapes. mean ala WIO'..3; 3: 20 Camden,N.J. P13 ....... S35 Bisathere 0. YE: .. 2... 3.95 
Clairton,Pa, U5 ....... 70.50 Clairton,Pa, U5 ....... 4.725. Warren,O. Re 6.06660 Carnegie,Pa. C12 ....... 4.55 Torrance,Calif. Cit ....4.@ 
Cleveland R2 < ....:.6 «<< 70.50 Fontana,Calif. ar ee 5.925 Weirton,W. ve WO iit y+ Chicago W118... 3... 4.925 Youngstown R2, U5 ....3.95 
Conshohocken,Pa, A3 ..77.50 Munhall,Pa. U5 ....... 4.725 Youngstown 22 Pree 3.90 Cleveland A7, C20 ....4.92 BARS, Reinforci 
MIGETONG FRG oie 5 66:0 50:5 sicie 73.50 So.Chicago,Ill, U5 ..... 4.725 Youngstown R2, U5 ....3.90 Detroit P17, RS 5.075 (Fabricated; " Consumers) 
Ensley,Ala, T2 ........ 70.50 H.S., L.A. ae. soaps PLATES, Carbon A.R. > Donora,Pa.’A7 ........ 4.925 truntington,W.Va. W7 ..5.50 
Fairfield,Ala, T2 ...... 70.50 Aliquippa,Pa, J5 ....... 5.80 Fontana,Calif. K1 ....... 5.65 Elyria,O. W8 .......... 4.55 Johnstown, %-1" B2 ...4.75 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ..... 89.50 Bessemer, Ala, ‘Te Sweeoe 5.80 Geneva,Utah C11 ....... 5.05 FranklinPark,Ill, N5 4.925 Jo. Angeles B3 ......--- ” "5.45 
CORA CS Su See ye 70.50 Bethlehem,Pa. oo B2 ...5.80 PLATES, Wrought Iron Gary,Ind. R2 .........4.925 wWarion,O, Pll .....-.-- 5.00 
Geneva,Utah Cll ..... 70.50 Clairton,Pa. U5 ....... 5.80 Economy,Pa. B14 -8.60 GreenBay,Wis. F7 ..... 4.925 seattle B3, N14 .....-. 5.55 
J Re 74.00 Fairfield, Ala. “Te 5.80 BAR SIZE cower s. ‘Shapes Hammond,Ind. L2,M13.4.925 ¢, ganrrancisco B3 ....5.45 
Johnstown,Pa, B2 ..... 70.50 Fontana,Calif. K1 6.10 Aliquippa,Pa, J5 ....... 3.95 Hartford,Conn. R2 ....5.475 SparrowsPt %-1" B2 ..4.75 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..70.50 Gary,Ind. U5 .. 5.80: ‘Atlanta All. oo... 225403 4.50 Harvey,Ill.(1) BS ..... 4.925 Williamsport, Pa, 819 ...5.10 
LosAngeles B3 ... | Geneva,Utah C11 |... ...5.80 Wet Catt, Pi. oo... cies 5.05 LosAngeles R2........ 6.375 
Munhall,Pa, U5 .......70. Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2 ....5.80 Portland,Oreg. 04 ...... 4.65 MansfieldMass. BS .....5.475 SHEETS, Hot-Rolled aut ; 
CCI Oe 89.50 Ind. Harbor Ind, xt Aira e 6.30 SanFrancisco S7 .......4.85 Massillon,O. R8 ........ 4.925 (18' gage and —} < 775 
So.Chicago a -70.50 Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....... 5.80 BAR SIZE ANGLES; H.R. CARBON Massillon,O. R2....... 4.925 AlabamaCity,Ala. os 
So.Duquesne,Pa, U5 ...70.50 Lackawanna,N. a (14) B2 5.80 Bethlehem,Pa, B2 . Monaca,Pa. S17 ....... 4.925 Adilend Ko-{2) Al0 ...3. 
weer ay BS. sg (O9 290, MASA MEPUER IS on ss cere sso 6.35 BARS, Hot-Rolled Carbon. Newark,N.J., W18 .....5.375 Butler,Pa. A10 ae 3775 
Alloy, roy | (NT) Munhall,Pa. U5 ........ 5.80 AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ...3.95 Plymouth,Mich. P5 ..... 5.175 Cleveland J5, R: one 
Bethlehem Pa. "W76 00 SUM EUB Sie no scopes. oc 640 <Aliquippa,Pa, J5 ....... 3.95 Pittsburgh J5.......... 4.925 Conshohocken, Pa. 14 
cio binStesieieate So-Chicago, lil. U5 ......5.80 Alton,lil. L1 ...........4.50 Putnam,Conn. W18 ....5.475 Detroit M1 ........-- ae 
omen Mg Rd Sot ee 76:00 So.SanFrancisco B3 ..... 6.30 Atlanta,Ga. All ........ 4.50 Readville Mass. Gif ....5.475 Ecorse,Mich, =. asive sag 3.775 
OO ey 5 ae 78.60 Struthers,O. Y1 ........ 6.30 Bessemer,Ala, T2 ...... 3.95 St. Louis,Mo. M5 ...... 5.30 Fairfield, Ala. est0 a 
Conshohocken;Pa, A3 ; /83.00 Wide Flange Neve NOS; © Sas ore 3.95 So. Chicago,Ill. wid ...4.925 Fontana,Calif. K1 ..... gf34 
ee aaa 79.00 Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ..... 3.90 Canton,O: R2 ..:......; 3.95 SpringCity,Pa. K3 ..... 5.375 Gary,Ind, aes ~ 
Sona age, O tS LS 95.00 Clairton,Pa, U5 ........ 3.85 Clairton,Pa, U5 ........ 3.95 Struthers,O. Y1 ........ 4.925 Geneva,Utah “9 Sanaa = 
ROSY ING GOD os ois...scec 76.00 Fontana,Calif. K1 ....... 4.85 Cleveland R2 .......... 3.95 Waukegan,Ill. A7 ..... 4.925 GraniteCity, Ill. ee 
DUBLON ISS. 5.5 ce cc os 78.00 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ...3.90 Detroit R7 ............. 4.10 Youngstown YL. Pa ieee 4 925 Ind.Harbor,Ind. 44 eee 4 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 ....76.00 Munhali,Pa. U5 ........ 213185 Ecorse,Mich, G5 .....;. 4.30 Youngstown F3 ........ 4.55 Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2 ... 3.775 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ..... 76.00 So.Chicago,Il, U5 ...... 3.85 Emeryoille, Calif. J7_.....4.70 BARS, Fagg lg: Alloy ® irvin,Pa. US ny” 'B2" | 13.775 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ...76.00 H.S., L.A. Wide Flange Fai ly See 95 Ambridge, WS cess 6.00 Lackawanea, J. % oS 
LosAngeles B3 ........ 90.00 Aliquippa,Pa, J5 ....... 5.50 Fontana,Calit. m J .65 BeaverFalls, Pa. M12 ...5.40 pom aggg’ cbecece as 
Massillon,O, R2 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 «Je Gary,Ind, 95 Bethlehem,Pa. LY HORS Saba 6.00 Niles,O. vie noes 
Midland,Pa, C18 ...... Munhall,Pa, U5 .......5. Houston 3 BOA Ae oAO. "Bupsale Bons. sits. 28% 6.00 eve ge if, “+ oor 
Munhall,Pa, ‘U5 .......76.00 So.Chicago,Ill. U5 ..... 5.75 Ind. Harbor Ind. > ae 3.95 Camden,N.J. P13 ....... 6.40 Pittsburgh J5 ......-- 4.175 
So.Chicago R2,U5, wid. - 76.00 BEARING PILES Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ..... 3.95 Canton, O. 1) ee ae er 6.00 Sharon,Pa. S3 eee phe ss 
So.Duquesne,Pa, U5 ...76.00 Munhall,Pa. U5 ........3.85 Johnstown,Pa, B2...... 3.95 Canton,0. T7_.......... 5.99 S0.Chicago, Il. Md. B2. 3.775 
Struthers,O. Y1 ....... 76.00 So.Chicago,IIl, U5 ...... 3.85 KansasCity,Mo, S5 .....4.30 Carnegie,Pa, C12 ....... 5.40 SparrowsPoint, wi0 3775 
Watren,O. C17 ......... 76.00 PLATES High-Strength Low-Atey Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ...3.95 Chicago W18 .......... 6.00 Steubencille,0.. on tae 
ROUNDS, SEAMLESS TUBE (NT) Aliquippa,Pa, J5 ....... LosAngeles B3 .......... $65 ‘Cleveland AZ .... 006200 6.05 Torrance, m3 °° 3775 
ea $87.50 Bessemer, Ala. Te cesses 595 ph se Ee rary 4.55 Cleveland C20 .......... 6.00 Warren,O. v, we’. 3.60 
Maenton;O: RZ .i.vseccs 87.50 Clairton,Pa, U5 ........5.95 Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....4.40 Detroit P17, R7........ 6.15 Weirton, W.Va. P AL 3.75 
Cleveland R2.......... 87.50 Cleveland J5, R2.......5.95 Niles,Calif. P1 ......... 0S Doenora,Pa. AT .-. 6. c000% 6.05 acne seg a. "3575 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ..... 108.50 Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ...6.20 N.Tonawanda,N.Y. B11..3.95 Elyria,O. W8 ........+- 5.40 Youngstown Rf ieiaieloues rea 
Gary, Ind. i EE ns 87.50 Ecorse,Mich. G5 ....... 6.90 Pittsburg,Calif. Cll ....4.65 Gary,Ind. R2 .......... 6.00 Youngstown U5 ......-- . 
Massillon,O. R2 ....... 87.50 Fairfield,Ala. T2 ....... 5.95 Pittsburgh J5 .......... 3.95 Hammond,Ind, L2, M13.6.00 SHEETS, H.R. (19 gage) 
So.Chicago,Ill. R2 ..... 87.50 eg age (30) K1 ..6.55 Portland,Oreg, 04 ...... 4.65 Hartford,Conn. RZ ..... 6.45 AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..4.925 
So.Duquesne,Pa. U5 ...87.50 Gary,Ind. U5 .......... Ube SS a re 4.70 Harvey,lll.(1) BS ....... 6.01 Dover,O. R1 ........---- 5.825 
SHEET BARS (NT) Geneva,Utah Cll ....... TB SROGLO NES 6065 5.0 08a 4.45 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ....6.00 Mansfield,O. E6 .....--- 5.65 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ..... $93.18 Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2 ....5.95 So.Chicago R2,U5,W14 ..3.95 Mansfield,Mass. eee 6.45 Niles,O. N12 ......--++- 5.75 
SKELP Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 ..... 6.45 So.Duquesne,Pa, U5 ....3.95 Massillon,O. R2, R8 ....6.00 Torrance,Calif, C11 ...5.575 
Aliquippa,Pa, J5 ...... $3.65 Johnstown,Pa. B2 ...... 5.95 So.SanFran.,Cal. B3 ....4.70 Midland,Pa, Ci8 ...... 5.40 SHEETS, H.R. (14 ga., heavier) 
Munhall,Pa, U5 ........ 3.55 Munhall,Pa. U5 ........ 5.95 Struthers,O 3.95 Monaca,Pa. S17 ........ 6.00 High-Strength Low-Alloy, 
Warren, 0. Mee showece ss B50 PHCDUTen JS. oss occ ses 5.95 Torrance, Calif. CH. 4.65 Newark,N.J. W18 ...... 6.35 Cleveland J5, R2. 5.675 
Youngstown R2, US ....3.55 Seattle B3 ._..... nee Weirton,W.Va, W6 . 3.85 Plymouth,Mich. P5 ..... 6.20 Conshohocken, ‘Pa. AZ. .5.925 
WIRE RODS Sharon,Pa. S3 ...... oa Youngstown R2, US ....3.95 So.Chicago,IIl. R2, W14.6.00 Ecorse, Mich. a 6.225 
AO ES Fi le So.Chicago, Ill. U5 ....1:5. BARS, Hot-Rolled Alley SpringCity,Pa. K3 ...... 6.20 Fairfield, Ala. o as 5.675 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 . .4. SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ...5.95 Bethlehem,Pa B2 . hibds SivathertiO. V1... 650 6.00 Fontana,Calif. K1 ...... 6.625 
Loe ee a PPONIIO. BEE cco 5 «'s saiais A oe a ee 4.675 Warren, ACE errs 5 6.00 Gary,Ind, U5 .......++ 5.675 
MIEVOIGNG: ALT 6. o:¢:06:0850-s 4.325 Youngstown 1 o (MENS doey. O45. COomee.D. BS ic css... 4.675 Waukegan, Ill, BE see icles 6.05 Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2 ...5.675 
DONE PA. AT 6 .6:5:0:5 0:56 4.325 PLATES, Open-Hearth Alloy LO OTC SEY iy ie ee 4.72 Worcester,Mass. A7 ....6.35 Jnd.Harbor,Ind. Y1 ....6.175 
Fairfield,Ala, T2 ...... 4.325 Claymont,Del. C22 ..... 5.35 Clairton,Pa, U5 ....... 4.675 Youngstown Y1 ........ 6.00 Irvin,Pa. U5 ......---- 5.675 
Fontana,Calif. .. ee S: a Coatesville,Pa. 7 Sidiatece STE! \AOEROIE: BEG i ic ks ess os 4.825 Youngstown F3 ........ 5.40 Lackawanna (35 ') B2 ...5.Ma9 
i ere 4.50 Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..5.55 Ecorse,Mich. G5 ....... 5.025 RAIL STEEL BARS Pittsburgh J5 .......+-. 5.675 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ...... 7328 Fontana,Calif. K1 ...... 6.20 Fontana,Calif. = ERR 5.725 ChicagoHts. (3,4) C2 ....4.75 Sharon,Pa. S3 ......--- 5.675 
Joliet, Ill. a ee 43520 GIBEV AM, (UO: 6 oss cece d 5.25 Gary,In d. I 4.675 ChicagoHts.(3,4) I-2 ...4.75 go. Chicago, Til. . ee 5.675 
Los Angeles B3 ........ 5 125 Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....... 5.25 Houston 85 ~*~ .....4.70 Franklin,Pa.(3,4) F5 ...4.75 § comma, “sv ETY O32 5.675 
Minnequa,Colo, C10 . = 4 Munhall,Pa. U5 ....... 5.25 Ind.Harbor,Ind. ‘y7" oral 4.675 FortWorth,Tex.(26) T4..4.85 Warren,O, R2 .......-- 5.675 
Monessen,Pa, P7 ....... No? Ah re 5.70 Ind.Harbor,Ind. 1-2. : 4.675 Huntngt,W.Va.(3) W7..5.80 Weirton,W.Va, W6 ....- os 75 
No.Tonawanda,N.Y. B11 ¢. “28 So.Chicago,Iil, U5... :. 5.25 Johnstown,Pa. B2 .....4.675 Marion,O.(3) P11 ......4.75 Youngstown U5 ......- 5.675 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ... SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ...5.25 KansasCity,Mo. $5 ..... 4.90 Moline,Ill.(3) R2....... 4.05 Youngstown Y1 ... - 6.175 
Portsmouth,O. P12 .. . Bas FLOOR PLATES Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ...4.675 Tonawanda(3,4) B12 ...4.75 SHEETS, Cold-' Rolled 
Roebling,N.J. R5 ....... ee oo Cleveland J5 ..........4.95 LosAngeles B3 ......... 5.725 Williamsport(3) S19 ...5.00 High-Strength heve-Alloy na 
So.Chicago,Ill. R2 ..... Conshohocken, Pa. ‘AZ ..-4.95 Massillon,O, R2 .......4.675 Williamsport(4) _ .--5.10 Cleveland J5, R2 -6.925 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 . 4 #28 Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2 ....4.95 Midland,Pa. C18 ....... 4.30 BARS, Wrought Iro Ecorse,Mich, G5 ....... 7.475 
Sterling,Ill.(1) N15 Munhall,Pa. US So... 5. 205: Boi Chicago R2,U5,W14. 4.675 Dover,N.J. eStaybolt)U1 15.00 Fontana Calif. } * eae 7 875 
Struthers,O. Y1 ....... 1328 So.Chicago,Ill. U5 ...... 4.95 So.Duquesne,Pa, U5 ...4.675 Dover(Eng.Bolt) U1 ...13.50 Gary,Ind SB scene ste -6.§ 925 
Torrance,Calif. C11 ..:5. PLATES, Ingot Iron Struthers,O. Y1 ........ 4.675 Dover(Wrgnt.Iron) U1 .12.25 JndianaHarbor,Ind. Y1_ .7.425 
Worcester, Mass. A7 ...4. Ashland,c.l. (15) Al0 ...4.15 Warren 0. EET 4.675 Economy,Pa.(S.R.) B14.9.60 IndianaHarbor,Ind, I-2.6.925 
SHEET STEEL PILING Ashland.J.c.l. (BS) A10 ..4.65 Youngstown U5 |... .. 2: 4.675 Economy,Pa.(D.R.)B14 11.90 Irvin,Pa. U5 -- 6.925 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ...4.675 Cleveland,c.l. R2 ....... 4.50 BAR SHAPES, ee _ Economy(Staybolt) B14 12.20 Vackattaunalt7) aS ae 6ae3 
Lackawanna N. § B2 = 4.675 Warren,O.,c.1. Re SATO s 4.50 Clairton,Pa. US ....... 925 McK.Rks.(Staybolt)L5. 14.50 Pittsburgh J5 ......... 
Munhall,Pa, U5 ....... 4.675 PLATES, Carbon Steel Gary,Ind. Us. POE TINT i935 McK.Rks.(S.R.) L5 ....9.60 SparrowsPoint(38) vce _ 928 
So.Chicago, im ae erulhiowe 4.675 AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..3.90 Youngstown U5 ...... 4925 McK.Rks.(D.R.) L5 ...13.00 Warren,O. R2 ...... - 6.925 
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Weirton,W.Va. W6 .....6.90 Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2 .. os Warren,O. R2 8.70 Johastows,Pa.(25) B2 3.725 Ind. vucioneig- x 3 I-2 .....5.35 Tic 
Youngstown Y1 ........ 7425 Irvin. Pa. US. .......6s% 4.925 Weirton,W.Va. Wé6 8.45 8.70 KansasCity,Mo. (9 ir ..4.10 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 All 
SHEETS, Cold-Rolled Steel Middletown,O. | | eS _ oat Yorkville,O. W10. 8.70 8.95 Laene. Y. se 2 3.725 LosAngeles Cl... 2... 16.40 Ri 
(Commercial Quality Youngstown Y1 ........ 925 MANUFACTURING TERNES LosAngeles B #475 Mattapan,Mass. 16 ..... : Sh 
ilton,Pa, B6 Middletown,O. A10 5 
Bator Fo. £3 I5 * srccess ¢ ats 5 x aan $7.85 Minnequa,Colo. C10 NewBritain “¥ $15 5.80 fa 
vel TD saatee me Ala, T2 -...<05 3 4 
Beorse Mich.’ GD... rats Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ......$6.25 Gary,Ind, U5 .......... 175 NewBritain(10) $15 225 NewCastle,Pa. B 5. Ba 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 |... ..4. 575 Fairfield,Ala. T2 .......6.60 Irvin,Pa, U5 .......... No. Tonawand 723 NewGastle,Pa. (40) 5° - 5:25 Mo 
Follansbee,W Va, FF $575 GaryInd, U5 30.2... 6.50 Yorkwille,0. W10 ....... 77g Pittsburg,calif, Cit . 14,47 cewtnvenGaee AT «eae Roe 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ..... 5-525 GraniteCity lll, GF... 6.70 Riverdale,Ill, Al . 3.50 NewHaven,Conn. A7 . .. 5.60 wil 
Gary,Ina. ee Ind.Harbor'Ind. 1-2 6.50 SHEETS, LT. Coated Ternes, 6 lb SanFrancisco S7 . ..4.85 Pawtucket,R.I, R3 - 6.00 (6 
GraniteC wrccceed ose tin MRONEDO. OV EO 5 2.05 $8.65 Seattle BF... .. 5... 050+ 4.725 Pawtucket,R.I.(21) N8..5.85 | 
raniteCity,Ill. G4 ..... ae Ind.Harbor ad. : ¢ eee 6.50 Ala 
se pang oe i A ‘ ‘75 irvin,Pa. US .;..0..c:. 65 SHEET, Mfg. rack 8 Ib oo a i ay ll. ae Al a ‘Ali 
d. ~2 514.575 Niles,O. R2 ............6. ommercial Quality) aron,Pa. . ee rN 
Irvin,Pa. US - oe +e S Pantone, Calif’ C11. 8-50 Gary, Ind. 5 UY? | $9.75 So.Chicago,Iil. W14 ::13.725 Sharon,Pa. S3_.......... 5.80 = 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..4.575 SparrowsPoint,Md. B2. .6.60 Yorkville,O. wi0 LCs, 9.75 So.SanFrancisco B3 ..... 4.475 § arroBoini Md B2 .... 34m Buf 
Middletown,O. Al0 ..... 4.575 Warren,O. R2 ......... 6.50 SHEET, Long Terne Steel SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..3.725 Trenton,N.J. RS ........ 6.45 Cle} 
Pittsburg,Calit. Cli. -5.525 Weirton, W.Va. -+++6.25 — (Commercial Quality) brrance.Callt, C11. 4473 Wallingtord.Conn, ‘W <8. Cra 
Pittsburgh J5 . ‘S15 Yorkeille,0. W10 -......6.50 BeechBottom WV aW10. 5.475 ee oe as ee Saeko e Dor 
SparrowsPoint, Ma. B2: < 575 HOLLOWARE E ELING Gary,Ind. U eevcccses home pe Abdo we Ms ° & 4 ae we ~ we sees 510 Dul 
NAM estLeechburg, eirton, W.Va. 00+ 4.65 
Steubenville. W10 ....4.575 Black Plate (29 gage) Mamiteld,0,- 56... .26.08 Youngstown US .......3.725 Youngstown G8 (40). ..5.25 Hot 
1) Bebeteats: 4.575 FollansbeeWVa. FF -..6.10 Middletown,0. A10 ... .5.475 ) Hou 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....4.35 G2 eo ie te ee eee 6.00 Youngstown Y1 ........ 3 725 Youngstown Y1 ........ 5.10 Joh 
Youngstown Y1>....... 4. 573 Granitecity,1n,” G4 “G4 ...-.6.05 Weirton,W.Va, W6 ....5.20 BridgeprtsCon(10) 815. 6.05 —. ees 
SHEETS, Galv'd No. 10 Steel /2d.Harbor,Ind. Yi er on SHEETS, Long Terne, sagee tron Sonkch e,Pa eel "85 Dover.O. GG" siseiveosnsee 5.50 Kar 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..5.075 lb i: aa Middletown,O. i dO... Omer Recaeee, Cali es i ; ‘ “7.30 renee Wy Pg we hyd 4.65 Py 
Ashland Ky. (8) A10 “25s ors sie, os wid = 33 ROOFING SHORT TERNES Gary,Ind, US +++. .+00. 10 Youngstown C8 ........5.25 Min 
receipe a 7 ert (8 Ib C ouston,Tex, S5...... 5.90 5 
Delphos.0. NIG 22.22. 5.675 i jy Fe Gaty.Ind. US .......-. 9.75 KansasCity,Mo. S5\::;..6.10 STRIP, Cold-Rolled Alley Steel Pal 
elie 775 Ashland Ky, A10. 5.575 STRIP, Hot-Rolled Midiand,Pa. Ci8 ....... "35 Bridgeprt,Conn.(10)815. 12.15 Pitt 
Fairfield, Ala, T3°212.1! 5.075 Canton,O. R2.... 5.925 6.375 meh NewBritn, Cons. (10) 815. .6.05 Carnegie,Pa. ae Prts 
Gary,Ind, U5 ......... 5.075 Fairfield,Ala, T2 5.875 6.125 pltigh-Strength oie, ee ST: a een ee Ran 
GraniteCity,Il. G4 ....5.50 Gary,Ind. C5 .. 5.875 6.125 Conshohocken,Pa. A3 _. 5. poettedly rite 520 See et S0.C 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ::.5.075 Ind.Harbor I-2 . 5.875 6.125 feorse Mich Go. @.30 STRIP, Cold-Rolied Carbon Fontana,Calif. K1 So.§ 
Irvin,Pa, U5 .......... 5.075 Irvin,Pa. US ... 5.875 6.125 Yairfield,Ala. T2” a5 Andetson,Ind.(40) G6 ..5.50 chic y aT a Spe 
Kokomo, Ind. (13) ‘Ci6 ...5.20 Kokomo,Ind, Gi6. 6.25 ... Fontana,Calif. K1 655 Berea,O. C7 .......... eo fa Se Ster 
MartinsFerry,0. W10 ...5.075 MartinsF yO. W10 5.875 Gary 1a US 83 Bridgeprt. Conn 1 (10) S15. .$.80 Newlbritn.Conn-(10)8i3. 12.18 Stru 
Niles,O. Ni2 .........- 6.00 Pittsburg,Cal. C11 6.625 Ind Harb.Ind, ic3” Butler,Pa. 19 Eewtucket,R-1.(12) NS.10 Tort 
Pittsburg, ‘Calif. Cll ...5.825 SparrowsPt. B2... 5.875 pf aa ke ° 92 Cleveland i O56": LIIEBi1o Pawtucket,R.1. (12) N8.11.05 Ww 
Sparrow-Point,Md. B2.-5.07 ‘Torrance,Cal. Si aess <... Pee Fs SS Dewrkern Mid. DS. TE nin mr 
eee «a Ae 4 SHEETS, Culvert, No. 16 LosAngeles(25) BS... 6.05 on St ener 5.60 Youngstown C8 .......1060 — 
- ei CO BS cccccccessce WB Seerehte Ry Sh ee 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ..... 4.80 siulond Ky. AIO ...... 6125 Sharon Pa. $3.2. "45 DOver,O.(40) G6 ...... 5.50 STRIP, Hot-Rolled Ingot Iron anf 
SHEETS, Galvanized No. 16,  Fairfield,Ala, T2 :..... 6.125 So.SanFrancisco(25)\B3.6.05 Beorse.Mich. G5 ....... -30 Ashland, Ky (8) A10 veal ws 
rritigh;Strength how-Aloy, ; MartinsFerry,0. Hideous 125 Gees en ie. b2.. 570 Set » Fg Va. iF # ....5 ae STRIP, ¢ iacnetied hank bs Alto1 
eee ceccees =. te. eee s alt . old-Kolle: ngo ros 
SparrowsPoint(39) B2_ 7: 7 ho oan Ingot Iron Weirton, W.va. W6 ..... rend FranklinPark, ni (20) T6. ¢ 35 Warren'O: R2: 0.02 ane 5.70 a 
SHEETS, Galvannenled Steel aoe od Youngstown _ eee: 6.15 eff 
Canton,O, R2 .........5.625 Ashland,Ky.(8 (8) AIO ...4.025 younkstown US 1ic...,.8:68 STRIP, Cold-Finished, 0.26- 0.41- 0.61- 0.81- 1.06- Fosto 
Irvin,Pa, U5 ......... 5.625 eae al <a a Ea" hi oe Spring “a (Annealed) 0.40C 0.6CC 0.80C 1.05C 1.35C John 
Kokomo, Ind. (38) C16 2695 2 ee ae 3 STRIP, Cold-Rolled ES ae | ae aaa rh ee 7.40 9.35 11.65 Mon 
Niles,O, NIS .......... 6.55 Warren,O. R2......... 4.375 High-Strength Low-Alloy Bridgeport. Pie. (10) S15. 5.80 7.65 8.25 10.20 12.50 Moni 
SHEETS, Cold-Rolled Ingot Iron Cleveland J5 ........... 7.45 Bristol,Conn, W1 7.70 9.65 Mun 
SHEETS, ZINCGRIP Steel No. 10 Butler,Pa. A10 ........ 5. 075 Gleveland AY .......... 7.30 Carnegie.Pa. S18 _..... nS Gap “7an Je: 165 Palm 
Butler,Pa. 410 ........ 5.325 Cleveland R2......... DOVELO. G6 .3.55. 053 7.30 Ghovelaea AT 10 7.30 8.25 10:20 1250 Ports 
Middletown,O. A10 |. .5.325 Middletown,0. 410 a 07s Ecorse,Mich, G5 ....... Dearborn,Mich. D3 ..... 5 7.90 8.50. a Roebi 
SHEETS, Electro Galvanized Warren,O, R2......... Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 a 90 Detroit D2 ...... f R50 “Bal Gee ip Spar 
Cleveland R2 (28) ....5. SHEETS, Galvonsed rag Pe Sharon,Pa. S3.......... 7330 Hover'O G6. : 6.80 7.40 9.35 11.65 Strut 
Niles,O. R2 (28) ... No. 10 f SparrowsPoint.Md. B2- 790 FranklinPark,Ill. T6 745 840 10.35 12.65 Wore 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 Ashland Kf (@) A10 225s 325 arren .-7.30 Harri-on,N.J. C18 } : 7.70 9.65 11.95 
SHEETS, Drum Body = —S- Canton,O. R2 ......... Weirton, W.Va, a. Be 7.20 Mattapan,Mass. 95 7.60 8.55 10.50 12.80 (A) | 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ...4.475 SHEETS, ZINCGRIP Ingo! iron Youngstown YI... 7.80 Newbriimconn.(10) 318. 3-80 7:65 825 1020 1250 a 
Torrance,Calif. C11 ...4.475 Butler,Pa. A10 ........ 5.575 STRIP, Hot-Rolled Carbon NewCastle,Pa. B4...... 5:30 7:68 8:25 10.20°° WIRE 
SHEETS, Well Coxing Middletown”. A10..... 5.575 Ala. City, Als. (27) R2...3.725 NewCastle,Pa, E5 ..... 5.50 6.80 7.40 9.35 11.65 Lov 
Fontana,Calif. K 5.339 SHEETS, ALUMINIZED et as 4.20 NewHaven,Conn, D2... 6.70 7.60 820 ...  .... —_ 
,Calif. KI ...... Butler,Pe. 410 ........ 8.425 AshlendKy.(3j AiO ...13725 NewYork W3. 0... 795 8.55 10.50 12.80 oa 
BLUED Stock, 29 ga. TINPLATE, American 1.25 1:50 Atlanta 411 4.275 Pawtucket,R.I. NS: Atlan 
Yorkville,O. W10 00 Coke (Base Box) ib Bessemer,Ala. T2 .... $ Cleve.orPitts.Base .. 6.80 7.40 9.35 11.65 Alton 
Follansbee,W Va. F# ....7.10 Aliquippa,Pa. J5. $8. 0 $8.95 Bridgeprt,Conn.(10) S15 é. 238 Worcester,Mass.,Base. 5.85 7.10 7.70 9.65 11.95 Bartc 
Follansbee (23) F4# ..... iid Fairfield,Ala. T2. 8.80 9.05 Buffalo(27) R2 ....... Sharon,Pa. S3_.......... 5.80 7.65 825 10.20 12.50 Batts 
SHEETS, Enameling Iron Gary,Ind, US .... 8.70 8.95 Butler,Pa. Al0 ........ 3725 Trenton,N.J. RS ........ “. 795 855 10.50 12.80 Calca 
Ashland, K y,( (8) 10 vos ofs 925 Ind.Har, I-2, Yi. 8.70 8.95 Carnegie,Pa. S18 ....... 4.00 Wallingford,Conn. W2 5.85 6.75 7.35 9.30 11.60 Cleve 
Cleveland R2 ......... — Irvin,Pa. U5 .... 8.70 8.95 Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..4.125 Weirton,W.Va. W6 .... 5.35 6.80 7.40 9.35 11.65 Craw! 
Gary,Ind. US ceeasseee Pitts.,Cal. C11 .. 9.45 9.70 Detroit M1 ............ 4.40 Worcester,Mass, A7.... 5.40 7.60 8.55 10.5 12.80 oo 
GraniteCity, Ill. Gt. soaee 5 b25 Sp.Pt.,.Md, B2 ... 8.80 9.05 Ecorse,Mich, G5 ....... 4.025 Worcester,Mass. T6 ..... 5.95 7.60 8.55 10.50 12.80 ree 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ...... 3.725 Youngstown C8 ....... os ©6680. 7.40 «89:85 ~~ 1s F 
TIN PLATE, Electrolytic (Base Box) 0.25 Ib 0.50 Ib 0.75 Ib Fontana,Calif Be sisnk 4.975 — 
AMqaippa Pa. JB oink ccccccee BS $7.40 $7.65 $8.05 Gary,Ind. U5 ......... 3.725 Spring Steel (Tempered) Houst 
tin a.” 7.50 7.75 «8.15 _Houston,Tex, 85 ........ 4.90 Trenton,N.J. R5_ (29) 10.30 12.50 15.35 Johnsi 
a BS a ee ars 7.40 7.65 8.05 Ind. Harbor, Ind, I-2 ...3.725 Harrison,N.J. C18 ..... 10.30 12.50 15.35 Joliet, 
GraniteCity,IIl. G4 Gt. ra ‘sy tt 60 7.35 8.25 Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 ... "3.725 NewYork WS .......-. 10.30 12.50 15.35 Poe 
ianaHarbor, In - oe 7.40 7.65 8.05 
RR? UB ccs sees oe ssaceses 7.40 7.65 8.05 ——— 
DTD cites cbscndesoesds 7.40 ibis ae C10 Colorado Fuel & Iron G2 Globe Iron Co. 
Pittsburg,Calif, Cli ........... 8.15 840 8.80 Key to Producers = i Goiumbia-Geneva Steel © G3_ Globe Steel Tubes Co. Ke: 
SparrowsPoint,Md, - Sesseeee 7.50 7.75 8.15 Al Acme Steel Co, C12 Columbia Steel & Shaft G4 Granite City Steel Co, 
Weirton, W.Va. cane 7.15 7.40 7.80 | A3 Alan Wood Steel Co. C13 Columbia Tool Steel Co. G5 Great Lakes Steel Corp. M1 M 
Verkvitle. WO o.oo ccc ccess 7.40 7.65 8.05 As Allegheny Ludlum Steel C14 Compressed — — G6 Greer Steel Co. 4 * 
A7 American Steel & Wi C16 Continental Steel Corp. 3 
SHEETS, SILICON, H.R. or C.R.(22Ga.)  Arma- Elec- Dyna- | A8 Anchor Drawn Steel Co, C17 Copperweld Steel Co. ‘ SS ie ee = 
COILS (Cut lengths Yc lower) Field ture tric Motor mo AQ Angell Nail & Chaplet C18 Crucible Steel Co. I-1 Igoe Bros. Inc. M8 Mi 
BeechBottom W10 (cut lengths) ... ... 7.85 9.10 9.90 | A10 Armco Steel Corp. C19 Cumberland Steel Co. 1-2 Inland Steel Co. M9. Mi 
Brackenridge,Pa, A4 ........ ... 7.75 9.00 9.80 | A1l1 Atlantic Steel Co. C20 Cuyahoga Steel & Wire 1-3 Interlake Iron Corp. M12 Mc 
GraniteCity lll. GE (cu lengths) 8.55 9.80 .., | A18 American Cladmetals Co, C22 Claymont Steel Corp. 1-4" Engersoll Steet Div. Mia Me 
IndianaHarbor,Ind, I-2 ....... 55 7.85 (34) (41 se ig i 
Mansfield.0. 6 (cut joes: 710 125 Ti 900 9.8 | B1 Babcock & Wilcox Co. D2 Detroit Steel Corp. 1, a ee ee N2 Na 
Niles,O. Ni2 (cut lengths) ... ... 6.75 7.25 oe. B2 Bethlehem Steel Co. D3 Detroit Tube & Steel N3 Na 
Vandergrift,Pa. U5 .......... ‘I! 7/85 8135 9160 10.40 | BS Beth. Pac. Coast Steel © D4 Disston & Sons, Henry J}, J2¢KS0n tan & Steel Co. N5 Ne 
Warren,O. R2.......0.0s0000 7.55 7.85 8.35 9.60 10.40 | B4 Blair Strip Steel Co. D6 Driver Harris Co. 3a Jonmeon Steel & Wire C N6 Ne 
Zanesville,O. A10 ...........- 5 TOS O35 Clete 1 Bee ees eee 35 Jones & Langhiin Sted N8_ Ne 
eel Corp. ‘ail Co. b N12 Nil 
SHEETS, SILICON (22 Ga. Base) BS Braeburn Alloy Steel 7 Seen Sen Gare N14 Nr‘ 
COILS {Cut Lengths cua B11 Buffalo Bolt Co. El Eastern Gas&Fuel Assoc, 38 Jersey Shore Steel Co N15 No: 
Transformer Gra 65 58 au a oy tg Ei Fiectro Metallurgical C ; my pie 
BeechBottom  W'10 ait length) wv. 5 11.00 11.70 12.50 ne ct ties Ec, «El Kotor Steal Obey. 03 Oli 
Brackenridge,Pa. A4 ........: I Ses C1 Calstrip Steel Cor; E6 Empire Steel Cor. a K2 Keokuk Electro Metals 04 Ore 
Vandergritt Pa.  pBaabehedss 10.95 1150 12126 13:00 | G3 Galstrip Steel Corp. r 5s Reson Sere ae Pi P 
DED, "ERE 6545 599 ee 050d se 10.95 eee cece eoce es . 4 eystone tee! ire ac 
Zanesville. AiO... 1095 11.50 1220 13.00.) c4 Cartemse buna, Se P2 Pac 
412 eae ey hang at nda i Se ee: L1 Laclede Steel Co. P4 Phe 
ee! Vv. ‘ollansbee Steel Corp. L2 LaSalle Steel Co. P5 Pil 
H.R. or C.R. COILS AND Barium Steel Corp. F5 Franklin Steel Div f 
. L3 Latrobe Steel Co. 
yd a ae ee (22 Ga.) T-100 1-90 1-80 1-73 C7 Cleve. Cold Rolling Mills Borg-Warner Corp. Ld Lockhart Iron & Steel Pr Pin 
utler,Pa (C.R.) oS eee 3 15.85 C8 Cold Metal Products Co. F6 Fretz-Moon Tube Co. L6 Lone Star Steel Co. 
Vandergrift, Pa, U5 5.85 Pe Pit 
15.85 C9 Colonial Steel Co. F7 Ft. Howard Steel & Wire L7 Lukens Steel Co. P11 Pol 
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MARKET PRICES 





TIGHT COOPERAGE HOOP 


ANGRO-DER SCORES aS 4.45 minneyua,Colo, C10 ....5.10 Worcescer A7, 16, W12. 4 
Riverdale,lll. Al ....... 3.90 Monessen,Pa. Pi . -5.10 Worcester, Mass. J4 ....6.75 
Sharon,Pa. S3_.......... 4.55 Newark 6-8 ga. I-1 ....5.50 WIRE, Fine & Weaving isceita 
— a sktieee® 4.15 No.Tonawanda B11 5 





WIRE, Tire Palmer,Mass, W12 .. Buffalo W1i2 . s 
Bartonville, ore (1) K4 ..10.90 Pittsburg,Calif. C11 .. Chicago W13 . 4 
Monessen,Pa, P16 (43). ee 40 Portsmouth,O, P12 vB. po Cleveland A7 (43 8. 
Roebling,N. Js 143). :.11.59:: RAUBER AT reese ke 225 Crawfordsville,Ind. M8. .8.95 
WIRE, Merchant Quality SoC hicage,til. | gana 4 225 Fostoria,O. Sl ......... 90 
(6 to 8 gage) SanFrancisco C10 ...5.80 Johustows Fe. #, (43) ..8.90 
AlabamaCi uty R2. ‘078 oes SparrousPointld. B2 ..5.325 Kokomo, -8.90 
Aliquippa J5 .... Sterling,Ill.(1) N15 ..... 4.8 Monessen, a F168 (43). -8.90 
Atlanta All ..... 6,385 6078 Struthers,O. Y1 ee rae 5.225 Muncie,Ind. I- ae (#3) 9.10 
Bartonville(19)K4 be 4 6.15 Torrance, Calif. C11 ....6.175 Palmer,Mass, W12 ..... 9.20 
Buffalo Wi2 ... Waukegan,Ill, A7 .....5.225 Roebling,N.J. R5 (43)....9.20 
ees £20 J. 6ots 645° Worcester,Mass, A7 ...5.525 hanes rg 2 47 af? Gs 
>» WIRE, Cold-Rolled. Flat hater ely at gates 
ey habla 5 bee eee Anderson,Ind. G6 ...... 6.20 Worcester,Mass, A7(43). 9.20 
Fairfield T2 .... 6.075 645* Buffalo Wid oats etis .35 WIRE, Barbed Col. 
Houston, Tex. 85.. 6.10 6.65 Cleveland AZ (43) ..... 5.85 AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 144 
Johnstoun B2.. 6.075 645 CiaWfordsville,Ind, M8 ..6.20 Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ....... 42 
Joliet, Il, AZ... 6.025 645% DOVEF:O. GE ........... 6.20 Atlanta sat tease tees 149 
KanaseCy Mo, BS. 680 6.75 Fostoria,O. Bl ......... 6. 90 Bartonville, Ill.(19) K4...144 
Kokons 16° 580. 608 Kokomo,Ind. C16 .. Crawfordsville,Ind, M8 . -146 
LorAngeles B3 7.025. FranklinPark,Ill. T6 (#3). “G0 Den at ire 
Minnequa C10 ::: 5.95 6.45 Massillon, (3) ----585 wairgeld,Ala, T2 1... 147* 
Monessen P7 .... 5.95 6.40 Monessen,Pa. Pi6 (43)..0.35 Fosennte. OF «+217 lo 
Pitts,,Calif. Gli. 7025 7.40% Pawtucket,R.1.(12) NS. .6.85 Johnstown Pa. BZ... ite 
Prtsmth. (18)P12. 6.475 TrentonN.J_ RS (43): ...615 TorreasGity, Mo, 85 12... 153 
Rankin A7...... 6.075 6.45* Pores Mas ie 5 40 Kokomo,Ind. C16 ...... 143 
: ° orcester,Mass ieee wae oS 
seers B40 Gs Metre rab Mima si 80 Ae 
pea ¥ IRE, Galv'd ACSR for oe a ifr es aan 
SparrowsPt. diag SC 22 marcevite,m. He ..... 8.50 at at.... ue 
Struthers,0. YI, 6.075 6.475 aoe se SoChicagoil, R3 144 
; Muncie,Ind. a (43) ae So.ChicagoJll. R2 ...... 


Torrance,Cal, C11 7.0 
Worcester AT. 


*Based on 14-cent zinc. 


"6375 6.76% SparrowsPt. Tuk B2 (43) 8.6 $30 


LosAngeles B3 ......... 6.175 Waukegan,lll. A7 (43).. 





Bartonville, Tll.(1) K4 ..8.90 
8 





So.SanFran.,Calif, C10 ..161 


Roebling,N.J. R5 (43).... 


Johnstown,Pa. B2 (43) 
Ani'd. aie. 





6.25 







DS earrowsPoiat Md. 1 eee oS 
Sterling,I1.(1) N15 ..... 141 


Worcester,Mass, A7 . 


AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 


Atlanta AIT: 5.6.05. pei 140 
Bartonville, Til.(19) K4 


-6.575 Joliet,Ill, 
WOVEN FENCE,9-151 Ga. Col. KansasCity,Mo, 85 
....435 Kokomo,Ind, Ci6 ....... 20 
Ala.City,Ala. vl 1B ge. R2..222 Minnequa,Colo, C10 1 
yey Pa.9-1 4%ga.J5 131 Monessen,Pa, P7 
Pittsburg, Calif, Cll 
. 131 Portsmouth,O 12 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 ..133 Rankin,Pa. A7 .... 


AT crcccccccee 27 








Donora,Pa. A7 ......+. 138* So.Chicago,Ill. R2 ...... 
Duluth,Minn. A7....... 138* SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ... 
Fairfield,Ala, T2 ...... 138* Sterling,Ill.(1) N15 
Houston, Tex, oo panacea 139 Torrance,Calif, Cll .. 
Johnstown,Pa. SR. 138 Worcester,Mass. A7 .....133 
Johnstown,17 ga. ee B2 ...229 STAPLES, Femme, Sot 
Joliet,T. AT ...cccscece :138* To dealers 
KansasCity,Mo. BG ecard 143 AlabomaCity fla R Re 744) S95 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ....... 133. Atlanta: ATL ..cccccccces 129 
Minnequa,Colo, C10,..... 139 ner 1 
Monessen,Pa, P7 ....... 136 Duluth,Minn, A7 .. --126 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 -161* Fairfield,Ala. T2 ....... 126 
Rankin,Pa. AZ ...ceccs :1138* SOUS TM. AT cccccccccece 
So.Chicago,Ill. R2 ....... 135 Pittsburg,Calif, C11 .....145 
Sterling, (1) N15 ..... 131 Portsmouth,O, P12 .....132 
Rankin,Pa. A7 ...... -126 
*Based on 14-cent zinc SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 .129 
FENCE POSTS orrance,Calif. C11 .....146 
ChicagoHts.,Il], C2 ..... 140 Worcester,Mass, A7 ..... 132 
Duluth,Minn, A7 ....... 133 NAILS, Cut (100 Ib keg) 
Franklin,Pa. F5 ........ 140 To dealers (33) 
Huntington,W.Va. W7 ..140 Conshohocken,Pa, A3 ..$7.80 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....... 148 Wheeling W.Va. W10 ...7.80 
Marion,O; Pit |: 3.80% 536 140 TIE PLATES 
Minnequa,Colo, C10 .130 Fairfield, _ een pee oan 4.775 
MOUMG AN, TEE wi scecsee 396 GOre ene, UO .0 oscccess 4.775 
So.Chicago,Ill, R2 ...... 140 Ind. Harbor, Ind. I-2 ...4.775' 
Tonawanda,N.Y. B12 ...140 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..4.775} 
Williamsport,Pa, S19 .. +1150 Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....4.50' 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ...4.925 


TRACK BOLTS (20) Treated 
KansasCity,Mo, S: 


ee 9.85 Seattle BZ 0s. cccccccee 4.925 


oo, Soon 


Aaoovnoeeaa4 S+ FF SOc. - 


oon 






ROPE WIRE (A) WIRE (1 e tone Stone *ased on 14-cent zinc 
(Add 4.7% on base and RE {16 page) on eens ama’ BALE TIES, Single Loo Col. 
extras) extras) AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ....132 
CAEL SL 5 RR re 9.15 Aliquippa J5 ....10.15 12.15 Atlanta All ...... »» 3S 
Bartonville il. <a 8.55 Bartonville(1)K4 .10.25 11.95 Bartonville, Ill. (19) K4 ..123 
REPAID Wes 003 oc 5 Cleveland A7 ...10.25 12.90% Crawfordsville,Ind, M8 . .132 
Fostoria,O. 11 ah ane, 8.35 Crawfrdsville M8.10.30 12.09 Donora,Pa, AZ ........- = 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....... 8.55 Fostoria,O. S1 ..10.40 13.00 Duluth,Minn, A7 ....... ao 
Monéssen,Pa. P16 . 35 Johnstown B2 ....10.25 12.15 Fairfield,Ala. T2 ....... i 
Monessen,Pa. P7 ... 80 Kokomo C16 [10:25 11/95 Joliet,IM. AT .......++-- — 
Muncie,Ind. 1-7 ......... 8.75 Minnequa C10 ...10.40 12.40 KansasCity,Mo, S5 ...... 
Palmer,Mass. W12 ...... 8.85 Palmer,Mass. wie. 10.25 12.15 Kokomo,Ind. C16 ....... oo 
Portsmouth,O, P12 ...... 8. 33 Pitts.Cal. C11.:.10.60 12.35* Minnequa,Colo. C10 ..... > 2 
Roebling,N-J. R51... 8.35 SparrowsPt. B2 ..10.35 12.25 Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ....15 
SparrowsPt. B2 ......... 8.65 Waukegan AZ ..10.25 12.00* So.Chicago,Ill. R2 ....... 132 
Ae it ee aan 8.55 ——_ So.SanFran.,Calif. C10 ..147 
Worcester = Oe i”, ene 8.85 *Based on 14-cent zinc. SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ...134 


(A) PI Plow and Mild Plow; 





WIRE, MB Spring, High — 
J5 25 


Aliquippa, Pa 


Sterling,Ill.(1) N15 
WIRE, ay age 3 Spring 





NAILS, Stock 
To dealers & mfrs. (7) 





Col 








Lebanon,Pa. (31) B2 ....9.85 Steelton,Pa. B2 ........ 4.775 
Minnequa, Colo. C10 ... “8. 85 Torrance,Calif. C11 ....4.925 
Pittsburgh O03, P14 JOINT BARS ; 
ory Be whthews sepia Bessemer,Pa, U5 » 4.925 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ... 4.925 
mt Harker ar Sey k Sarre ry 65 Ind. Harbor, Ind, I-2 ....4.925 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....... ORME, UO tecnecogan 4 


4. 

Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ...4.9 
Minnequa,Colo. C10... 4 oes 
B2 4.925 





AlabamaCity,Ala. matte) 118 Steelton,Pa. B2 ........ 
Aliquippa,Pa.(13) J. ..118 STANDARD TRACK SPIKES 
Atlee ‘ALT... ..130 Fairfield,Ala, T2 ....... 
Bartonville,Ill.(19) K4 ..118 Ind. Harbor,Ind. Y1 ..... 6. 4 
Chicago,Ill, W13 ....... 118 Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2 ....6.65 
Cleveland AQ .......... KansasCity,Mo, S85 ..... 6.40 
Crawfordsville,Ind, M8 ..122 Lebanon,Pa. B2 ee” 
WOME EA AE clos ce ose ae 127 Minnequa,Colo. ro | See 6.65 
Duluth,Minn, A7 ....... 127 Pittsburgh J5 ......0... 6.65 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ....... oe = ¢ Sear 7.15 
Galveston,Tex. D7 ...... 126 So.Chicago,Ill. R2...... 6.65 
Houston,Tex. S5 --126 Struthers,O. Y1 .. .- 6.65 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....... 127 Youngstown 6.65 
= Tee Rails 
Std. Std. 60 Ib 
No.1 No. 2 Ne 5 
Bessemer,Pa. U5 3.775 3.675 3.725 4.25 
Ensley,Ala, T2 ..... 3.775 “ae re 4.25 
Fairfield,Ala, T2 ... 60% aes bins 4.25 
Care its. (OG ass ce cceee cd 3.775 3.675 3.725 eee 
Huntington,W.Va, W7 .... aan see ae 5.00 
IndianaHarbor,Ind. I-2 ... 3.775 3.675 725 ee 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ......... re sass (16)4.25 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ...... 3.775 3.675 4.2. 
Steelton,Pa. "B2 ye ae ee 5.775. FG ey ate 
Williamsport, PGs GIO evccc as “ue 4.75 





Grade 
Regular Carbon 
Extra Carbon 


TOOL STEEL 


(Prices subject to 4.7% 


increase) 


(12) Worcester, Mass. base, 

(13) Add 0.50¢ for 17 Ga. 
heavier. 

Also wide flange beams. 

%” and thinner. 


add 0.25c for improved plow. Alton,Ill. Ll ........... 635 Aliquippa,Pa. J5....... 5.90 
WIRE, Manufacturers Bright, Bartonville, Ill. SY <a | Se 2 Dy + rae 6.50 
Low Carbon BD WEE ccencrsacee 6.25 Buffalo D ccccevceess 90 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..5.225 Cleveland ® (3) are: 6.25 Cleveland A7 ......... 6.275 
Aliquippa,Pa, J5 (42) ..4.85 Donora,Pa. fie! ....6.25 Donora,Pa, AT .......- 6.275 
ZTE. | | 5.47. psa ty tag ¥, (43) ...6.25 Duluth,Minn, A7 ...... 6.275 
Alton, Ill. a pee Be iS TOBUOTIO,O.81 Sn.c te oe «8 6.25 Johnstown,Pa. B2 ...... : 275 
Bartonville,Ill.(1) K4 yng *B (43) ..6.25 LosAngeles B3 ......... 225 
Buffalo W1 LosAngeles B3 ........ 7.20 Monessen,Pa, P7 ....... ‘— 90 
Chicago WIS .......... 0 Milbury,Mass.(12) N6 ..8.05 Monessen,Pa, P16(42) ..6.40 
Cleveland A7, C20 ..... Pies Monessen,Pa. P7, P16 ..6.25 NewHaven,Conn, A7 ...6. 
Crawfordsville, Ind, M8..5.10 Muncie,Ind. I-7 ($3)....6.45 Palmer,Mass, W12 .....6. 
DonoraPhea., ATV o.sceses 5.225 Palmer,Mass. W1i2 . .6.55 Pittsburg,Calif, C11 ...7.2 
Duluth,Minn, AT... ... 5.225 Pittsburg,Calif. Cll (93). .7.20 Portsmouth,O, Pi2 
Fairfield,Ala, T2 ...... 5.225 Roebling,N.J. R5 (4 )....6.55 Roebling,N.J. RS .....-- is 
Fostoria,O.(24) S1 .. a> = Portsmouth,O. P12 (43) ..6.25 So.Chicago,Ill. R2_..... 6.275 
PIDUNUEN IDs chnces cee ee So.Chicago, Ill. R2 (43) . Cx So.SanFrancisco C10 ...6.85 
Jo eee Re ye: 225 So.SanFrancisco C10 . sperment went, ae 6.375 
SOCAN OAT © ines cess 225 SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 (43). 438 orrance,Calif, C11 7.225 
KansasCity. Mo. BST. xc oS 45 Struthers,O. Y1 (43) ....6.25 Trenton,N.J. AT ....... 6.575 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ...... 4.95 Trenton,N.J. A7 (43)....6.55 Waukegan,Ill. A7 ..... 6.275 





Key to Producers 
M1 McLouth Steel Corp. 


Tenn, Coal & Iron Div. 
Tenn. Prod, & Chem. 
Texas Steel Co. 


P12 Portsmouth Division, T2 
Detroit Steel Corp. T3 
P13 Precision Drawn Steel T4 


Special Carbon ....... 
Oil Hardening .. ° 
5% Cr Hot Work . 
Hi-Carbon-Cr 
Grade by Analysis 





Flats only. 
To 


lealers. 
Chicago & “Pitts. base. 
0.25¢ off for untreated. 


) New Haven, Conn., 


Del. San Francisco Bay 
area. 
20 Ga. 3 


P14 Pitts. Screw & Bolt Go. T5 
P15 Pittsburgh Metallurgical T6 
P16 Page Steel & Wire Div., T7 


M4 Mahoning Valley Steel 
M5 Medart Co. 
MEé Mercer Tube & Mfg. Co. 


teel Co. 23 6” wide, 
fag bi My - 3 (3) we 0.20c, finer than 


Thompson Wire Co, 38 4 1 1. 505 (24) D 
Timken Roller Bearing 


2 1.660 
20. 25 4 25 1.6 12. 125 3.535-3.675 (25) aap mill bands. 


M8 Mid-States Steel & Wire Amer, Chain & Cable T9 Tonawanda Iron Div., 28) Der nit bent, 
M9 Midvale Co. P17 Plymouth Steel Co. Am, Rad. & Stan, San. 19 4 2 2.460 «+ 28) ee og nee Po 
M12 Moltrup Steel Products R1 Reeves Steel & Mfg. Co. U1 Ulster Iron Works 18.25 ‘ 25 a i 75 2.125 th ccmeamers, 5.060: 
M13 Monarch Steel Co. R2 Republic Steel Corp. U4 Universal Cyclops Steel | 18 9 2.445-2.45 " (97) Bar mill sizes. 
Mi4 McInnes Steel Co. = ard Island — oa a U5 United States Steel Co. — i. a ia (38) Bonder ized, ar 
N2 National Supply Co. ebling’s Sons, John A. " . GB vce . ( per 
N3 National Tube Div. R6 Rome Strip Steel Co. V2 Yanadiucu aie ster co, | W, or V (20) Gasered- oe 0.550 See 
N5 Nelsen Steel & WireCo, 7 Rotary Electric Steel Co, °: : 6.4 4.5 1.95 0.96-0.965 

R8 RelianceDiv.,EatonMfg. W1 Wallace Barnes Co. 6 4 RR 1.190 (31) Not annealed. 


N6 NewEng-HighCarb. Wire 


32) Rd. or square edge. 
N8 Newman-Crosby Steel s1 0.810 } 


a (33) To jobbers, deduct 20c. 


Wallingford Steel Co. 5 
Tool steel producers include: (34) 7.85¢ for cut lengths. 


Seneca Wire & Mfg. Co. W2 





N12 Niles Roll : haron Steel Corp. W3 Washburn Wire Co. 

Nid Nrthwst. Steel Roll. itis Ss Shemfield Steel Corp. W4 Washington Steel Corp. | A4, A8, B2, B8, C4, C9, C13, (35) 72” and narrower. 

N15 Northwestern S.&W. Co. S6 Shenango Furnace Co. WS Weirton Steel Co. C18, D4, F2, J3, L3, M14, 88, (36) 54” and narrower. 

N16 New Delphos Mfg. “co. S7 Simmons Co. w7 Va. Steel & Mfg. Co. U4,’ V2 ‘and V3. (37) 15 gage & lighter: 60 
aor, 88 Simonds Saw & Steel Co, WS West.Auto.Mach.Screw ©. Barrer, ‘, 

03 Oliver Iron & Steel Corp. S9 Sloss-Sheffield S.&I. Co. W9 Wheatland Tube Co. Footnotes (38) 14 gage & lighter: 48 

04 Oregon Steel Mills $13 Standard Forgings Corp. W10 Wheeling Steel Corp. (1) Chicago pase. iii cain ge ge 

P1 Pacific States Steel Corp. 814 Standard Tube Co. W12 Wickwire Spencer Steel | (2) Angles, flats, bands. (40) Lighter than 0.035”; 


P2 Pacific Tube Co, 


$15 Stanley Works 











$16 Struthers Iron & Steel 
S17 Superior Drawn Steel Co. 
$18 Superior Steel Corp. 
$19 Sweet’s Steel Co. 

S20 Southern States Steel 
$24 Seidelhuber Steel 


P4 Phoenix Iron & Steel Co. 
P5 Pilgrim Drawn Steel 

P6 Pittsburgh Coke & Chem, 
P7 Pittsburgh Steel Co. 

P9 Pittsburgh Tube Co. 
P11 Pollak Steel Co. 


Div., Colo. Fuel & Iron 
W13 Wilson Steel & Wire Co. 
W14 Wisconsin Steel Div. 

International Harvester 
W15 Woodward Iron Co, 
W18 Wyckoff Steel Co. 


Y1 Youngstown Sheet&Tube 





Reinforcing. 


Philadelphia del. 
Chicago or Birm. base. 


To jobbers, 3 oe lower. 


16 gage and hea’ 

6 in. and narrower. 
Pittsburgh base. 

Cleveland & Pitts. base. 


0. gher. 
(41) 9.10c¢ for cut lengths. 
(42) Plus 0.375¢ per 100 Ib. 
(43) Plus 4.7% on base and 
extras. 
(44) Plus 45c per 100 Ib. 
(45) Plus 40c per 100 Ib. 
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» Management Method to Make 
LS BE GR 


on -Hours More Productive: 
SP Se ee 


How to Put Delicate Patterns Through a 
5-Ton “Wringer’’, Successfully 


These knurling 
mills, made from No. 11 Special (Water- 
Hard) Tool Steel, press artistic patterns 
into large steel rolls for embossing cloth, 
paper and plastic. Here’s what was 
required of the tool steel: It had to be 
hard enough to prevent upsetting; tough 
enough to prevent delicate edges from 
breaking under operating pressures up 
to 5 tons. Patterns on the mills were 
quite fragile and sections as deep as 46" 
could not collapse. Further, the steel had 
to heat treat with very little warpage. 


But picking the proper steel wasn’t as 


tough as you may imagine. For the 
Carpenter Matched Set Method not only 
indicated the one Jest steel for the job but 
enabled production management to “‘call 
its shots” .. . have the mills produce the 
required number of patterns on schedule, 
with less costly downtime. 


For any plant making or using tools and 
dies, the Matched Set Method offers even 


Export 


more advantages than simplified selec- 
tion. You benefit from lower tool: steel 
inventories, heat treating economies, 
simplified toolroom and production pro- 
cedures. To discover how it can work for 
you in your plant, write for the new 
booklet “How to Get Better Tool and 
Die Performance”. THE CARPENTER 
STEEL CO., 139 W. Bern St., Reading, Pa. 


Dept.: The Carpenter Steel Co. 
Port Washington, N.Y.—““CARSTEELCO” 


arpenter 


" Steels or, 
= 


2 


MATCHED TOOL & DIE STEELS 


More than top-grade steels ...a Method 
to keep tooling and production on schedule! 


For your convenience, Carpenter carries warehouse stocks in principal cities throughout the country 
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MARKET PRICES 








STANDARD PIPE, T & C 





BUTTWELD Carload Discounts from List, % 
Size List Pounds Black Galvanized 
Inches Per Ft PerFt <A B c Do E 
% 5.5¢ 0.24 30.5 28.5 ic : + 0.75 
4 6.0 0.42 25 23 ° +1.75 +3.75 
% 6.0 0.57 20 18 <6 +5.5 +7.5 
% 8.5 0.85 32.5 30.5 31.5 13.25 11.25 
% 115 4118 35.5 33.5 34.5 17.25 15.25 
1 17.0 1.68 38 36 37 20.75 18.75 
1% 23.0 2.28 38.5 36.5 37.5 20.5 i8.5 
1% 27.5 2.78 39 37 38 21.5 19.5 
2 37 3.68 39.5 37.5 38.5 22 0 
2% 585 5.82 40 38 39 21.75 19.75 
3 76.5 7.62 40 38 39 21.75 ie eg 


Column A: Etna, Pa. N2 and 33% on 3%”, 


Pa. %-%”, F6; Benwood, W. Va., 


1% points lower on 4”, 


Sharon, Pa. M6, 1 point higher on %”", 


%” and 3”. 


; Butler, 


1 point ae on %", 


and 2% points lower on %”, W10; 
2 points lower on 


Following make %” and larger: Lorain, O, N3; Youngstown 


R2 and 33% on 3%” and 4”; 


Youngstown Y1 Fontana, 


Calif. K1 quotes 11% points lower on %” and larger con- 
tinuous weld and 20.5% on 3%” and 4”, 
Columns B & E: Sparrows Point, Md. B2. 


Columns C & F: Indiana 


Harbor, Lm Y1; Alton, IIL, 
(Gary base) 2 points lower discount L: 


Column D: Butler, Pa. F6, %-%”; Sapueed, W. Va. W10, 
except plus 4% on 4", Plus 3%% on 4", plus 7%% on 


%” and 14%% on 3%”, 


Etna, Pa. N2 and 14% % Si 3%", 4”. 


on %” and larger: 
14%% on 3%” and 4”; 


Following quote only 
Lorain, O. N3; Youngstown R2, and 
Youngstown ¥1. 


SEAMLESS AND Carload Discounts from List, % 
ELECTRIC WELD Seamless Elec. Weld 
Size List Pounds Black Galv. Black Galv. 
Inches Per Ft = Per Ft A B c D 
2 37.0c 3.68 24 6 24 6 
2% 58.5 5.82 27 8.25 27 8.25 
3 76.5 7.62 27 8.25 27 8.25 
3% 92.0 9.20 29 10.25 29 10.25 
4 $1.09 10.89 29 10.25 29 10.25 
5 1.48 14.81 33.75 15 33.75 15 
6 1.92 19.18 33. 15 33. 15 


Column A: Aliquippa J5; 
Youngstown Y1,. 


Column B: Lorain N3; Youngstown Y1, 


Coiuumns C & DL: Youngstown K2. 


75 75 
Ambridge N2; Lorain N3; 





BOILER TUBES 


Net base c.l. prices, dollars per 100 ft., mill; minimum 
wall thickness, cut lengths 10 to 24 ft, inclusive, 





0.D. B.W. —Seamless— Elec. Weld 
in. Ga. Re C.D. oR. C.D. 
ae 13 14.19 17.37 16.20 16.20 
1% 13 16.97 20.79 16.46 19.19 
eS oir 13 18.22 22.31 18.19 21.41 
| 13 20.35 24.92 20.69 24.35 
2 13 22.81 27.94 23.19 27.28 
2% 13 25.69 31.46 25.84 30.42 
GRAS SEs 12 28.40 34.78 28.46 33.50 
ER oRdee-os 12 31.28 38.31 31.19 36.67 
SE os siehew su 12 33.87 41.49 33.05 38.86 
Ge Wows siti 12 35.78 43.93 34.69 40.82 
CLAD STEELS 


(Cents per pound; subject to 4.7% 
and extras) 


increase on base price 





——— Strip——- 
Cold-Rolled Sheet 
— Plates— Carbon Base Cu Base 
Cladding Carbon Base Both Carbon Base Both 
Stainless 10% 20% 10% Sides 10% 20% Sides 
DUS ces cose “iewic oo cco 19.95 26.24— 77.00 
27.50 
304 ... 25.00 29.50 .... .... 24.50 27. 77.00 
27.77 
SOD ces S000 SE00 sacs esec cons 909 eoee 
310 ... 36.50 41.00 .... bee. Shaee e000 144.00 
S16 ... 50 34.00 .... .... 26.00 35.92- ecce 
36.50 
Ae cok ERI SOIUD! secs seas | cose cose eoee 
318 ... 33.50 38.00 Serriiceee! hte ecee ecce 
321 ... 26.50 os cooe’ ccoe 28.00 33.00 111.00 
347 ... 27.50 32.00 .... ..0. 24.00 33.50- 130.00 
83 
Bub: css (eee MEID -ssee dace cose oov5 cove 
410 ... 20.75 27. ite. “ote sees ecee eieeie 
Nickel . 33.55 45.15 41.00 54.00 .... ecco cece 
Inconel. 41.23 54.1 See” ‘ese - Sees sees 165.00 
Monel... 34.93 46. so4. same e ee 
Copper* .... 23.70T 29.65t . 44. ‘00 
* Deoxidized. tf 20.20c for hot-rolled. ¢ 26.40c for hot- 


rolled. Production points for carbon base products: Stain- 
less plates, sheet, Conshohocken, Pa. A3 and New Castle, 
Ind, I-4; stainless-clad plates, Claymont, Del, C22, Coates- 


ville, Pa. L7 and Washington, 


J3; nickel, 


inconel, 


monel-clad Plates, Coatesville L7; nickel, ‘copper-clad strip, 
Carnegie, Pa., 818. Production point for copper-base sheets 


is Carnegie, Pa. A13. 





BOLTS, NUTS 
CARRIAGE, MACHINE BOLTS 


STAINLESS STEEL 
(Add 4.7% on base price and 


(F.0.b, * midwestern extras) 
per cent off list for less an Bars 
case lots to consumers Wire 
6 in, and shorter: C.R. Struc- 
%-in. & smaller diam. 15 Type Sheets Strip  turals 
> & %-in. ...... 18.5 301... 41.00 34.00 31.25 
-in, and larger eee 17.6 302... 41.25 36.75 31.50 
Longer — 6 in.: 303... 43.25 40.25 34.00 
B. cccccecvce§ 14 304... 43.25 38.75 33.00 
Lag hog all diams.: 309... 56.00 55.00 44.75 
6 in, and shorter ... 23 316... 57.00 59.00 49.25 
over 6 in, long ..... 21 321... 49.25 48.25 37.00 
Leg Necked 7 18.5 347... 53.75 52.25 41.50 
EEE SRE 4 410... 36.50 30.50 25.75 
en ee 416... 37.00 37.00 26.25 
Step, Blevator, “Tap ‘and 420... 44.00 47.00 31.25 
hens hs ROO .ccccccce 430... 39.00 31.00 26.25 
Tire bolts 21 501... 27.50 26.00 14.25 
Boiler & Fitting-Up ‘Bolts 31 502... 28.50 27.00 15.25 
Balt., Types 301-347 and 430 
H.P. & C.P. Reg. Hvy. sheets, except 303 and 309 
uare: * _ E2, 
¥%-in, & smaller 15 15 Brackenridge, Pa., sheets A4 
-in, 5-in. . 12 6.5 Quotes slight variations on 
in fg ta 73 $5 Types 301-347. 
15% -in, & larger 7.5 1 Bridgeville, Pa., bars, wire, 
H.P. Hex.: pane ae —_ U4 Men 
-in, maller 2 utler, Pa., sheets and strip 
Rain, & in... 16.5 6.5 | except Types 303, 309, 416, 
Bin tite ate 2 420, 501 & 502, A10, 
1%-in. & larger 8.5 2 Carnegie, Pa., sheets and 
. Hex.: strip except Types 303, 
%-in, & smaller 26 22 416, 501 & 502 S18 
ein, & %-in. . 23 17,5 Cleveland, strip AZ. 
tn & 1%-in. 19.5 12 Detroit, strip Mi quotes 
15-in. & larger 12 6.5 34.00c on Type 301; 36.50c, 


SEMIFINISHED NUTS 
erican Standard 
(Per cent off list for less 
than case or keg quantities) 


eg. 
%-in. & smaller.. 35 
ee: & %-in, .. 29.5 22 
-in.-1%-in. 


le ccce Oh 15 
1%-in. & larger... 13 8.5 
ght 
+ & smaller ....... 35 
@-in, to %-in. ........ 28.5 
%-in, to 1%-in. ...... 26 


~_ STOVE BOLTS 
(F.o. plant, per cent off 
Mist” in packages 
Plain finish ........4 10 
Plated finishes .....31 & 10 


HEXAGON CAP SCREWS 


(1020 steel; packaged: per 
cent off list) 
6 in, or shorter: 
5-in. & smaller .... 42 
%-in, through 1 in. . 34 
Longer than 6 in.: 
5-in. & smaller .... 26 
%-in. through 1 In. . 4 


SQUARE HEAD SET SCREWS 
(Packaged; per cent off list) 
1 in, diam x 6 in. and 

GTREE | oc ckancceconce 
1 in, and smaller diam. 

x over 6 in, 

HEADLESS SET SCREWS 
(Packaged; per cent off ag 
No. 10 and smaller 


26 


eee eeeee 


%-in, diam. & larger .. ie 
N.F, thread, all diams. 10 
RIVETS 


F.o.b, midwestern plants 
Structural %-in., larger 7.85c 
gs-in. under ........ 36 off 
WASHERS, WROUGHT 
F.o.b. shipping point, to job- 


bers—List to list-plus-$1 
FLUORSPAR 
Metallurgical grade, _ f.o.b. 
shipping point, in Ill., Ky., 
net tons, carloads, effective 
CaF, content 70%, $43; 
60%, 


Imported, net ton, duty paid, 
Metallurgical grade, $33-$35. 


ELECTRODES 


(Threaded, with nipples, un- 
boxed f.o.b, plant) 


GRAPHITE 
—— Inches —— ents 
Length per lb 
60,72 17.8 
8 to 16 48,60,72 17.85 
z 48,60 19.57 
6 48,60 20.95 
CARBON 
35,40 110 8.03 
30 85, 84,110 8.03 
24 2 tol 8.03 
17 to 20 34,90 8.03 


302; 38.50c, 304; 58.50c, 
316; 52.00c, 347; 30.50c, 


ars, wire 
A4 quotes slight variations 
on Types 301-347. 
Duquesne, Pa., bars U5, 
Fort Wayne, ind., bars and 
wire, except Types 501 & 
502 J6 quotes slight varia- 
tions on Types 301-347. 
sheets except 
Harrison, N. Zs strip and 
Massillon, ©., all items, R2. 
McKeesport, Pa., strip, "Type 
410; bars & wire, Types 
410 through 430 and 31.25¢ 
on Type 302, 33.75c on 
303, 32.75¢ on 304, 48.75¢ 
on 316, 36.75c on 321, 
41.25c on 347 F2, 
McKeesport, Pa., bars, sheets 
except Type 416 U5. 
Middletown, O., sheets and 
strip except Types 303, 416, 
420, 501 and 502 A10. 
Midland, sheets & strip C18. 
Munhall, Pa., bars U5. 
Muncie, Ind., wire I-7 quotes 
types 302, 304, 0. 


8 pittsburgh, sheets C18. 


Reading, Pa., strip except 
34.25¢ on Type 301 and 
56.00c on 309; bars, except 
31.50c on Type 301 and 
45.25¢ on 309 C4, 

Sharon, Pa., strip, except 
Types 303, 309, 416, 501, 
502 and 34.25¢ on Type 
301 S3. 

So. Chicago, IIL, 
structurals U5, 

Syracuse, N. Y., bars, wire 
& structurals C18. 

Titusville, Pa., bars U4. 

Wallingford, Conn., strip W2 
quotes 0.25c higher, 

Washington, Pa., bars, sheets 
& strip, except 0.25c high- 
er on Type 301 J3. 

Washington, Pa., Types 301 
through 347 sheets & strip 
except 303, 309; 316 sheets 
62.00c, strip 64.00c W4. 

Watervliet, N. Y., structurals 
& bars A4 quotes varia- 
tions on Types 301-347. 

Waukegan, bars & wire AT. 

West Leechburg, Pa., strip, 
A4 quotes slight variations 
on Types 301-347. 

Youngstown, strip except 
Types 303, 309, 316, 416, 
501 and 502 and 34.25c on 
Type 301 C8. 


bars & 


> COAL CHEMICALS 


Spot, cents per gallon, ovens 
Pure benzol 30.00-35.00 
Toluol, one deg.. .26.00-33.00 
Industrial xylol ..25.00-33.50 
Per ton bulk ovens 
Sulphate of ammonia .$32-$45 
Cents per pound, ovens 
Phenol. 40 (carlots, non- 
returnable drums) ...17.25 


METAL POWDERS 


(Per pound, f.o.b. shipping 
point in ton lots for minus 
100 mesh, except as other- 
wise noted.) 
Sponge iron: Cents 
98+ % Fe, annealed. 18.00 
Unannealed ........ 14.50 
Swedish, c.i.f. New 
York, in bags. .8.85-9.95 
Electrolytic iron: 
Annealed, 99.5% Fe. 42.50 
Unannealed (99 + % 
Fe) ..ccccccscccess 36.50 
Unannealed, 99 + % 
Fe (minus 325 
mesh) ...-.++0++- 53.50 
Powder Flakes ....... 48.50 
Carbonyl Iron: 
97.9-99.8% size 5 to 
10 microns . .83.00-148.00 
Aluminum: 
Carlots, freight 


ccccececee SOO 
Antimony, 500 Ib lots . 71.00 
Brass, 20-ton lots.28.25-32.00 
Bronze, 10-ton 

lots .......+++.51.25-60.00 


Phosphor-Copper, 20- 
ton lots ......--++. 50.00 


Copper 


Electrolytic ........ 37.25 
educed .......+++- 34.75 
LORE ccccccccccccce -- 22.50 
Magnesium ......75.00-85.00 
Manganese: 


Minus 100 mesh .... 57.00 
Minus 35 mesh ..... 52.00 
Minus 200 mesh .... 62.00 
Nickel unannealed .... 86.00 
Nickel-Silver 5-ton lots 44.50 


BIHCON ..cccccccccccss SOMO 
Solder (plus cost of 

Metal) ...-ccccesces 8.50 
Stainless Steel, 302 ... 83.00 


Zinc, 10-ton lots. .20.00-28.00 
Tungsten Dollars 
Melting grade, 99% 
60 to 200 mesh: 
1000 Ib and over 
Less than oni Ib .. 
Molybdenum 
99.9%, minus 200 
mesh 
Chromium, electrolytic 
99% Cr min. . 


5.85 
6.00 


3.24 


3.50 


METALLURGICAL COKE 
Price net ton 


BEEHIVE OVENS 
Connellsvil.fur. .$14.50-15.00 
Connelisvll.fdy. ..16.50-17.50 
New River foundry ... 20.80 
Wise county, foundry.. 15.95 
Wise county, furnace.. 15.20 


OVEN FOUNDRY COKE 
Kearney, N. J. ovens.$22.75 
Everett, Mass., ovens 

New England, del. . .*24.80 
Chicago ovens . 23.00 
Chicago, del. 
Terre Haute, ovens ... 22. 
Milwaukee, ovens .... 23.75 
Indianapolis, ovens ...- 22.75 
Chicago, del. e 26.62 


Cincinnati, 
~ Detroit, del. eos 





Cincinnati, 


el. 
Painesville, O., ovens. 24 00 
Cleveland, del. ..... 25. 
Erie, Pa., ovens ..--- 23. 
Birmingham, ovens .. 20.30 
Cincinnati, del. ..-- 25.23 
Philadelphia, ovens ...- 22.70 
NevilleIsiand,Pa.,ovens 23.00 
Swedeland, Pa., ovens. 22.60 
St. Louis, ovens 
St. Louis, del. ...-- 25.40 
Portsmouth, 0O., ovens 22.50 
Cincinnati, del. . 25.12 
Detroit, ovens ....--- 24.00 
Detroit, del. ....»-- 25.00 
Buffalo, del. ...---- 26.58 
Flint, del, ...-.+++- 26.73 
Pontiac bo aseceee 25.56 


Saginaw, 27.08 
*Or within cy ts freight zone 
from works. 
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Eight decades ago 70% of all gainful workers 
in the U.S. A. toiled in agriculture. Today farms 
and factories, put together, account for less 
than 40%. 


Where do the rest serve? Chiefly in distribu- 
tion, which includes the physical movement of 
products to buyers, and all forms of selling, 
advertising and sales promotion at the manu- 
facturing, wholesale and retail levels, as well as 
the widely varied services related to the main- 
tenance and use of American products. 


With over 60% of our total labor force fall- 
ing outside of farm and factory employment, 
obviously salesmen on the front line of selling 
contribute greatly to the productivity, prosperity 
and the world’s highest standard of living en- 
joyed by the U. S. A. 

Without sales a business fails and jobs vanish. 
No matter how good a product may be, it must 
be sold in competition with other goods. A 
salesman sometimes finds his products not truly 
competitive. He then exercises tremendous pres- 
sures on his employer for better products, lower 
prices, or both. Thus, competitive selling greatly 
influences the progress of American prosperity. 


Countries where selling is inefficient, re- 
stricted or eliminated generate far less wealth, 
happiness and security. 

Competition, especially competitive selling, 
is a great American Freedom. Let us preserve it 
to assure Progress For All Our People. 


This report on PROGRESS-FOR-PEOPLE is published by this 
magazine in cooperation with National Business Publica- 
tions, Inc., as a public service. This material, including 
illustration, may be used, with or without credit, in plant 
city advertisements, employee publications, house organs, 
speeches, or in any other manner. ; 


THE COMPETITIVE SYSTEM DELIVERS THE MOST TO THE GREATEST NUMBER OF PEOPLE 
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MARKET PRICES 





New York (city) 
Boston (city) .. 
Boston (c’try).. 
Phila. (city) ... 
Phila. (c’try) .. 
Balt. (city)... 
Balt, (c’try) .. 
Norfolk, Va, .. 
Richmond, Va, . 
Buffalo (del.).. 
Buffalo (w’hse). 
Pitts. (w’hse).. 
Detroit (w’hse). 
Cleveland ° (del.) 
Cleve. (w’hse) . 
Cincin. (city) .. 
Chicago (city).. 
Chicago (w’hse) 
Milwau, (city) . 
Milwau, (c’try). 
St. Louis (del.) 
St. L. (w’hse) . 
Birm’hm (city). 
Birm’hm(w’hse) 
Los Ang. (city). 
L. A, (w’hse).. 
Seattle-Tacoma. 
SanFran. (w’hse) 


WAREHOUSE STEEL PRODUCTS 


(Representative prices, cents per pound, for delivery within switching limits, subject to extras.) 





SHEETS. 
H.R. 18 Ga., Gal. 
Heavier* C.R. 10 Ga.t 
6.65 7.57 8.77 
6.71 7.55 8.74 
6.51 7.35 8.54 
6.35 7.38 8.60 
6.10 7.12 8.35 
6.01 7.37 8.62 
5.81 Tt 8.42 
7.60 eee coe 
6.14 6.95 8.68 
6.00 6.85 8.66 
5.80 6.65 8.46 
5.80 eee 8.45 
6.00-6.20 6.71-7.04 8.34 
6.00 6.85 8.39 
5.80 6.65 8.19 
6.28 6.87 8.67 
6.03 6.88 8.25 
5.83 6.68 8.05 
6.17 7.08 8.42 
5.97 6.88 7.22 
6.30 7.15 8.55 
6.10 6.95 8.35 
5.95 6.80 7.852 
5.80 6.65 7.702 
6.78 8.653 9.95 
6.58 8.453 9.75 
7.43 9.26 9.55 
7.02 8.373 9.703 


« aie 











BARS. 
STRIP. 
H.R.* C.R.* H.R. Rds. C.F. Rds. 
7.45 sais 6.89 7.83 
6.75 see 6.48 7.74 
6.55 Sets 6.28 7.54t 
6.70 8.55 6.67 7.69 
6.45 8.30 6.42 7.44 
6.62 6.61 7.62t 
6.42 6.41 7.42t 
wae ae 6.44 8.45 
6.53 6.30 7.38 
6.41 ae 6.10 7.68t 
6.21 sis 4.90 7.48t 
5.97 vee 5.83 6.90 
6.03-7.05  7.70-8.03  6.12-6.34 6.975-7.41 
6.20 6.09 7.19t 
6.00 5.89 6.99t 
6.36 6.28 7.31 
6.03 6.11 7.12t 
5.83 5.91 6.92t 
6.51 6.20 7.30% 
6.31 6.00 7.10t 
6.68 6.33 7.40t 
6.48 6.13 > 7.20% 
5.95 5.95 8.40 
5.80 5.80 8.40 
6.94 6.77 8.84 
6.74 6.57 8.64 
7.90 ve 7.40 9.56 
7.23 oh 6.81 8.85 


H.R. Alloy Structural ——PLATES———_ 
4140tt® Shapes Carbon Floor 
11.348 6.69 6.90 8.31 
10.80§ 6.76 7.00 8.18 
10.60§ 6.56 6.80 7.98 
11.02 6.42 6.49 7.62 
10.77 6.17 6.24 7.36 
11.37 6.52 6.67 7.90 
11.17 6.33 6.47 7.70 

7.25 6.64 7.33 

aes 6.58 6.68 7.80 
12.27 6.28 6.50 7.87 
12.07 6.08 6.30 7.67 
10.65 5.95 6.12 7.18 
10.92 6.42-6.65 6.19-6.65 7.52-7.72 
10.99 6.53 6.37 7.72 
10.79 6.33 6.17 7.52 
12.22 6.57 6.62 7.75 
10.85 6.15 6.22 7.38 
10.65 5.95 6.02 7.18 
10.02 6.32 6.37 7.55 
10.82 6.12 6.17 7.35 
11.15 6.55 6.60 7.78 
10.95 6.35 6.40 7.58 
6.10 6.25 8.65 

abe 5.95 6.10 8.65 
12.25tt 6.84 6.91 9.10 
12.05tT 6.64 6.71 8.90 
10.90§ 6.83 7.24 9.07 
12.20 6.70 6.84 8.95 


* Prices do not include gage extras; f prices include gage and coating extras, except Birmingham (coating extra excluded) and Los Angeles (gage 


extra excluded); t add 25-cent special bar quality extra; § as rolled; tf as annealed. 
rolled strip, 2000 lb and over; cold-finished bars, 2000 lb and over; 2500 to 1499 1b; 


Ores 


Lake Superior Iron Ore 


(1952 prices not established; 1951 


‘contract prices follow.) 

Gross ton, 51%% (natural), lower lake ports. 
After adjustment for analysis, prices will be 
increased or decreased as the case may be for 
increases or decreases after Dec. 2, 1950, in 


applicable lake vessel rates, 


upper "lake rail, 











freights, dock handling charges and taxes 

thereon. 

Old range bessemer ............ ecccee $8.70 

Old range nonbessemer ............+0. ; 8.55 

Mesabi bessemer ......... éesecccssccs GD 

Mesabi nonbessemer ............ ceccoe - 8.80 

FE ren 8.30 

Eastern Local Ore 

- Cents per unit del., E. Pa. 

Foundry and basic 56-62% concentrates 
CONTEC cicccccccescesevceccescoceses 19:00 


Foreign Ore 
Cents per unit, c.i.f. Atlantic ports 
Swedish basic, 60 to 68%: 
BPO scicvccese 
Long-term contract eed ececceccccece 24.00 
North African hematites (spot) ++ 26.00-28.00 
Brazilian iron ore, 68-69% (spot)...... 32.00 
Tungsten Ore 
Net ton unit, duty paid 
Foreign wolframite and scheelite, per 
net ton unit cocccccccccccs SOOO 
Domestic scheelite, mines ............ 65.00 
Manganese Ore 
Manganese, 48% nearby, $1.18-1.22 per long 
ton unit, c.i.f, U. S. ports, duty for buyer’s 
account; shipments against old contracts for 
48% ore are being received from some sources 
at 85c-87c. 


se eeecececceceseeeeees NOM, 


Chrome Ore 
Gross ton, f.0.b. cars, New York, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Charleston, S, C., plus ocean 
freight differential for delivery to Portland, 
Oreg., or Tacoma, Wash, 
Indian and African 


EMG ROSE Saws 5.40 055 5.0.05:6040\5'c' 060 A 
GBH B31 ccccccccce ceccrcccecece «+ 44.00-45.00 
48% NO ratio ......e.eceesecceses 30,00-32.00 
South African” Transvaal 
44% no ratio ..... 00 4s be peccvesccgeesOeeaeOn 
48% no ratio ....... ee Barre vier «+++ 34.00-35.00 
Brazilian 
SEU BEth BOD. ow cccvennscecccseces nom 
Rhodesian 
TOT MO PAU occ cccesoveccccedscccces $29.00 
48% no ratio ......eee06 ies 31.50-32.00 
48% 3:1 lump .... «++. 50.00-51.00 
Domestic—rail ‘nearest seller 
48% Stl occcccccae sccvcccccee GO0.00 
* Molybdenum 
Sulphide concentrates per Ib, — 
denum content, mines ............ +. $1.06 


CHROMIUM ALLOYS 


High-Carbon Ferrochrome: Contract, c.l., lump, 
bulk 21.75c per Ib of contained Cr c.l., packed 
22.65c, ton lot 23.80c, less ton 25.20c. Deliv- 
ered. Spot, add 0.25c, 
Low-Carbon Ferrochrome: (Cr 67-72%) Con- 
tract, carload, lump, bulk, max. 0.03% C 
33.60c per lb of contained Cr, 0.04% C 31.50c, 
0.06% C 30.50c, 0.10% C 30.00c, 0.15% C 
29.75c, 0.20% C 29.50c, 0.50% C 29.25c, 1% 
C 29.00c, 1.50% C 28.85c, 2% C 28.75c. 
load packed add 1.1c, ton lot add 2.2c, 
ton add 3.9c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 
Foundry Ferrochrome, High Carbon: (Cr 62- 
66%, C 5-7%). Contract, c.l. 8 M x D, bulk, 
23.25c per Ib of contained Cr. C.1., packed 
24.15c, ton 25.50c, less ton 27.25c, Delivered. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 
Foundry Ferrochrome, Low Carbon: (Cr 50- 
54%, Si 28-32%, C 1.25% max.) Contract, 
carload, packed, 8 M x D, 16.35c per Ib of 
alloy; ton lot 17. 2c; less ton lot, 18.4c, deliv- 
ered; spot, add 0.25¢. 
Low-Carbon Ferrochrome Silicon: (Cr 34-41%, 
Si 42-49%, C 0.05% max.) Contract, carload, 
lump, 4” x down and 2” x down, bulk, 21.75c 
per lb of contained chromium plus 12.4c per 
pound of contained silicon; 1” x down, bulk 
21.90c per pound of contained chromium plus 
12.60c per pound of contained silicon, F.o.b. 
plant; freight allowed to destination, 
Ferrochrome Silicon, No, 2: (Cr 36-39%, Si 
26-39%, Al 7-9%, C 0.05% max.) 21.75c per 
Ib of contained silicon plus 12.4c per lb of 
contained silicon plus aluminum 3” x down, 
delivered, 
Chromium Metal: (Min 97% Cr and 1% Fe) 
Contract carload, 1” x D; packed, max 0.50% 


C grade, $1.08 per Ib of contained chromium 
ton lot $1.10, less ton $1.12, Delivered, Spot, 
add 5c. 


SILICON ALLOYS 


25.30% -Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 20.00c per lb of contained Si; * packed 
21.40c; ton lot 22.50c, f.o.b. Niagara Falls, 
freight not exceeding St. Louis rate allowed. 
50% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, 
bulk, 12.40c per Ib of contained Si, 
packed 14.0c, ton lot 15.45c, less ton 17.1c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.45c 
Low-Aluminum 50% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.40% 
= Add 1.3c to 50% ferrosilicon prices. 
15% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 14.3c per Ib of contained Si, carload 





NOTE: Current prices on manganese, titanium 
and “other ferroalloys’’ appeared on page 161 
Aug. 18 issue; briquetted alloys, page 143, 
Aug. 11; calcium and zirconium, alloys and 
refractories, page 173, Aug. 4. 


Base quantities, 2000 to 9999 lb except as noted. Cold- 
3—450 to 1499 Ib.; 5—1000 to 1999 Ib, 


packed 15.6c, ton lot 16.75c, less ton 18.0c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.8c. 

90-95% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 17.0c per lb of contained Si, carload 
packed 18.2c, ton lot 19.15c, less ton 20.2c, 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 

Silicon Metal: (Min 97% Si and 1% max Fe). 
C.1, lump, bulk, regular 18.5c per lb of Si, 
c.l, packed 19.7c, ton lot 20.6c, less ton 21.6c. 
Add 0.5c for max, 0.10% calcium grade. De- 
duct 0.5c for max 2% Fe grade analyzing min 
96% Si. Spot, add 0.25c. 

Alsifer: (Approx. 20% Al, 40% Si, 40% Fe.) 
Contract, basis f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
lump, carload, bulk, 9.90c per Ib of alloy, 
ton lots packed 11. 30c, 200 to 1999 Ib 11.65c, 
smaller lots 12.15c, 


VANADIUM ALLOYS 


Ferrovanadium: Open-hearth Grade (V _ 35- 
55%, Si 8-12% max, C 3.3-5% max), Con- 
tract, any quantity, $3. 10 per Ib of contained 
Vv. Delivered. Spot, add 10c. Crucible-Special 
Grades (V 9 Si 2-3.5% max, C 0.5- 
1% max), $3.2 Primos and High Speed 
Grades (V 35- 55%, Si 1.50% max, C 0.20% 
max) $3.30. 

Grainal: Vanadium Grainal No. 1, $1 per Ib; 
No. 6, 68c; No. 79, 50c, freight allowed. 
Vanadium Oxide: Contract, less carload lots 
$1.28 per Ib contained V,O,, freight allowed. 
Spot, add 5c. 


BORON ALLOYS 


Ferroboron: (B 17.50% min, Si 1.50% max, 
Al 0.50% max, C 0.50% max), Contract, 
100 Ib or more, 1” x D, $1.20 per Ib of al- 
loy, Less than 100 Ib $1.30. Delivered, spot, 
add 5c. F.o.b. Washington, Pa., prices 100 
Ib and over are as follows: Grade A (10- 
14% B) 75c per pound; Grade B (14-18% B) 
$1.20; Grade C (19% min B) $1.50. 
Borosil: (3 to 4% B, 40 to 45% Si), $5.25 per 
lb contained B, delivered to destination. 
Bortam: (B 1.5-1.9 bag ee lots, 45c per Ib; 
smaller lots, 50c per Ib. 
Carbortam: (B 1 to Fie contract, lump, car- 
loads 9.50c per Ib, f.o.b. Suspension Bridge, 
. ¥., freight allowed same as high-carbon 
ferrotitanium, 


TUNGSTEN ALLOYS 


Ferrotungsten: (70-80%). 10,000 Ib W or more, 
$4.85 per lb of contained W; 2000 Ib W to 
10,000 Ib W, $4.95; less than 2000 lb W, 
$5.07, f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


*Government ceiling prices, effective May 7, 
1951, f.o.b, Niagara Falls, N. Y., basis. 
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MARKET PRICES 





CEILING PRICES, IRON AND STEEL SCRAP 


Prices as set forth in Office of Price Stabilization ceiling price regulation No. 5, as amended Feb. 5, 1952. 





22. Springs and Crankshafts + 1.00 
23. Alloy Free Turnings ... — 3.00 


tion Charges 
Ceiling fees per gross ton which 








Unstripped motor blocks = 00-40.00 
Malleable ........0.e0. 00-61.00 


























COMPOSITE > Heavy Turnings ....... — 1.00 may be charged for ce, Drop broken machinery 55. 100-57. 00 
. Briquetted Turnings ... Base ration of any grade of steel scrap leveland 
ES hase $43.00 26. No. 1 Chemical Borings — 3.00 of dealer or industrial origin, au- Geneue) 
rT: eee ce 43.00 27. No. 2 Chemical Borings — 4.00 thorized by OPS are: No. 1 heavy melting... 43.00 
July. 2902 *..'....: 2. ap SS Bee Dek ......:<- SOO ct) ie pee a ae he. ee 43.00 
Aug., 1951 44.00 2% Shafting ......---.---. + 10.00 3, No. 4 or , No. 1 —— arenes 44.00 
e ~. Se z 31. Old Tin & Terne Plated (2) For hydraulically’ compressing No. 2 bundles ........ * 43.00 
Aug., | | 39.00 Bundles ............ —10.00 Grade No. < a 6 per ton; Machine pore turnings . 34.00 
Based Grade No, 
grade at ee ae ot Unprepared Grades (3) For crushing Grade No, 6, $3. an ioe by 
eastern Pennsylvania. When compressed constitutes: For preparing into: Cast iron borings ... 38.00 
32. No. 1 Bundles ......... — 6 oe i ie oe (F.0.b, shipping point) 
33. No. 2 Bundles ......... — 9.00 {0 Grades No. 1%, Mo. 22, No, 14, NO 2.cupols ......-. 49.00 
34. Other than material suit- No. 16, or No. 20, a cast .... pit | 
Basing point ceiling prices per gross Saude hydraulic com 8.00 (7) Grade No, 17 or No. 21, $11. ST eee a 46.00 
ton from which maximum shipping ified haa heap ae a a (8) Grade No. 18, Clean auto cast ...... 52.00 
prices are computed on scrap of (9) For hydraulically compressing Unstripped motor blocks 43.00 
dealer and industrial origin; and Restrictions on Use Grate Me. 38, SS. Malleable .........+--- 55.00 
om sean ceiling on-line and ceil- +s) aba ie Oni ae (10) 7 — into Grade No. Drop proken machinery 52.00 
ing delivered prices are computed ces for Grades an may 
on scrap of railroad origin. be charged only when shipped to a Ceiling fees per gross ton whith F.o.b — aint 
consumer directly from an industrial may be charged for intransit prepa- ie hoe Ja peg BP 60 00t 
Grade 1 No.1 No.1 producer; otherwise ceiling prices ration of any grade of steel scrap many Moe oe tg are 45.00t 
Bundles Heavy hall not exceed prices established of railroad origin shall be: = = Giean auto cast ...... 52.00 
Dealer el for Grades 12 and 8, respectivel Clean auto cast ...... 007 
Indus- Rail : pectively. (1) For preparing into Grade No. Unstripped motor blocks 43.00¢ 
BasingPoint <g - (2) Prices established for Grades 26 1 and Grade No. 2, $8. Drop broken machinery 52.00¢ 
road and 27 may be charged only when (2) For hydraulically compressing Charging box cast .... 47.00t 
Alabama City, Ala.. $39.00 $41.00 sold for use for chemical or anneal- Grade No. 13, $6. aoe 
Ashland, Ky. ..... 2. 44.00 ing purposes, and in the case of For preparing into: {Ceiling price. 
Atlanta, Ga. ...... 39.00 41.00 Grade 27, for briquetting and direct (3) Grade No, 16, Los Angeles 
Bethlehem, Pa. ... 42.00 44.00 charge into an electric furnace; (4) Grade No. 17, $5. (Delivered) 
Birmingham, Ala. . 39.00 41.00 otherwise ceiling prices shall not ex. (5) Grade No. 18, $7. No. 2 bundles heii 29.00 
ae Pa. = 46.00 ceed price established for Grade 10. 7 = _ zB hg eo 1 cues ek 42.00-44,00 
Dy) Be. De cess . 45.00 rade No » s28.° ¥ 
Butler, Pa. ....... 44.00 46.00 (3) Prices established for Grade 28 Ceiling fees per gross ton which New York 
Canton, O. ....... 44.00 46.00 ™ay be charged only when sold to may be charged for intransit prepa- (Brokers’ buying prices) | 
chines, Ti. ..... 42.50 44.50 2.Producer of wrought iron; other- ration of cast iron are limited to: No. 2 heavy melting . 99 
Cincinnati, O. .... 43.00 45.00 Wise ceiling price shall not exceed (1) For preparing Grade No. 8 into Mixed borings, turnings 3: 99 
Claymont, Del. 42.50 44.50 ceiling price for corresponding grade Grade No. 7, $9. Machine — turnings. 27.99 
Cleveland, O. ..... 43.00 45.00 f basic open-hearth (2) For preparing Grade No. 3into Cupola cast .......--. 40.00-42.00 
Coatesville, Pa. ... 42.50 44.50 (4) Premiums for Grades 11-18, 20 Grade No, 11, $7. Unstripped motor blocks 36.00-37.00 
Conshohocken, Pa.. 42.50 44.50 and 21 may be charged only when dhl reparing Grade No. 3 into Philadelphia 
Detroit, Mich. 41.15 43.15 sold for use in electric and acid Grade No. 1, $4. No. 1 heavy melting .. 41.50 
Duluth, Minn. .. 40.00 42.00 open-hearth furnaces or foundries; CAST IRON SCRAP No. 2 heavy melting ... 41.50 
Harrisburg, Pa. ... 42.50 44.50 or in basic O-H or blast furnace Ceiling price per gross ton for fol- No, 1 bundles ........ 42.50 
ouston, Tex. .... 37.00 39.00 under NPA allocation or OPS au- lowing grades shall be f.o.b, ship- No. 2 bundles ........- 41.50 
Johnstown, Pa. 44.00 46.00  thorization. ping point: No. 1 busheling ....... 42.50T 
Kansas City, Mo 39.50 41.50 Cast Iron: Mixed borings, turnings 36.50 
Kokomo, Ind. - 42.00 44.00 » vine ge for Grade 29 may be 4. No, 1 (Cupola) ........ $49.00 Machine shop turnings. 32.50 
Los Angeles ...... 35.00 37.00 pogo ag when sold for forging 92 No, 2 (Charging Box) .. 47.00 Short shoveling turnings 36.50 
Middletown, O. .... 43.00 45.00 & purposes. 3. No. 3 (Hvy. Breakable). 45.00 No. 1 cupola cast ....46.00-48.007 
econ eo hawk pe ny » are ng —— aie 4 nc —— blocks ryt 
* ene . E Differentials f: Base . Cast Iron Brake Shoes.. i eavy breakable ...... 
Monessen, Pa. .... 44.00 46.00 ae 6. Stove Plate ............ 46.00 Machinery cast ...... 52.00 
Phoenixville, Pa. 42.50 44.50 Differentials per gross ton above 7. Clean Auto Cast ....... 52.00 {Ceiling price. tNominal. 
Pittsburg, Calif. .. 35.00 37.00 OF below the price of Grade 1 (No. 8. Unstripped Motor Biocks 43.00 §Shipping point, tfDelivered. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ... 44.00 6.00 1 railroad heavy melting steel) for D. Wee, HO. 2 .ncsccncse 47.00 Pittsburgh 
aes ag -- 35.00 37.00 Other grades of railroad steel scrap: 10. Malleable .............. 55.00 (Delivered) 
ortsmouth, O. .... 42.00 44.00 11. Drop Broken Machinery. 52.00 
St. Louis, Mo. .... 41.00 43.00 2 No. 2 Heavy Melting = a papas 45.007 
Son rmnaioee .... SOD STD 5 Celts tereataeenas** 2° i No. 2 bundles |....... 44.00t 
Po nneng — : E4 37.00 a doa an Base OPEN MARKET Machine shop turnings. 35.00t 
Sparrows Pt., Md. . 42.00 an loco. axles with keyways (Delivered prices include broker’s Shovel turnings -....- ree 
Steubenville, O. ... 44.00 46.00 between the wheelseats. Base ©™mission.) No. 1 poses = 39o8 45:00 
Warren, O. ...... 44.00 46.00 5: No. 1 Busheling ...... — 3.50 Birmingham Heavy, (PICARRUIA: «<\-'9\0\° 
Weirton, W. Va. .. 44.00 46.00 §& No. 1 Turnings ...... — 3.00 (Delivered) Gelling price 
Youngstown, 0. 44.00 4609 7% No. 2 Turnings, Drill- No. 1 cupola cast ..... $42.00  ‘ tCeiling price. 
. : a & Borings ........ —te op ‘love plate: 32... 255. 37.00 wi Hee Ti 
. No. 2 Cast Steel and Charging box cast..... 39.00-40.00 elivere 
Differentials from Base uncut wheelcenters .... — 6.00 Heavy breakable ..... 36.00-37.00 No. 2 bundles ........ 30.00 
Differentials per gross ton for other 2° Uncut Frogs, Switches. Base Drop broken machinery 42.00-43.00 No. 1 cupola cast .... 46.00 
grades ot denis and” tavern) 3 Ita TS ER, — 208 UMM mone pomet RAPER AD gs, Si pin) 
° sh 2 ston -0.D, 
and/or/steel, uncut .... — 6.00 (F.o0.b, shipping point) No. 1 cupola cast ..... -00 
O-H and Blast Furnace Grade 12. Destroyed Steel Cars .. — 8.00 No, 1 cupola cast . 40 Heavy breakable ...... 40.00 
13. No. 1 Sheet Scrap .... — 9.50 Heavy breakable (a 36. Unstripped motor blocks 38.00 
2. No. 1 Busheling ...... Base 14. Scrap Rails, Random Stove plate ........... 4.00-35.00 St. Louis 
3. No. 1 Heavy Melting .. —$1.00 BEND: sie% buien Ges 46a + 2.00 Unstripped x 
s pped motor blocks 30.00 Delivered) 
4. No. 2 Heavy Melti 15 nl Rails . 10 . 
5. No. 2 Bundles psceange 4 * Cut Rails: Rp eners e Buffalo No. 1 cupola s..s.0c0% 41.00 
6. Machine Shop Turnings. =e 16. 3 feet and under + 5.00 (Delivered) Unstripped motor blocks 39.00 
7. Mixed Borings and Short .-«‘17.~—« feet and under .... + 6.00 N®- 1 heavy melting .... 43.00 Youngstown 
Turnings ........... — 6.09 18- _ 18 inches and under . + 8.00 No. 2 heavy melting ... 43.00 eon gal 
8. Shoveling Turnings SIIy Zigion, 29. Cast Steel, No, 7 ...'... + 3.00 No. 1 bundles Soe es 44.00 No. 2 heavy melting.. 43.00 
9. No. 2 Busheling ...... — 4.09 20- Uncut Tires .......... + 2.00 No. 1 busheling ........ 44.00 No. 2 bundles .... 43.00 
10. Cast Iron Borings Segipn PL CNE es 5.5.2... - 5.00 No. 2 bundles .......... 43.00 Machine shop turnings... 34.00 
ee ee eee, Bolsters & Side Frames Machine shop turnings .. 34.00 
Elec. F M “ie eae Base Mixed borings, turnings.. 38.00 
lec. Furnace and Fdry. Grades 23 GR ae raigs Aescerteng + 3.00 Cast iron borings ...... 38.00 mesmanel, ONT. 
11. Billet, BI 24. Angles, Splice B : Short shoveling turnings. 38.00 (Delivered Prices) 
ae mt ai Sigg i peaeii meee eS ts 8 eee 45.00-46.00 Heavy Melt. .......-. $35.00 
12. Bar Crops & Plate. + 5.00 25- Solid Steel Axles ...... 412.09 No. 1 machinery cast. ...46.50-47.50 No. : see seeeaee Pe 4 
13: Se ee... ..6c... : 26. Steel Wheels, No. 3. Chicago No. a ee v 
14. Punchings & Plate Scrap + Pe <4 eee Base (Delivered) Mechanical Bundles ... 31.50 
15. Electric Furnace Bundles + 2.00 as. Steel bya No. 3... + 5.00 No. 2 heavy melting .. 42.50 mane Ese — ie Ry 
|, DTM ONE soe wcnsccs + 5.00 No. 2 bundles . 42.50 x orings, rnings 
Cut Structurals & Plate: 29. Couplers & Knuckles .. + 5.00 Machine shop turnings. 33.50 Rails, Remelting ...... 35.00 
16. 3 feet and und 30. Wrought Iron ........ + 8.00 Mixed borings, turnings 37.50 Rails, Rerolling . 38.00 
17. 2 fest ane ara +++. + 3.00 31, Fireboxes ............. — 8.00 Shoveling turnings .... 37.50 Busheling .... 29.50 
18 1 foot and under 1 COO 32 Boilers ........-.-+-+. — 6.00 Cast iron borings ..... 37.50 Busheling new factory? 
= hee Gor mee” 6.00 33. No. 2 Sheet Scrap ..... —13.00 No. 1 cupola cast ..... 49.00-51.00 OW 33.00 
eo ron 34. Carsides, Doors, Car Charging box cast ..... 47.00-48.00 Unprep’d ....ccccees 31.00 
BB sewmeine 20 en's Base Ends, cut apart ...... — 6.00 -Heavy breakable ...... 47.00-48.00 Short Steel Turnings .. 32.00 
Wountry, Steel: 35. Unassorted Iron & Steel — 6.00 Burnt cast ............ 41.00-42.00 Cast Iron Gradest 
y, Steel: 36. Unprepared scrap, not Cast iron brake shoes.. 42.00-43.00 No. 1 Machinery Cast.. 50.00 
20. 2 feet and under .... Base suitable for hydraulic GIG MIRO 6 iiss i's sieve 45.00-47.00 ——— 
21. 1 foot and under .... + 2.00 compression .........+- - Clean auto cast 55.00-56.00 + F.o.b., shipping point. 
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WHERE THERE IS A FLAT SURFACE TO GRIND 
THERE’S A MATTISON TO GRIND IT. 


> 2" a. - - 
Re wee a a 


40 hours before —now 4 hours. Pump case ground on Mattison 700 connecting rods per hour, using 40 station fixture to finish grind 
Horizontal Spindle Precision Surface Grinder. crank and wrist pin end of assembled rod with Mattison No. 72 Grinder, 


With the addition of the production grinding machinery 
formerly made by the Hanchett Manufacturing Company, 
Mattison is now in a position to work with you on all 
your surface, face and disc grinding problems. These 
machines are made in various types to handle a wide 
range of work. Experienced engineers are available to 
give you best production efficiency, finish and tolerances, 
with Mattison machines. 


For any flat grinding ‘ask for our recommendations on 
the proper method and machine for your job. No ob- 
ligation, of course. 

For catalogs on any of the types shown or if you would” 
like a copy of the general bulletin, let us know and we'll 
gladly send them to you. 

Grinding Cast-Iron Cams — 5” diameter, 11” thick — stock removal, 


each side .030”. Production 120 surfaces per hour on Mattison 
(Hanchett Type) Rotary Surface Grinder. 








200 Transmission Case surfaces ground per hour on Mattison (Han- 
. — Type) Rotary Automatic —— A ss —_ se 35 ib a 
nture permits one operator to grind each enc’ of this oi : ©. 320 surfaces of cast iron compression heads per hour, removing 1/ 32”. 
casting, Aat.and parallel. Stock removal .050" : $2 stock with Mattison No. 24 Rotary Surface Grinder. 


TTI oe 
MATTISON Parra rye 
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every grade of ZINC 


for urgent military and 






civilian requirements 











Distributors for 


AMERICAN ZINC, LEAD & SMELTING COMPANY 


Columbus, O. Chicago St. Louis New York 
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Kickoff time for fall production drive is here. Outlook for 


The Metal Market 


supply of nonferrous metals is the brightest it has been for 


seme time 


LABOR DAY traditionally marks 
the kickoff of the fall production 
drive, and this year is no exception. 
Already things are looking up for 
a number of industries caught in the 
creeping summer paralysis. 

Credit for the reawakening can be 
shared between the normal business 
upturn and some muscular shoving 
by the government. Not only are 
loosened tethers of controls allow- 
ing civilian industry more freedom, 
but military orders are due to be 
coming out of the hopper soon and 
in great abundance. Coincidence or 
not, the humming of business by 
November will be impressive. 

At Long Last—Consumer goods 
producers, most of which came out 
of the summer and strike season on 
crutches, will welcome the Christmas 
push like a tax refund. Die casters, 
with the auto and appliance indus- 
tries as their biggest customers, are 
beginning to stir. Battery makers 
are taking in lead for their seasonal 
run. Users of brass and copper for 
such items as jewelry, toys and gad- 
gets undoubtedly will take advan- 
tage of their greater opportunity to 
use these metals. 

Warehouses, particularly those 
stocking aluminum and magnesium, 
may get much more freedom in jug- 
“gling the product mix of their stock 
to the changing needs of their cus- 
tomers. If NPA approves the dis- 
tributors’ plans, it should be a boon 
to fabricators who have to shop 
around for needed items and to the 
warehousers, who, under present reg- 
ulations, can find themselves long on 
one item while not allowed to order 
another much in demand. 


Price-Pass-Through — Another 
stimulant to fall manufacturing 
comes from OPS action in pulling 
manufacturers out of the squeeze be- 
tween higher materials costs and old 
price ceilings by allowing pass- 
through of increased. costs of steel, 
copper and aluminum on fabricated 
products. While this policy has been 
seen necessary for some time, OPS 
couldn’t find a simplified formula for 
effecting it. The increase takes the 
form of a dollar-and-cents markup 
for some manufacturers, a percent- 
age raise for others. ' 

Copper supply and demand, NPA 
proclaims, are in balance, actually 
there is more supply than demand 
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COPPER ALLOY AT C. G. HUSSEY 
«NPA claims supply-demand balance 


in some quarters. Stocks have mount- 
ed considerably since Chile’s price 
rebellion. Inventories held by found- 
ries, brass mills and wire mills are 
highest in 18 months. Much buying 
was of a scare nature, a hedge 
against a domestic copper strike that 
now seems unlikely. Pressure for a 
domestic price hike is sure to come 
if other producers follow the 10-cent 
plus formula for labor peace initiat- 
ed by Phelps-Dodge. Demand for 
foreign copper is steady, price re- 
mains at $36.50 delivered valley, but 
there’s reason to believe it won’t be 
that high at yearend. 

Down the Ladder — Both copper 
and aluminum dropped a rung in 
DPA’s list of scarce materials. They 
moved from Group I to Group II. 
Of copper, DPA Administrator Henry 
H. Fowler thinks full allotments for 
most civilian needs are a possibility 
as early as the second quarter. He 
also believes all civilian aluminum 
demand can’t be satisfied until 1954. 

Aluminum producers will take is- 
sue with that. Salesmen are already 
putting on a lot of shoe mileage to 
line up business. True, say produc- 
ers, the steel strike, storm damage 
and lack of water power in the 
Northwest took or will take their 
toll of production. True, the mili- 
tary and stockpile slices will be cut 





wider. But they figure the situation 
will return to normal within six 
months. 

Around the Market—Magnesium 
is now in easier supply, as witnessed 
by a drop in the government list. 
Lead and zinc can be found any- 
where, but demand for both metals 
has firmed and there’s little likeli- 
hood of further price concessions. In 
fact, much Zinc is being sold only re- 
luctantly at 14 cents. Cadmium mar- 
kets are dull and foreign sellers 
readily offer discounts under U. S. 
prices. Mercury volume remains low, 
but the price has held tenaciously at 
close to $190. 

Tin trading is being slowed by sur- 
prising price strength abroad. At 
present there’s only a fraction of a 
cent between quotations from traders 
and the RFC price. The 94-6 alloy 
of tin and lead or copper is offered 
at $1.11-$1.12 a pound, but most users 
have heavy stocks to work off. 


Alaskan Aluminum 


Alcoa’s ambitious Alaskan alumi- 
num project, long in the discussion 
stage, is now in the negotiation stage 
since the company weighed all fac- 
tors and decided io go ahead at Tayia 
without a guaranteed market. Stum- 
bling blocks include getting govern- 
ment approval and land rights, plus 
a complicated series of green lights 
for Canada and its province of Brit- 
ish Columbia to use water from the 
Yukon river. When the plan first 
was proposed, as an alternative to a 
U. S. market guarantee to Alcan for 
Kitimat’s expansion, the military took 
a dim view. The location was too 
close to Russia. Aside from military 
considerations, the location makes 
sense. Cheap and steady power ob- 
tainable more than makes up for 
carving a wilderness into a $400 mil- 
lion industrial colossus capable of 
200,000 tons of aluminum yearly and 
with a potential capacity of double 
that. 


Nonferrous Briefs 


Alcoa is going after more auto 
trim business with an aluminum alloy 
that will take a brilliant finish. . . 
Tin concentrates for about four 
months’ production have accumulated 
in Galveston, Tex., warehouse during 
the tin processing corporation’s strike 
at Texas City. . . Brass and brass 
ingot business is off about 25 per 
cent, but some quarters see ingots, 
particularly the high alloys, in short 
supply within 30-45 days. 
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MARKET PRICES 





Primary Metals 


Copper: Electrolytic 24.50c, Conn. Valley; Lake 
24.62%c, delivered. 
Brass Ingots: 85-5-5-5 (No. 115) 27.25c, 
88-10-2 = 215) 40.00c; 80-10-10 (No. 305) 
33.00c; No, 1 yellow (No. 405) 23.25c. 
Zine: Prime western 14.00c; brass special 
14.25c; intermediate 14.50c, East St. Louis; 
high grade 15.35c, delivered. 
Lead: Common 15.80c; chemical 15.90c; cor- 
roding 15.90c, St. Louis. 
Primary Aluminum: 99% plus, ingots 20.00c, 
Pigs 19.00c. Base prices for 10,000 lb and 
over. Freight allowed on 500 Ib or more but 
not in excess of rate applicable on 30,000 Ib 
e.l. orders. 
Secondary Aluminum: Piston alloys 20.50c; 
No. 12 foundry’ alloy (No. 2 grade) 19.50c; 
steel deoxidizing grades, notch bars, granulated 
or shot: Grade 1, 18.80c; grade 2, 18.60c; 
grade 3, 18.40c; grade 4, 18.20c. 
Magnesium: Commercially pure (99.8%) stand- 
ard ingots, 10,000 Ib and over 24.50c, f.o.b. 
Freeport, Tex. 
Tin: Grade A, prompt 121.50c. 
Antimony: American 99-99.8% and over but 
not meeting specifications below 39.00c; 99.8% 
and over (arsenic 0.05% max., other impuri- 
ties 0.1% max.) 39.50c; f.o.b. Laredo, Tex., 
for bulk shipments. 
Nickel: Electrolytic cathodes, 99.9%, base sizes 
at refinery, unpacked, 56.50c; 25-lb pigs, 59.15c; 
““Xx’’ nickel shot, 60.15c; ‘‘F’’ nickel shot 
or ingots, for addition to cast iron, 56.50c. 
Prices include import duty. 

lercury: Open market, spot, New York, $187- 
$190 per 76-lb flask, 
Beryllium-Copper: 3.75-4.25% Be, $1.56 per Ib 
of alloy, f.o.b. Reading, Pa, 
Cadmium: ‘‘Regular’’ straight or flat forms, 
$2.00 del; special or patented shapes $2.15. 
Cobalt: 97.99%, $2.40 per lb for 500 lb (kegs); 
$2.42 per Ib for 100 lb (case); $2.47 per Ib 
under 100 Ib. 
Gold: U. S. Treasury, $35 per ounce. 
Silver: Open market, New York 83.25c per oz. 
Platinum: $90-$93 per ounce from refineries. 
Palladium: $23-$24 per troy ounce. 
Iridium: $200 per troy ounce. 
Titanium (sponge form): $5 per pound. 


Rolled, Drawn, Extruded Products 
COPPER AND BRASS 


(Ceiling prices cents per pound, f.o.b. mill, 
effective July 1, 1952} 

Sheet: Copper 45.52; yellow brass 40.17; com- 

mercial bronze, 95% 45.15; 90% 44. 38; Ted 

brass, 85% 43. 10; 80% 42.34; best quality, 

41.35; nickel silver, an’ 55.08; phosphor- 

bronze grade A, 5%, 


Rod: Copper, rio 41.37; cold-drawn 
42.62; yellow brass free cutting, 33.85; com- 
mercial bronze 95%, 44.84; 90% 44.07; red 
brass 85%, 42.79; 80%, 42.03. 
Seamless Tubing: Copper 45.56; yellow brass 
43.18; geen bronze, 90%, 47.04; red 
brass, 85%, 46. 
Wire: Yellow —. 40.46; commercial bronze, 
95%, 45.44; 90%, 44.67; red brass, 85%, 
43.39; 80%, 42.63; best quality brass, 41.64. 
(Base prices, effective July 1, 1952) 
Copper Wire: Bare, soft, f.o.b. eastern mills, 
100,000 Ib lots, 32.795; 30,000 Ib lots, 32.92: 
l.c.l., 33.42. Weatherproof, 100,000 Ib, 33.60; 
30,000 Ib, 33.85; l.c.l., 34.35. Magnet wire 
del., 15,000 Ib or more, 38.75; 1.c.1., 39.50. 


NONFERROUS METALS 


(Cents per pound, carlots, except as otherwise noted) 


ALUMINUM 
(30,000 Ib base; freight allowed on 500 lb or 
more, but not in excess of rate applicable on 
30,000 Ib c.l. orders. Effective Aug. 4, 1952.) 


Sheets and Circles: 2s and 3s mill finish c.l. 
Coiled 


Thickness Widths or Flat Coiled Sheet 
Range Diameters, Sheet Sheet Circlet 
Inches In., Inc. Base* Base Base 

0.249-0.136 ~ 

0.135-0.096 12-48 32.1 


0.095-0.077 12-48 32.8 30.6 34.9 
0.076-0.061 12-48 33.4 30.8 35.1 
0.060-0.048 12-48 33.7 31.0 35.4 
0.047-0.038 12-48 34.1 31.3 35.7 
0.037-0.030 12-48 34.5 31.7 36.3 
0.029-0.024 12-48 35.1 32.0 36.8 
0.023-0.019 12-36 35.7 32.7 37.5 
0.018-0.017 12-36 36.4 33.3 38.4 
0.016-0.015 12-36 37.3 34.0 39.5 
0.014 12-24 38.3 35.0 40.8 
0.013-0.012 12-24 39.3 35.7 41.7 
0.011 12-24 40.3 36.8 43.3 
0.010-0.0095 12-24 41.4 37.9 44.8 
0.009-0.0085 12-24 42.6 39.1 46.6 
0.008-0.0075 12-24 44.0 40.3 48.4 
0.007 12-18 45.5 41.7 50.6 
0.006 12-18 47.0 43.1 55.4 


* Lengths 72 to 180 inches. t Maximum di- 


ameter, 26 inches. 
Screw Machine Stock: 5000 Ib and over. 





Dia. (in.) —Round— ———Hexagonal—— 
or distance R317-T4 
across flats 178-T4 R-317-T4 17S-T4 
0.125 54.6 és one 
0.156-0.0188 46.2 osee owa 
0.219-0.313 43.6 Rice nee 
0.375 42.0 48.3 50.4 
0.406 42.0 hae eS 
0.438 42.0 50.4 
0.469 42.0 sane 
0.500 42.0 50.4 
0.531 42.0 Sone 
0.563 42.0 47.3 
0.594 42.0 eee 
0.625 42.0 47.3 
688 42.0 47.3 
0.750-1.000 41.0 44.6 
-063 41.0 43.1 
1.125-1.500 4 43.1 
1.625 38.3 e 41.5 
1.688-2.000 38.3 ° aioe 


LEAD 
(Prices to jobbers f.o.b. Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh) Sheets: Full rolls, 140 sq ft or 
more $21.00 per cwt; add 50c cwt 100 sa ft to 
140 sq ft. Pipe: Full coils $21.00 per cwt. 
Traps and bends: List prices plus 50%. 


ZINC 
Sheets 23.00c, f.o.b, mill 36,000 Ib and over. 
Ribbon zinc in coils, 21.25c, f.o.b. mill, 36,000 
Ib and over. Plates, not over 12-in., 22.50c; 
over 12-in., 22.50-23.00c. 
“gor — 
(Base prices f.o.b. mill) 
Sheets, cold-rolled, 77.00c. Strip, cold-rolled, 
83.00c. Rods and shapes, 73.00c. Plates, 
75.00c. Seamless tubes, 106.00c. 
MONEL 
(Base prices f.o.b. mill) 
Sheets, cold-rolled 60.50c. Strip, cold-rolled 
63.50c. Rods and shapes, 58.50c. 
59.50c. Seamless tubes, 93.50c. Shot and 
blocks, 53.50c, 


MAGNESIUM 
Extruded Rounds 12 in. long, 1.31 in. in di- 
ameter, less than 25 lb, 55.00-62.00c; 25 to 
99 Ib, 45.00-52.00c; 100 ib to 5000 Ib, 41.00c, 


TITANIUM 
(Prices per Ib 10,000 Ib and over, f.o.b. mill) 
Sheets, $15; sheared mill plate, $12; strip, 
$15; wire, $10; forgings, $6; hot-rolled and 
forged bars, $6. 


DAILY PRICE RECORD 


Alu- An- 

1952 Copper Lead Zine Tin minum timony Nickel Silver 
Aug. 12-28 24.50 15.80 14.00 121.50 20.00 39.00 56.50 83.25 
Aug. 11 24.50 15.80 13.50-14.00 121.50 20.00 39.00 56.50 83.25 
Aug. 6-9 24.50 15.80 13.50 121.50 20.00 39.00 56.50 83.25 
Aug. 4-5 24.50 15.80 15.00 121.50 20.00 39.00 56.50 83.25 
Aug. 1-3 24.50 15.80 15.00 121.50 19.00 39.00 56.50 83.25 
July Avg. 24.5 15.80 15.00 121.50 19.00 39.00 56.50 82.885 
June Avg. 24.50 15.06 15.74 121.50 19.00 39.00 56.50 82.75 
May Avg. 24.50 15.519 19.50 121.50 19.00 42.077 56.50 

Apr. Avg. 24.50 18.723 121.50 19.00 49.077 56.50 88.00 
Mar. Avg. 24.50 18.80 19.50 21.50 19.00 50.00 56.50 88.00 
Feb. Avg. 24.50 18.80 19.50 121.50 19.00 50.00 56.50 988.00 
Jan. Avg. 24.50 18.80 19.50 109.404 19.00 50.00 _ 50 88.00 


NOTE: Copper: Electrolytic, del. Conn. Valley, Lead, common grade, “ae. st. Louis: “Zine, ‘prime 


western, E. St. Louis; Tin, Steai 


its, del. New York; Aluminum primary ingots, 99%, del.; Antimony, 


bulk, f.0.b. Laredo, Tex.; Nickel, electrolytic cathodes, 99.9%, base sizes at refinery unpacked. 
Silver, open market, New York. Prices, cents per pound; except silver, cents per ounce, 


Plating Materials 


Chromic Acid: 99.9% flakes, f.o.b. Philadel- 
phia, carloads 27.00c; 5 tons and over 27.50c; 
1 to 5 tons, 28.00c; less than 1 ton 28.50c, 


Copper Anodes: Base 2000 to 5000 Ib; f.o.b, 
shipping point, freight allowed: Flat, — 
38.34c; oval 37.84c. 


Nickel Anodes: Rolled oval, carbonized, car- 
loads, 74.50c; 10,000 to 30,000 Ib 75.50c; 3000 
to 10,000 Ib 76.50c; 500 to 3000 Ib 77.50c; 
100. to 500 Ib, 79.50c; under 100 Ib, 82.50c; 
f.o.b, Cleveland, 


Nickel Chloride: 36.50c in 100 Ib bags; 34.50c 
in lots of 300 Ib through 10,000 Ib; 34.00c 
over 10,000 Ib, f.o.b. Cleveland, freight al- 
lowed on 300 Ib or more. 


Sodium Stannate: 25 Ib cans only, less than 
100 Ib to consumers 86.7c; 100 or 350 Ib 
drums only, 100 to 600 lb 71.60c; 700 to 1900 
Ib, 69c; 2000 to 9900 Ib, 67.3c. Freight al- 
lowed east of Mississippi and north of Ohio 
and Potomac rivers. 


Tin Anodes: Bar, 1000 Ib and over, $1.42; 500 
to 999 Ib, $1.425; 200 to 499 Ib, $1.43; less 
than 200 lb, $1.445. Freight allowed east of 
Mississippi and north of Ohio and Potomac. 


Zine Cyanide: 100 Ib drums, less than 10 
drums 54.30c, 10 or more drums, 52.30c, f.o.b. 
Niagara Falls, N. 

Stannous Sulphate: 100 Ib kegs or 400 Ib bbl, 
less than 2000 Ib $1.11; more than 2000 lb, 
$1.09. Freight allowed east of Mississippi and 
north of Ohio and Potomac rivers. 


Stannous Chloride (Anhydrous): In 400 Ib bbl, 
98.5c; 100 Ib kegs 99.5c. Freight allowed. 


Scrap Metals 
Brass Mill Allowances 
Ceiling prices in cents per pound for less than 





20,000 1b, f.0.b. shipping point, effective June 
26, 1951. 
Clean Rod _ Clean 
Heavy Ends Turnings 
SE Ssincaaech eee 21.50 21.50 20.75 
Yellow Brass ....... 19.125 18.875 17.875 
Commercial Bronze 
ee 20.50 20.25 19.75 
oo eee ere res 20.50 20.25 19.75 
Red Brass 
20.00 19.375 
° 19.875 19.375 
Muntz metal ....... 18.125 17.875 17.375 
Nickel silver, 10%... 21.50 21.25 10.75 
Phos, Bronze, 5% ... 25.25 25.00 24.00 


Copper Scrap Ceiling Prices 
(Base prices, cents per pound, less than 
40,000 Ib f.0.b. point of shipment) 

Group 1: No. 1 copper 19.25; No, 2 copper 
wire and mixed heavy 17.75; light copper 
16.50; No. 1 borings 19.25; No. 2 borings 
17.75; refinery brass, 17.00 per lb of dry Cu 
content for 50 to 60 per cent material and 
17.25 per lb for over 60 per cent material. 
Group II: No. 1 soft red brass solids 18.50; 
No, 1 composition borings 19.25 per Ib of Cu 
content plus 63 cents per lb of tin content; 
mixed brass borings 19.25 per pound of Cu 
content plus 60 cents per lb of tin content; 
unlined red car boxes 18.25; lined red car 
boxes 17.25; cocks and faucets 16.00; mixed 
brass screens 16.00; zincy bronze solids and 
borings 16.25. 


Aluminum Scrap Ceiling Prices 
(Cents per pound, f.o.b. point of shipment, 
less than 5000 Ib) 

Segregated plant scrap: 2s solids, copper free, 
10.50; high grade borings and turnings, 8.50; 
No. 12 piston borings and turnings, 7.50. 
Mixed plant scrap: Copper-free solids, 10.00; 
dural type, 9.00. Obsolete scrap: Pure old 
cable, 10.00; sheet and sheet utensils, 7.25; old 
castings and forgings, 7.75; clean pistons, free 
of struts, 7.75; pistons with struts, 5.75. 





DEALERS’ BUYING PRICES 
(Cents per pound, New York, in ton lots) 
Lead: Heavy 12.50-12.75; battery plates 7.00- 
7.50; linotype and stereotype 13.50-14.00; elec- 
trotype 12.00-12.50; mixed babbitt 1. 50-14.75. 
Zine: Old zinc, 6.00-6.50; new die cast scrap, 
6.00-6.50; old die cast scrap, 4.75-5.00. 
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Wire... 


Wire Prices, Page 133 


New York—With few exceptions, 
finished wire products are moving 
to consumers in volume sufficient to 
indicate most mills’ schedules will 
become current by November. There 
are openings for substantial number 
of wire products for fourth quarter, 
including oil tempered grades, al- 
though bookings coupled with back- 
log assure near capacity operations 
during the last three months. De- 
mand for the automotive industry is 
increasing. Small volume of first- 
quarter tonnage has been taken, but 
there is no pressure to place forward 
commitments. 


Plates ... 


Plate Prices, Page 131 


Philadelphia — Sheared plate de- 
mand is as strong as ever, with the 
local situation becoming even more 
stringent because of suspension for 
two or three weeks, beginning Aug. 
30, of the 120-inch and 160-inch plate 
mill at Claymont, Del. This suspen- 
sion is due to a change-over pro- 
gram involving installation of edging 
rolls in the larger mill for produc- 
tion of slabs for the smaller. Work 
also includes some. changes in soak- 
ing pit facilities. It is doubtful if 
plate production at Claymont will 
much exceed 25 per cent of capacity 
in September. Meanwhile, production 
in the open-hearth, flanging and pipe 
departments will continue active. 
Suspension: of operations on some 
plate rolling facilities at Coatesville, 
Pa., will continue for at least another 
two weeks while alterations and re- 
pairs are being completed on the 
112-inch and 120-inch mills. Effort 
was made at both Claymont and 
Coatesville to get these programs 
under way during the steel strike, 
but the unions refused to let the 
work go ahead. Plate producers are 
still awaiting word from OPS on 
mark-ups permissible on heads and 
flange work. Ten thousand tons of 
plates will be required for unassem- 
bled tanks for the Philadelphia Army 
Engineer Corps, bids closing Sept. 9. 
Tanks are for export for welding at 
point of erection. Also 5800 tons of 
plates will be required for a tanker 
just placed by Atlantic Refining Co. 
with the Sun Shipbuilding & Dry 
Dock Co., Chester, Pa. Hull steel 
for this tanker also will include 2900 
tons of shapes and bars. 

Boston—Shops fabricating heavy 
plates, notably for weldments, are 
getting more tonnage under Z-2 rat- 
ings. In fact, bulk of deliveries are 
covered by that or other high sym- 
bols. Steel is being cut up about as 
fast as received and heavy plate 
shops are not adding much to inven- 
tory; none have reached capacity op- 
erations. There also are some gaps 
in strip mill sizes, although shops 
using lighter plates generally have 
better inventories. Strikes are cut- 
ting down consumption at two ship- 
yards. From Sparrows Point base, 
carbon plates are now 4.6138c. Boston, 
20-ton minimum, end 4.475c, 40-ton 
minimum. 

New York—Contrary to the situa- 
tion in most steel products, plates, 
and particularly the heavy gages, are 
in strong demand. District plate fab- 
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ricators, including shipyards, find in- 
ventories highly unbalanced and, as 
a result, are having difficulty sus- 
taining operations. This stringency 
may be pronounced for another sev- 
eral weeks, as virtually all producers 
are booked up solidly throughout the 
rest of the year, especially with due 
allowances for military set-asides. 
Most mills find the arrearages so 
heavy, particularly because of the 
strike, that they will be unable to ac- 
cept any new nondefense orders be- 
fore next year. Due to the recent 
increase of $4 a ton, retroactive to 
July 26, the governing base on ship- 
ments here is 3.90 cents, or 4.383 
cents, delivered New York. 

Pittsburgh—Availability of steel 
plate is still hampered by carryovers 
expected to absorb any fourth-quarter 
tonnage that might be available if 
production gets to the pre-strike rate. 
Inroads into carryovers are still slug- 
gish due to the low rate of produc- 
tion. Present output rate is about 97 
per cent, compared with 105 to 107 
per cent before the strike. 


Chicago—Some of the] tightness in 
plates recently has been due to de- 
mand for cartridge cases. There is 
some reason to believe a slowdowr 
in the program has been ordered. 
Platemakers who had been canvassed 
for maximum tonnage they could 
furnish to the program are finding 
that somewhat less is going to be 
needed. 

les—With petroleum re- 
finery activity at boom levels, fabri- 
cators’ plate requirements are mount- 
ing. Supply outlook for nonrated 
needs is bleak. Carryover on plate- 
makers’ order books extends into 
first quarter. 

Seattle—Small plate shops are suf- 
fering from scarcity of steel and are 
improvising where possible. Largest 
tonnage pending is for the Lucky 
Peak penstock, bids Sept. 23. Port 
of Edmonds, Wash., will open bids 
Sept. 10 for a ferry terminal involv- 
ing 150 tons of steel piling. 


Steel Bars ... 


Bar Prices, Page 131 


New York—Nondefense consumers 
can still get a little new tonnage in 
hot alloy bars for fourth-quarter de- 
livery, but no hot carbon bars, it ap- 
pears. There is a spurt in high-rated 
defense work, which is being accom- 
modated by the set-asides producers 
provided in compliance with govern- 
ment regulation. Except for cold- 
drawn bars, sellers have not opened 
books for shipment of tonnage be- 
yond the end of this year, apart from 
high-rated military needs. With prices 
up $5 a ton, retroactive to July 26, 
hot carbon bars at Johnstown, Pa., 
the governing base for this district, 
are 3.95 cents, or 4.571 cents de- 
livered New York. 

Philadelphia — While not getting 
off to as fast a start as anticipated 
following settlement of the steel 
strike, defense demands for hot and 
cold carbon bars are accelerating. 
Pressure for hot bars, over 214 inches, 
for shell work is so great that non- 
defense consumers are virtually 
squeezed out for the time being on 
these larger sizes. Actually there is 
not much new bar tonnage in any 
size available for them before early 
next year. They will have to be 


largely content with what comes 
through on arrearages and that will 
not net as much tonnage as set up 
for certain of the earlier quarters of 
the year. 

Boston — Bar tonnage shipped to 
consumers in fourth quarter will be 
mostly against old orders. Mills are 
able to book relatively no new or- 
ders for civilian requirements dur- 
ing the last three months and some 
third-quarter volume may be reduced 
by directives and set-asides, the for- 
mer increasing. Additional hot-rolled 
tonnage is reaching cold finishing 
mills and operations at the latter 
have been stepped up. Their back- 
log also includes a substantial ratio 
of high-rated orders. 

Los Angeles—Tightest of all steel 
products is flat bars, supplies of 
which are virtually depleted. Pressure 
from aircraft industry fabricators 
for cold-finished alloy bars is mount- 
ing. 


Sheets, Strip .. . 


Sheet and Strip Prices, Page 131 & 132 


Boston—Cold strip steel converters 
are increasing production as_ hot- 
rolled deliveries against allotments 
are heavier. But most are operating 
on hand-to-mouth basis and are mak- 
ing slight progress toward building 
to 30-day inventory. Cold strip pro- 
ducers are filled for fourth quarter, 
but extent of carryover depends on 
improved balance in hot-rolled de- 
liveries. Practically no tonnage has 
been taken for first quarter. Most 
metalworking shops fabricating 
sheets have stepped up operations, but 
few have reached capacity. Stampers 
with parts contracts for the auto- 
motive industry are under pressure 
for deliveries. 

New York—Little real pressure pre- 
vails for sheets. Nondefense consum- 
ers would probably place new orders 
if they knew there was a chance to 
get tonnage before the end of the 
year. They appear to be content to 
go along on what they are receiving 
against arrearages. They are show- 
ing no great interest in gray market 
tonnage or even conversion tonnage, 
which of course, would have to be 
taken in at a premium. Practically 
the only light flat-rolled item, barring 
one or two _ specialties, such as 
straight chromium material, that can 
still be had against new orders for 
fourth quarter is cold-rolled strip. Re- 
flecting the recent increases in steel 
prices, the governing base on hot 
sheets for shipment here is 3.775 
cents, Sparrows Point, or 4.2580 cents, 
delivered New York; and on cold 
sheets, 4.575 cents, Sparrows Point, 
or 5.058 cents, delivered New York. 

Philadelphia—Although some im- 
provement is noted in production of 
washing machines, radios and TV sets 
and there is more activity here in the 
fabrication of autobody parts, de- 
mand for consumer durable goods 
generally still lags. Stovemakers note 
little or no improvement and manu- 
facturers of deep freezers and re- 
frigerators, especially of the com- 
mercial type, report light backlogs. 
Thus consumer pipelines still appear 
fairly well filled. No strong pressure, 
consequently, is developing for sheets 
and strip, although most consumers 
are willing to take what they can 
get and the mills are well booked for 
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Lower your distribution costs 
with H & D corrugated boxes 


Self-priming pumps, like thousands of other mechanical products, are eco- 
nomically and safely shipped in H & D corrugated boxes engineered for the 
job. In this instance, H & D boxes reduce packing material costs by 40%; 
lower shipping costs through a 25-pound weight reduction; cut 15 minutes- 
per-unit off original packing time. And, savings like these are not uncommon! 
Qualified H & D Package Engineers can give your product, too, the definite 
advantages of corrugated boxes designed for your particular packaging oper- 
ations, Write for complete information and a fact-packed 14-volume “Little 
Packaging Library.” Hinde & Dauch, 5223 Decatur St., Sandusky, Ohio. 





Akron, Baltimore, Battle Creek, Mich., Bloomington, Ill., Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Columbus, Denver, Detroit, Fairfield, Conn., Findlay, Ohio, Gloucester City, N. J., Greensboro, 
N. C., Hoboken, Indianapolis, Jamestown, N. Y., Kansas City, Lenoir, N. C., Minneapolis, Omaha, 
Plymouth, Ind., Reading, Pa., Richmond, Va., Roanoke, Va., Rochester, Sandusky, Ohio, Shrews- 
bury, Mass., St. Lovis, Toledo, Watertown, Mass. 
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the rest of this year. Only in hot 
and cold strip, of the major grades, 
does supply appear easy, and even 
in these items consumers may have 
to shop a bit to place new orders for 
shipment this year, short of turning 
to the warehouses. 

Pittsburgh—-Steel sheet and strip 
supply remains tight, with little in- 
dication of its easing before well into 
next year. Converters and the mili- 
tary are getting 63 per cent of one 
company’s output. Hot-rolled sheets 
are in shortest supply. Some cold- 
rolled may be available for January 
delivery. Galvanized and silicon are 
eacing. Demand for conversion sheet 
increases, and is expected to be strong 
until November. 

Los Angeles—Fabricators are gird- 
ing themselves for an increasingly 
desperate strike-caused steel short- 
age situation expected to reach peak 
intencity by the fourth quarter. Some 
manufacturers of low-priority items 
say they have the lowest inventory 
of finished steel since 1948. 


Structural Shapes ... 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 131 


Boston—Fabricated structural steel 
in process began to pile up in shops 
foliowing strike of approximately 
1800 Al'L iron workers; steel erect- 
ing on scores of projects in New Eng- 
land, Connecticut excepted, stopped 
and crane booms dismantled in some 
cases. Concrete bar reinforcing op- 
erations are also hampered. Prices 
for bridge and other fabricated struc- 
tural steel continue to inch upward. 
Low bids on 5010 tons, bridge super- 
structure, Agawam-Springfield, was 
25.92c a pound in place quoted by 
American Bridge Co.; one week pre- 
viously a similar bridge superstruc- 
ture over the Merrimack River, 
Amesbury-Newburyport, Mass., 4250 
tons, brought out a low bid of 25.19c, 
Harris Structural Steel Co. 

Isxew York—Bridge work still pre- 
dominates, there being little defense 
or commercial work. The latter is 
handicapped by lack of government 
approval because of the current short- 
age of steel and also uncertainty as to 
future costs. This uncertainty is hold- 
ing up some public projects too. Pro- 
posed work on the Second avenue sub- 
way has been deferred because of in- 
creasing costs and question as to 
what the trend might be some months 
from now. Eventually this project 
will go ahead, but just when cannot 
now be indicated. This project, would 
reauire about 250,000 tons of steel. 

The Port of New York Authority 
opened bids on about 3500 tons of 
miscellaneous steel, including struc- 
turals, reinforcing bars and piling, for 
the Manhattan approach to the new 
lane to be built in the Lincoln Tun- 
nel. Opening of: bids on about 65,- 
000 tons of cast segments for this 
project is postponed until Sept. 15. 

Reflecting the $4-a-ton increase in 
shapes, retroactive to July 26, the 
governing base price on shipments 
here is 390 cents, Bethlehem, Pa., or 
4.225 cents, delivered. 

Philadelphia — While spotty and 
still dominated by bridge work, the 
local structural market reflects some 
pick-up in inductrial demand. Plant 
projects are relatively small, but a 
bit more numerous. Apartment and 
light commercial work is limited, due 
mainly to governmental restrictions. 
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Fabricating shop inventories are im- 
proved althougn they are still far 
from being in balance. 

Pittsburgh—Supply of structural 
shapes in this area remains tight. 
Fabricators are presently operating, 
but not at top production. They have 
been getting some material; not all 
they would like, due to heavy back- 
logs, but far more than they expected 
when the strike was first cettled. 

Seattle—Fabricators have good 
backlogs of orders but steel supplies 
continue short. Shipments from the 
East are slow. Coast mills are fur- 
nishing to the best of their capacity. 
Largest tonnage up for figures at 
the moment is 1000 tons for comple- 
tion of outlet works, Lucky Peak 
dam, bids to U. S. Engineer, Walla 
Walla, Wash., Sept. 23. 


Reinforcing Bars ... 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 131 


Boston—cCost of concrete reinforc- 
ing steel bars in place for bridges 
and buildings is higher, contractors 
quoting 14.00c per pound and more, 
passing on high material and labor 
charges. Because of strike by outside 
iron workers, numerous reinforced 
concrete construction projects are 
down, notably hou-ing construction 
in various stages of completion. De- 
mand for reinforc‘ng steel is strong, 
although considerable tonnage placed 
will not be needed for some months 
in case of bridges, including the 
Fitzgerald expressway, Poston. 

Seattle—All rolling mills in this 


area are running at 100 per cent of ° 


capacity. Immediate problem is to ex- 
pedite deliveries delayed bv the 
strike. Inquiry is strong, especially 
for small tornages. State projects 
and public work: job: up for early 
action involve large quantities of re- 
inforcing bars. 


Piglron... 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 130 


*Chicago—Demand for pig iron ex- 
ceeds supply, a situation which is 
likely to continue for some time. 
With International Harvester found- 
ries closed by strike, Wisconsin Steel 
is channeling more iron to the mer- 
chant trade. In addition Inland Steel 
has made 10,000 tons of basic avail- 
able, a portion of which will go to 
foundries. Most of this is committed 
with shipments to be completed by 
Sept. 30. 

iNew York—Blast furnace produc- 
tion in June fell to 1,068,281 net tons 
because of the steelworkers’ strike. 
Output was at only 17.6 per cent of 
capacity. The June production figure 
consisted of 1,056,278 tons of pig iron 
and 12,003 tons of ferromanganese 
and spiegel, the American Iron & 
Steel Institute reports. Blast furnace 
output in the first half year totaled 
29,909,042 tons, comprising 29,621,004 
tons of pig iron and 288,038 tons of 
spiegel. Blast furnace operations av- 
eraged 81.5 per cent of capacity in 
the first half. 

New York—Pig iron demand and 
supply are in fair balance. - Good 
grades of Continental iron, both 
foundry and bacic, are offered at the 
lowest levels in several months—at 
around $65 c.if. eastern port—but 
are attracting little consumer inter- 
est. Demand for coke has picked 
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up some, but supply still exceeds de- 
mand. Contributing to the stronger 
tone is threat of a coal strike this 
fall, a factor that also is resulting in 
a little betterment in pig iron busi- 
ness. 

Philadelphia — Domestic pig iron 
sellers and consumers are keeping 
their ears to the ground for a possible 
price advance. While some have 
doubted that there would be any 
change until after coal negotiations 
have been settled, others now believe 
that an increase of $2 or $2.50 might 
come at any time. Basic is scarce, 
with foundry grades in fair supply. 
Coke demand continues to improve, 
reflecting in part threat of a coal 
strike this fall. Actual consumption 
of coke has not been stepped up 
much, buying being more for the 
building up of inventories. 

Pittsburgh Foundry operations 
continue slow, although pig iron de- 
mand is brisk because of inventories 
that sagged during the steel strike. 
Upswing in pig iron orders is attrib- 
uted to inventory buildups, rather 
than increased foundry business. Ac- 
tivity. in miscellaneous jobbing cast- 
ings is especially sluggish. 

St. Louis—Fourth-quarter pig iron 
allotments to consumers in this dis- 
trict will be unchanged from the 
third. Melters are in tight but oper- 
able position. A flurry of inquiries 
from South American defense minis- 
tries has been rejected. Nearly all 
inquiries from outside the St. Louis 
area, on the increase since the strike, 
have met little success. Granite City 
Steel’s two stacks have long been on 


basic, but one is shifting to malleable 
Sept. 1. Ore stocks are comfortable 
and officials feel they could ride out 
a coal strike for a month or two. 
Seventy per cent of their coal comes 
from southern Illinois mines which 
are outside the John L. Lewis juris- 
diction. 

Birmingham — Pig iron users are 
catching up fairly well on their re- 
quirements but the supply situation 
is described as still tight. A notice- 
able easing off is anticipated by the 
end of the current quarter with the 
likelihood of some additional free iron 
early in the new year. 

Los Angeles—Most foundries are 
busier—at about 75 per cent of ca- 
pacity. Demand for pig iron is rising. 
Kaiser Steel Corp. and Columbia- 
Geneva Steel Division of U. S. Steel 
Co. are making pig iron available 
to the trade. 


Conversion Steel... 


Chicago—One of the peculiarities 
of steel conversion now as compared 
with former. periods when this busi- 
ness flourished is the wider spread 
in ingot prices. Since the steel strike 
rejuvenated conversion activity it is 
observed that the spread is about 
$40. Ingot prices currently range 
from $70 to $110. It is expected con- 
version interest will be intense 
through October, taper off in No- 
vember and perhaps become negligi- 
ble in December. Rapid recovery of 
steelmaking since the strike ended 
appears responsible. 
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Scrap... 


Scrap Prices, Page 138 


Pittsburgh—Scrap market is soft- 
ening, and if it continues at the pres- 
ent rate, it may bring prices below 
ceiling. Buyers aren’t buying any- 
thing. Inventories of scrap were good 
at the end of the strike and haven’t 
been depleted yet. Big reason: has 
been that orders and deliveries since 
the strike have been predicated on 100 
per cent or better operation, and ac- 
tual operation has fallen short, re- 
sulting in a further build-up of scrap 
inventories. 

Detroit—Traders diséount the ef- 
fect of conversion deals on making 
the Detroit scrap market possibly 
more hectic than that of any other 
region. Dealers’ scrap was in strong 
demand when industrial scrap gen- 
eration was down. A somewhat less 
urgency now exists for this material, 
although stove plate, traditionally a 
dealer item, is in good demand from 
specialized foundries in this area and 
Toledo. Blast furnace scrap consump- 
tion is high, and mills generally are 
finding it difficult to hold their own 
and not depiete scrap inventories. 


Boston—Of steel scrap grades only 
turnings have weak tone, although 
in one case this grade also moved 
at ceiling price. Cast grades gradually 
are firming in price. Dealers are pay- 
ing higher prices for unprepared steel 
scrap at yards, also for mixed cast. 


New York — Although there are 
some hold-ups, steel scrap is moving 
well. Cast grades are somewhat more 
active, with a further betterment an- 
ticipated this month as prospects in 
the foundry field are more promising. 
Brokers’ buying prices on No. 1 cu- 
pola are $44.00-$45.00 and on un- 
stripped motor blocks $37.00-$38.00. 

New York Central Railroad over 
the next few months will scrap 300 
steam locomotives. The railroad es- 
timates that the scrap _ reclaimed 
from them will provide 50,000 tons 
of finished steel. The locomotives are 
stored at various points, with the 
largest concentrations near Buffalo 
and Cleveland. From these points 
they will be moved to the Lackawan- 
na plant of Bethlehem Steel Co. 


Buffalo—Ceiling price levels and 
bullish sentiment dominated the scrap 
market. Quick clearance of stock ac- 
cumulated during the steel strike and 
placement of new orders by top mills 
at ceiling prices in steelmaking grades 
buoyed sentiment. Small sales of cgst 
scrap at slightly below control levels 
vied with sales at ceiling levels. and 
dealers’ enthusiasm remained on the 
bullish side. Boat receipts for a week 
approximate 15,000 tons. 

Philadelphia—Except for top qual- 
ity material, steel scrap is under 
relatively little pressure. Shipments 
of some secondary grades are being 
held up in at least two instances and 
in another all truck shipments are 
temporarily suspended. Low phos 
scrap is moderately active. Business 
in cast continues rather sluggish, al- 
though prices on most grades, and 
this includes steel scrap as well, con- 
tinue at ceiling. Exceptions are un- 
stripped motor blocks $41, delivered, 
and No. 1 cupola cast which is hold- 
ing at $46.00-$48.00, delivered. 

Chicago—Cast grades are center 
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of interest in the scrap market. 
Stronger demand which has moved 
prices up further reflects pig iron 
shortage and better foundry opera- 
tions. Drop broken machinery is at 
ceiling in some acquisitions and sev- 
eral other items have moved to near 
ceiling. Some consumers are begin- 
ning to resist the upward surge, and 
what happens to price level from here 
on depends on further gains in or- 
ders for castings. There still is soft- 
ness in these orders. Steelmaking 
scrap is at full ceiling and inven- 
tories are very high. New buying 
is light except for top grades and 
is confined to material of industria] 
origin. Mill intake is chiefly com- 
pletion of old orders. Blast furnace 
grades are in soft demand. 

St. Louis — Country shipments of 
scrap are slowing markedly. Truckers 
and farmers are not moving it to 
concentration points, and dealers 
here are wondering whether it means 
they are too busy or the rural scrap 
source is exhausted. Mill buying is 
picking up moderately. Virtually all 
steel grades are at ceiling, with some 
going above ceiling through reduced 
springboards. One 10,000-ton lot of No. 
2 steel went last week at ceiling with 
$2 springboard. Cast market is some- 
what firmer, as numerous smaller 
foundries, with orders picking up a 
trifle, find their inventories too low. 
Foundry improvement is quite spotty. 
Some small ones, formerly sharply 
curtailed, are upping operations to a 
4 or 5-day week. 

Birmingham — Scrap movement is 


moderate with reasonable demand for’ 


cast and’ some specialties in melt- 
ing steel. Broker and dealer sources 
report prices unchanged this week. 

San Francisco—No. 1 cupola cast 
iron remains firm at $46 a ton de- 
livered despite some loss of buying 
by the close-down of U. S. Pipe & 
Foundry Co.’s plant at nearby Decoto. 
The plant, closed since Aug. 6 be- 
cause of a labor dispute, manufac- 
tures cast iron pressure pipe. Prices 
of steel grades of scrap remain un- 
changed at ceilings, except No. 2 
bundles and turnings which are $5 
a ton below the permissible tops. 

Seattle—Steel scrap is arriving at 
tidewater in ample volume and sup- 
plies are easy. Bundles are probably 
in best supply. Buyers state that 
farm and auto scrap is generally of 
poor quality. Ceiling prices prevail 
generally although $1 to $2 under is 
quoted for mixed truck loads. The 
navy yard is now selling on bids in 
the open market, 1200 tons of pre- 
pared scrap being bought by a Bel- 
lingham dealer at $32.88. For 600 
tons of unprepared material $24.88 
was bid. Navy yard scrap is of high 
grade. Some buyers hope govern- 
ment restrictions will soon be re- 
scinded, arguing that under an open 
market they can buy what they want 
instead of having to take mixed lots, 
often of doubtful quality. 


Metallurgical Coke... 


Metallurgical Coke Prices, Page 135 


Chicago—Foundry coke continues 
to move up in demand. Foundries 
need more to match rising melting 
rates, and fear of a coal strike 
prompts building up heretofore light 
inventories to a safe level. 
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Protects you against loss by making 
weighing easy and effortless. En- 
))),. courages careful checking of mate- 
j rials in and out of plant and 
materials in process at production 
stages. Repeat orders from users in 
all types of industry testify to its 
usefulness and versatility. 
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ELECTRIC FURNACE 


STEEL CASTINGS 


Deliver Seven Most 
Important Features 


Sound, clean, true-to-pattern steel castings 

possess: 

1—Uniform Structure — giving greater 
‘strength throughout. 

2—Efficient Distribution of Metal — for 
better weight-strength ratio. 

3—Wide Range of Mechanical Proper- 
ties — to fit your specific needs. 

4—Minimum Machining — for lower pro- 
duction costs. 

5—Dimensional Stability — for better fit 
and better performance. 

6—Ease of Assembly —for fabrication 
with other parts. 

7—Toughness and Fatigue Resistance 
— for longer life, less replacement. 

We furnish this quality of product and by co- 

operating with your engineers in matters of 

design and pattern construction assist you to 

secure castings of maximum strength, mini- 

mum weight and utmost economy. 


CRUCIBLE STEEL CASTING CO. 
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Iron Ore... 


Iron Ore Prices, Page 137 


Cleveland—Stocks of Lake Supe- 
rior iron ore at furnaces and on Lake 
Erie docks on June 1 were 31 per 
cent greater than on the correspond- 
ing date a year ago. On June 1, 1952, 
stocks totaled 25,904,369 gross tons, 
compared with 19,771,719 tons on 
June 1, 1951, the Lake Superior Iron 
Ore Acsociation reports. On May 1, 
1952, stocks were 19,591,854 tons. 
Conzumption of Lake Superior ore in 
May, 1952, totaled 6,932,047 gross 
tons, compared with 6,616,196 tons in 
April, 1952, and 7,761,173 tons in 
May, 1951. Cumulative consumption 
through May of this year totaled 
36,326,915 tons, compared with 36,- 
326,915 tons, compared with 36,129,- 
129,853 tons in the corresponding 
period of 1951. 

New York—First shipment of iron 
ore for United States Steel Co.’s Fair- 
less Works, Morrisville, Pa., arrived 
at Girard Point, Philadelphia, for 
transfer by rail to its ultimate des- 
tination. The shipment—2500 tons 
from Cuba—is the first of 25,000 
tons of this ore sold to U. S. Steel 
by Cia. Woodward y Dickerson, Ha- 
bana office of a Philadelphia trad- 
ing company. A similar sized ton- 
nage is expected to come in to Phila- 
delphia early in September and still 
another the latter part of that month. 
The sellers hope to complete ship- 
ments against the 25.000-ton contract 
by the end of the year. 

Chicago—Inland Steel Co.’s flag- 
ship, the Wilfred Sykes, set an all- 
time record for bulk tonnage on the 
Great Lakes last week. It cleared 
Superior, Wis., with 21,013 gross tons 
of iron ore for delivery to Indiana 
Harbor, Ind. The cargo is the first on 
the Great Lakes to exceed 21,000 
gross tons and approaches the rated 
capacity for which the vessel was 
designed. Other vessels also are es- 
tablishing cargo records. 


Seattie—Movement of eight or ten 
full cargoes of iron ore from Camp- 
bell river, British Columbia, to the 
North Atlantic, presumably for dis- 
charge at Sparrows Point, Md., is of 
current interest. The shipments have 
not been completed. They are be- 
lieved to mark the first time ore has 
been forwarded from this area to 
Eastern mills. The Campbell river 
field recently was opened and ship- 
ping piers were completed a_ short 
time ago. Some ore has been shipped 
from this mine to Japan. While some 
sources attribute the current move- 
ment to the East Coast to the steel 
strike, the more probable cause is 
believed to be the distressed condition 
of shipping. Many freighters return- 
ing from offshore have found cargoes 
lacking and rates extremely low. As 
an illustration ore rates from this 
area to Japan were quoted at $14 a 
year ago. Today similar business can 
be done at $5 to $6. Consequently it 
is assumed that these vessels in dis- 
tress accepted exceptionally low rates 
on ore to the Atlantic in order to 
return to that area where it is hoped 
better rates will be found. Firms 
handling this business are extremely 
reticent regarding details but it is 
intimated that the movement is only 
temporary, for under normal condi- 
tions, British Columbia ore is com- 
petitively out of the question for 
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East Coast delivery. Its ore content 
is reported to be 55 to 58 per cent. 


Warehouse... 


Warehouse Prices, Page 137 


Philadelphia—Jobbers’ business 
here still 1s being restricted by their 
unbalanced invencones. This is es- 
pecially true in plates, shapes and 
bars, but not to any great extent in 
sheets and not at all in hot and cold 
Strip. Distributors report the month 
just ended as being off both in point 
of tonnage and dollar volume. Despite 
post-strike operations at the steel 
mills, warehouse inventories could 
not be built up to even the average 
level of July, and this hurt. Price- 
wise, the recent increases came too 
late to offset the decline in business 
volume. Only where distributors dealt 
substantially in tool steels and stain- 
less, which items carried a “mill par- 
ity” and the increases therefore were 
in effect throughout the month, was 
there an approach in dollar volume 
to that of the preceding month. 

Boston—Distributors revised prices 
upward, structural shapes now being 
6.75 cents and carbon plates 7.00 
cents. Demand for steel from ware- 
houses is steady and deliveries from 
mills are heavier on most products, 
although not in volume to permit 
building of inventories, notably in 
heavy plates and bars. 

New York—Except for nails and 
wire products, demand for steel from 
warehouses holds at high level. 


Sheets, pipe, bars and plates move 
out as soon as delivered and stocks 
are still short. Prices have been in- 
creased in line with mill advances, 
although some distributors of nails 
have not raised prices. 

Pittsburgh—-Warehouses in this 
area are getting a reasonably good 
supply of steel, representative of 
most types. While it is not all they 
would like, it is enough to sustain a 
trickle of material to customers. De- 
lays in delivery to warehouses are 
shorter, but it will be some time 
before warehouses have a complete 
stock of steel for quick delivery. 
Hardship cases are being taken care 
of immediately by shuffling orders 
from customers in less dire need of 
steel. 

Chicago — Warehouses report 
strong push from consumers and for 
mill-size tonnages. These cannot be 
accommodated and outlook is that 
many manufacturing plants will not 
be able to maintain production sched- 
ules. Warehouse intake from mills is 
improving but tonnage lumps bigger 
than sizes. Plates are coming in & 
little better. Hot-rolled and cold- 
drawn bars are in slow receipt and 
sizes are limited. 


San Francisco — Jobbers’ prices 
have moved up coincidentally with 
the advances granted the steel mills. 
Schedules now are being worked out 
and many jobbers complain it is a 
complicated job. Office staffs are kept 
busy adjusting previous invoices to 
compensate for the retroactivity in 
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NEW BUSINESS 








the permitted price advances. Order- 
ing continues firm. Stocks are getting 
into better balance with resumption 
of mill production. 


STRUCTURAL SHAPES ... 
STRUCTURAL STEEL PLACED 


4700 tons, superstructure, multi-span steel 
truss bridge, Merrimac river, Amesbury- 
Newburyport, Mass., to Harris Structural 
Steel Co., New York, $2,879,648; bids Aug. 
12. 

1550 tons, reported May 17, 1952, awarded 
Union Steel Co., Los Angeles, for Boeing 
Airplane Co., Seattle, materials and mainte- 
nance buildings; Sound Construction & En- 


gineering Co., Seattle, low $3,690,124 for 
general erection. (Structural award was 
$401,471.) 


1500 tons, Army research building, Fort Mon- 
mouth, N, J., to Lehigh Structural Steel Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 

1200 tons, plant, Union Carbide & Carbon Co., 
Calvert, Ky., to Ingalls Iron Works, Bir- 
mingham, 

875 tons, state bridge, Northampton county, 
Pennsylvania, to Lehigh Structural Steel Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 

540 tons, plant addition, Heintz Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia, to Bethlehem Fabricators Inc., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

470 tons, state bridge, Nassau county, New 
York, through Norn Construction Co., to 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 

420 tons, three state bridges, Tolland-Willing- 
ton, Conn., to American Bridge Co., Pitts- 
burgh; Brunali Construction Co., Southing- 


ton, Conn., genera] contractor. 

270 tons, Du Pont plant addition, Richmond, 
Va., to Bethlehem Fabricators Inc., Beth- 
lehem, Pa. 

200 tons, state bridge, Grier, Idaho, to 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co., Pittsburgh. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PENDING 
7362 tons, including 1287 tons miscellaneous 


mill forms and products, pulp mill project, 
Ward Cove, for Ketchikan Pulp Co. 

3500 tons, Manhattan approach, Lincoln Tunnel 
addition, Port of New York Authority, New 
York; bids closed Aug. 26. Tonnage involves 
miscellaneous structural work, piling shoring, 
reinforcing bars, etc.; opening of bids on the 
cast segments, now estimated at about 
65,000 tons, were postponed until Sept. 15. 

1000 tons, completion outlet works Lucky Peak 
dam project; bids to U. S. Engineer, Walla 
Walla, Wash., Sept. 23. 

985 tons, state bridge work, contract 2, Union 
county, New Jersey; J. F. Chapman & Son, 
Hillside, N. J., low on general contract. 

870 tons, state bridge work, Northampton 
county, Pennsylvania; bids Sept. 19. 

715 tons, steel sheet piling; bids Sept. 10, 
Corps of Engineers, Milwaukee. 

520 tons, state bridge work, contract 1, Union 
county, New Jersey; George M. Brewster, 
Bogota, N. J., low on general contract. 

350 tons, hangar, United Aircraft Corp., East 
Hartford, Conn.; bids in. 

125 tons, ferry terminal, Edmonds, Wash.; bids 
to Port of Edmonds, Sept. 10. 

110 tons, shapes and bars, bridge, North 
Adams, Mass.; bids in. 

100 tons, bridge superstructure, North Adams, 
Mass.; bids in Department of Public Works, 
Boston. 

Unstated, missile assembling shop, Huntsville, 
Ala.; bids to be opened by Army Corps of 
Engineers, Mobile, Ala., Sept. 11. 


REINFORCING BARS... 
REINFORCING BARS PENDING 


1577 tons, Ketchikan Pulp Co.’s Ward Cove, 
Alaska, pulp mill. 

1200 tons, Tacoma city light administration 
building; bids Sept, 15. 

430 tons, state bridge work, Northampton 
county, Pennsylvania; bids Sept, 19; also 
870 tons of structurals, 

250 tons, state bridge work, Allegheny county, 
Pennsylvania; bids Sept. 19. 

100 tons, Washington state King county bridge; 


general contract to Port Construction Co., 
Port Angeles, low $137,594. 


PLATES ... 


PLATES PENDING 

950 tons, Ketchikan Pulp Co., 
Alaska, pulp mill, 

500 tons, penstocks etc., outlet works Lucky 
Peak dam; bids to U., S. Engineer, Walla 
Walla, Wash., Sept. 23. 

305 tons, chiefly one-inch, structural steel 
plates; bids in to Corps of Engireers, Sst. 
Louis; also 370 tons, carbon steel bars, 
rounds, chiefly five-inch. 

150 tons, sheet steel piling, ferry terminal; 
bids to Port of Edmonds, Wash., Sept. 10. 


PIPE... 


CAST IRON PIPE PLACED 
175 tons, 12 to 6-inch distribution mains, to 
Pacific States Cast Iron Pipe Co., Provo, 
Utah, by Port Angeles, Wash. 


Ward Cove, 


CAST IRON PIPE PENDING 
2000 tons, feeder and connecting system fox 
Atomic Energy Commission, 30 and 20 inch 
pipe, Richland, Wash.; Cisco Construction 
Co., Portland, Oreg., low general contract, 
$687,000; alternatives for pipe permitted. 


RAILS, CARS ... 


RAILROAD CARS PLACED 

Alaska Railroad, 200 seventy-ton hopper cars, 
rebuilt, ready for service, Chicago, IIl., to 
Chicago Freight Car & Parts Co., Chicago, 
$3,835 per unit, 

Boston & Maine, 3 rail diesel cars, to Budd 
Co., Philadelphia. 

Illinois Central, eight 30-yard drop-door air 
dump cars, to Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corp., 
Eddystone, Pa.; also six sleeping cars, to 
Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co., Chicago. 

New York, New Haven & Hartford, 100 elec- 
tric multiple unit cars for commuter service; 
100 insulated freight cars, placed. 
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WEST VIRGINIA 
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2 ( Ostecch CARRIES 


AND TANK THREADS NEED 
KRASCO PROTECTION 
FOR MALE & FEMALE THREADS 


KRAUSE STAMPING & MFG. CO. 
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S OWN PROTECTION 





YOUR PIPE, VALVE 
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HORN TYPE WELDING JIGS 


Write for Bulletin 66 


ec IN 6 MODELS 


e CAPACITIES UP TO 9 FT. X 


% IN. 


¢ POSITIVE, RIGID, TOGGLE- 


ACTION CLAMPING 


e IN TWO STYLES 
DERS 


© WATER-COOLED COPPER 


WELD BACKING BARS 


FOR 
LIGHT OR HEAVY CYLIN- 








REED ENGINEERING COMPANY 


1005 W. FAIRVIEW 


CARTHAGE, MO., U.S.A 
DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
MODERN METALWORKING MACHINES 
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CONSTRUCTION—ENTERPRISE—ORGANIZATIONAL CHANGES 





Navy Plans Large Pickling Plant 

Navy Department will establish a 
large metal pickling plant at Port 
Hueneme, Calif. Plans are being for- 
mulated in the Public Works Depart- 
ment for installation and construc- 
tion of this pickling unit which will 
be used to remove rust and corrosion 
and apply a preservative coating to 
equipment and component parts of 
steel and metal gear slated for over- 
seas shipment. 


SKF Tools Up Altoona Plant 

SKF Industries Inc. is tooling up 
for production at its new plant in Al- 
toona, Pa. The first bearings to be 
produced at the Altoona plant will 
be the size used in automobiles. 


Builds Foundry in Bay City, Mich. 

Luria Engineering Co., New York, 
erected a 7700 square foot foundry in 
Bay City, Mich., for H. Hirschfield 
Sons Co. 


Caterpillar Tractor Co. Expands 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill., 


is constructing two steel buildings» 


which will add 32,000 square feet to 
its plant facilities in that city. One 
will be used for jigs and fixtures 
while the other will be used for recla- 
mation purposes. 


Frankford Arsenal Awards Contract 

Frankford Arsenal, Philadelphia, 
awarded one of the largest single 
contracts yet placed for environment- 
al test equipment to Tenney Engi- 
neering Inc., Newark, N. J. Totaling 
nearly. one-half million dollars, the 
contract calls for a cold room, an 
anteroom for the cold room, a hu- 
midity chamber and an arid desert 
room. 


Gerhardt Building Larger Factory 
George T. Gerhardt Co. Inc., metal 
fabricating firm, sold its San Fran- 
cisco building and will move to a 
larger factory to be constructed at 
Marinship, Sausalito, Calif. 


Shakeproof Opens Stamping Plant 
Shakeproof Inc., a division of Illi- 
nois Tool Works, Chicago, opened a 
plant in Des Plaines, Ill., to produce 
metal fastening devices and special 
precision stampings. Manufacturing 
space made available in the Chicago 
plant by concentrating Shakeproof 
stamping operations in Des Plaines 
will be devoted to production of gear 
measuring machines, metal cutting 
tools and machine tools. In addition 
to a large press room, the plant will 
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house a complete die making and die 
maintenance shop. Standard products 
will include lock washers, 
washers and locking terminals. 


Steel Parts Corp. Organized 

Kingston Products Corp., Kokomo, 
Ind., transferred its Tipton Division 
to Steel Parts Corp., a new corpora- 
tion created for that purpose. 


A. 0. Smith Appoints Distributor 

A. O. Smith Corp., Milwaukee, ap- 
pointed Donie Engineering Sales Inc., 
Indianapolis, as its agent for distri- 
bution of safety grating in Indiana. 


Carbomatic Moves Plant and Offices 

Carbomatic Corp. moved its man- 
ufacturing plant and offices to larger 
quarters at 70 Bennington Ave., Free- 
port, N. Y. 


Arc Welding Group Offers Prizes 

A new competition for designers, 
engineers and manufacturers of ma- 
chinery of all types is announced by 
James F. Lincoln Arc Welding Foun- 
dation, Cleveland. The program of- 
fers $30,000 in 101 cash awards for 
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Deep Hardened 
eand 
Tempered 
Carbon Steel 


BEARING BALLS 


BURNISHING MATERIALS « 
¢ TUMBLING BARRELS 


ABBOT 





THE ABBOTT BALL CO. 


65 Railroad Place, Har#ford, Conn., U.S.A. 
































The Praktica Co., Inc., 
48 W. 29 St., N. Y. 1, N. Y. 





PRAKTI CA 


FX ; 


35-MM, SINGLE-LENS REFLEX CAMERA 


photograph it! 


A photo record is quicker, more accurate; 
and it may prove to be priceless. 


THE ADVANCED single-lens reflex design of the 35-mm. 

PRAKTICA FX makes it easier for you to get expert 
photomicrographs, oscillographs, extreme close-ups, copy work, 
etc., in black and white or natural color. Use it for: 
Recording lab and field observations, quality control, 
‘inspections, photographing equipment in field, training 
personnel, etc. Excellent for the home photographer, too. 
From $99.50 to $199.50 (tax incl.). 















39 tested ideas 
Free for you! 





é 
& 
: 
The Praktica Co., Inc. Dept. H92 " 
48 West 29th Street, N. Y. 1, N. Y. H 
Please send me a copy of “PHOTO- | 
GRAPHY IN SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY.” s 
s 
Name...... coccscccccccccccccce eos OU 
a 
Position....+ PUT TTT TTT TTT tite 
Company. .... POTTTTTITITIT TTT Titi 
Address...cecesseces eccccccccccece 
Clty. coccccccces Zone... State...... 
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POOLE 


ra) 


& COPY OF CATALOG GIVING FULL DESCRIPTION AND ENGINEERING DATA SENT UPON REQUEST. 


FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS 


POOLE FOUNDRY & MACHINE COMPANY WOODBERRY, BALTIMORE, MD. 










and Ornamental 








industrial 





perforated metals 
steel avatlable 
from eecurates stock 


Accurate Perforating Company offers you a wide selection 
of perforating dies for every purpose, quick and dependable 
service at a price, and quality that guarantees long-range 
economy. Accurate’s free catalog will help you choose the 
proper dies and specifications for your needs. For your free 
copy, write today! 

SERVING THESE INDUSTRIES: 

AIRCRAFT * AUTOMOTIVE * BUILDING CONSTRUCTION * COMMUNICA- 
TIONS © ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT * FOOD PROCESSING ¢ HEATING ¢ 
MINING * RADIO AND RADAR * RAILROADS * SHIP BUILDING °* STEEL ¢ 
LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT ¢ VENTILATING 

IN THESE MATERIALS: 

ALUMINUM ° BRASS * BRONZE ® COPPER * LEAD * MONEL METAL ¢ 
STEEL ¢ STAINLESS STEEL * MASONITE * PLYWOOD * PAPER 


Accurate 


perforating company 
1101 S. KEDZIE AVENUE ¢ CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 








SEL 
THE BELMONT JRON WORKS 4 ON 
STRUCTURAL STEEL—BUILDINGS & BRIDGES 3 yy 


RIVETED—ARC WELDED Cable Address—Beliron 
Contractors—Exporters 




















Main Office: Phila. 46, Pa. 
New York Office—44 Whitehall St., N. Y. 4, N. Y. 





lyi- ; ELECTRIC FURNACE 
QUALITY 








PRODUCERS: 
OF 















BOIARDI 


core 9od 


300 Lower Market St. 








<\ Milton, Penna. 















"Cleveland Steel Tool Co. 


* PUNCHES « DIES « CHISELS « RIVET SETS 
| IF IT’S RIVETED YOU KNOW IT’S SAFE 

| e 
L 





WE FEATURE SPECIAL PUNCHES & DIES 


660 E. 82nd ST., CLEVELAND, O. 








THEORY AND PRACTICE  ,, 
OF ROLLING STEEL ._ .Witheim Tafel 


312 Pages Covers every angle of the design, 
Price Postpaid construction and operation of the 
$4.50 steel rolling mill. 


THE PENTON PUBLISHING CO. 





Book Department, 1213 W. 3rd St., Cleveland 13, O. 











Most makes of power, hand and foot presses 
carried in stock for immediate shipment. 
SEND FOR CATALOG SHEETS 


T. H. LEWTHWAITE MACHINE CO., INC. 


310 East 47th Strect New York 17, N. Y. 
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THE COLOR TELLS 
THE THICKNESS 


ARTUS 
PLASTIC 
SLITTING 
MACHINE 
SHIMS 





201 South Dean Street 
Englewood, N. J 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS SUPPLIERS 


STEEL 
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the best papers describing the me- 
chanical design and construction of 
any type of machine or machine 
component which is designed for arc 
welded steel fabrication. The pro- 
gram closes July 27, 1953. Rules and 
conditions brochure is available from 
the organization offices at 22801 St. 
Clair Ave. 


Engineering Firm Changes Name 

R & S Engineering Co., Milwaukee, 
changed its name to The Rose Co. 
E. E. Rose is president. 


Steel & Tubes Marks 50th Year 

Steel & Tubes Division, Republic 
Steel Corp., Cleveland, celebrated its 
50th anniversary last month. This 
fabricator of electric-weld tubular 
products was founded at Elyria, O., 
as the Elyria Iron & Steel Co., in 
August, 1902. Its four plants now 
produce more than 375 million feet 
of mechanical tubing, boiler and 
pressure tubes, and stainless tube and 


pipe. 


National Supply Opens Montana Store 

National Supply Co., Pittsburgh, 
opened a supply store at Glendive, 
Mont. C. E. Scace Jr., formerly of 
Casper, Wyo., is manager of the store, 
temporarily located at 906 N. Merrilt 
Ave. ¥ 


Lincoln Park Industries Expands 

Lincoln Park Industries Inc., De- 
troit, purchased a 51 per cent interest 
in Standard Engineering Co., that 
city. Standard Engineering’s activities 
include complete operations, proces- 
sing and layout, and designing of all 
machines, tools, inspection gages and 
equipment necessary to produce com- 
pleted parts and assemblies for the 
mechanical industries. 


Union Metal May Build in Canada 

Union Metal Irg. Co., Canton, O., 
is reported to have taken an option 
on a 16-acre site in Brampton, Ont., 
and plans the erection of a plant with 
initial floor space of 15,000 square 
feet. The company manufactures a 
large line of metal products, includ- 
ing lighting and sign standards and 
pilings. 


Teleflex Moves Plant 

Teleflex Inc. moved its plant to 337 
W. Walnut St., North Wales, ™2 Its 
main office is 125 S. Main St. while 
its mailing address is P.O. Box 69, 
North Wales. 


Perfection Stove Names Distributor 

Perfection Stove Co., Cleveland, ap- 
pointed Farrar-Brown Co., Portland, 
Me., as its distributor in that terri- 
tory. 
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Toerge Leaves STEEL 

Walter F. Toerge, for a year 
and a half the engineering ed- 
itor of STEEL, resigned that po- 
sition to join the Public Rela- 
tions Department of Ketchum, 


MacLeod & Grove Inc., Pitts- 
burgh industrial advertising 
agency. Mr. Toerge joined 


STEEL on May 1, 1946, and was 
with the production and engi- 
neering editorial staff through- 
out that time. His new duties 
became effective Sept. 1. 














Manganese Chemicals To Build Plant 
Manganese Chemicals Corp., Minne- 
apolis, will construct a plant near 
Riverton, Minn., for recovery of man- 
ganese in quantity from vast deposits 
of low-grade ores in the Cuyuna 
Range. The plant will have a ca- 
pacity to treat at least 200 long tons 
of manganiferous ores per day. A 
chemical leaching process will be used 
in the plant. Cost of the facility will 
be about $2 million, of which the gov- 
ernment will advance up to $1.5 mil- 
lion. For the first six months of op- 
eration, after the starting up period, 
the base price guaranteed by the gov- 
ernment will be $2.35 per unit. The 


WARD 
STEEL 


® 
PROMPT WAREHOUSE 
SERVICE ONLY 


Most Complete Stock in 
America of 


BLUE TEMPERED 
SPRING STEEL 


We believe that the way fo sell is to 
carry,a stock which permits satisfying 
any reasonable warehouse demand 


87A Rindge Ave. Ext. 
Phone UN 4-2460 
CAMBRIDGE 40, MASS. 
Branches: 


3042.3058. W. 5ist Street, CHICAGO, ILL 
Phone: Grove Hill 6-2600 


Fenner Street, Providence, R. | 
Phone: Gaspee 1-5573, 1-8573 














EUREKA FIRE BRICK WORKS 


Works: Mt. Braddock, Fayette Co., Pa. 
Dunbar, Pa.—4213 


Patent Covered Hot Tops and Bot- 
tom Plugs for Ingot Molds 
for Alloy Steels 


Beehive Coke Ovenbrick. Edge 
Pressed Brick for accurate sizing. 


Difficult Shapes a Specialty 
Sales Office: 


205 Highland Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH 6, PA. 
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i> I> DETROIT STAMPING COMPANY 


PRECISION ° VOLUME 


Small and 


SPEED ° ECONOMY 


Intricate to Medium Heavy Stampings 


Detroit Stamping Company ¢ 359 Midland Ave. © Detroit 3, Mich. 
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Canes of Steel Hold Up Garage 


When Barrett Garages Inc., San Francisco, started construction of its new down- 
town garage, so much interest was shown in the prestressed concrete girders be- 
ing used that the contractor, Barrett & Hilp, and consulting engineers, Ellison 


& King, held open house for other contractors and technicians. 


Steel cables 


are stressed by huge jacks and the concrete poured in the forms around them. 
Result: A stronger girder with considerable economies of labor and materials 


base price guaranteed by the govern- 
ment in the manganese purchase pro- 
gram, which went into effect July 7, 
1952, is $2.30 per long ton unit for 48 
per cent manganese ores and con- 
centrates. 


Arbutus Steel Erecting Plant 

Arbutus Steel Co. Inc., Arbutus, 
Md., general metal fabrication, and 
maker of bar and large span joists, 
is erecting a 6500-square-foot plant 
at 3900 Coolidge Ave. Samuel Pis- 
torio is president. 


Borg-Warner Buys Atkins & Co. 

Borg-Warner Corp., Chicago, pur- 
chased E. C. Atkins & Co., Indianap- 
olis, a century-old saw manufactur- 
ing concern. The company will be 
operated as the Atkins Division of 
Borg-Warner. <A branch factory, of 
the Atkins company in Portland, 
Oreg., is included in the transfer of 
ownership and will be operated as a 
unit of the Atkins Division. 


Enter Mill Supply Business 

Neil C. Muldock, works manager, 
General Electric Co.’s South Scranton 
dishwasher plant, for more than five 
years, and two other local GE ex- 
ecutives are resigning from the firm 
to establish an industrial mill supply 
business in Scranton, Pa. Mr. Muldock 
will resign as of Nov. 1 to join Frank 
G. Harrington, supervisor of purchas- 
ing, and Fred G. Oblom, manufactur- 
ing engineer, in operating the newly 
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established firm of Franeil Inc. Re- 
signations of Messrs. Harrington and 
Oblom will become effective Oct. 1. 
Headquarters of the new firm will 
be opened about Oct. 1 at 513 Lacka- 
wanna Ave. Industrial supplies will 
be stocked to permit immedite deliv- 
ery. The concern will represent a 
number of manufacturers, 


Herring-Hall-Marvin Expands 
Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Co. of 
Canada Ltd. opened a manufacturing 
unit in Toronto, Ont. The firm is a 
subsidiary of Herring-Hall-Marvin 
Safe Co., Hamilton, O. Machines for 
heavy steel work are being installed 
in the new Toronto plant and produc- 
tion is to get under way immediate- 


ly. 
Overly Mfg. Plant Damaged by Fire 


Considerable machinery, equip- 
ment and materials were destroyed 
by fire at Overly Mfg. Co.’s metal 
door and sash manufacturing plant 
in Bakersfield, Calif. 


Olin Forms Ramset Division 

Olin Industries Inc., East Alton, II, 
established Ramset Division as its 
ninth operating division and appoint- 
ed J. E. Williams as general’ man- 
ager. Ramset Division will be re- 
sponsible for development, produc- 
tion’ and sale of powder-actuated 
tools, fastening studs and accessories. 
It will operate the following. Olin 
subsidiaries: Ramset Fasteners Inc., 


Stemco Corp. and Portable Instru- 
ments Inc., all located at 12117 Berea 
Rd., Cleveland. 


Canada Machinery Names U. S. Agent 

Canada Machinery Corp. Ltd., Galt, 
Canada, appointed Pitnam Industrial 
Products Co., a division of Cement & 
General Development Corp., New 
York, as its representative ‘in this 
country. Canada Machinery makes 
lathes, shapers, slotters, bolt cutters 
and various special purpose machines, 


Peck & Harvey Doubles Capacity 
Peck & Harvey, manufacturers of 
reproduction equipment, purchased a 
larger building at 5650 N. Western 
Ave., Chicago. This project will more 
than double the firm’s capacity. 


Dominion Wheel Builds Plant Addition 

Dominion Wheel & Foundries Ltd. 
is completing erection of an addition 
to its plant in Toronto, Ont., to pro- 
vide for more efficient operations. 
This will give an increased capacity 
for making gray iron, chilled iron 
and alloy iron castings to the extent 
of another ten tons daily. Comple- 
tion of the addition is scheduled for 
September. 


Raybestos-Manhattan Opens Branch 

Raybestos-Manhattan Inc., Pas- 
saic, N. J., opened a warehouse at 
3012 Canal St., Houston. Principal 
products carried will be conveyor 
belting, transmission belting, V-belts, 
industrial hose of all types, and as- 
bestos and rubber packing. The ware- 
house is in charge of M. C. Nugent 
and operates under the Dallas office, 
E. W. Nagel, manager. 


Connor Moves San Francisco Plant 

Connor ‘Spring Mfg. Co., San Fran- 
cisco, moved its plant and general of- 
fices to 75 14th St., that city. The 
new location offers expanded manu- 
facturing space and facilities. The 
Los Angeles plant and offices remain 
at 3901 S. Broadway PI. 


National Distribution Plan Offered 
Manufacturers who sell nationally 
but have no jobbers or other local 
outlets for their products will be able 
to make on-the-spot deliveries from 
local stocks to be kept in strategically 
located depots through the country. 
This distribution’ plan is offered by 
National Equipment Manufacturers’ 
Depots, 805 Francis Palms Bldg., De- 
troit 1. This organization not only 
will warehouse a product, but also 
will take and fill local and out-of- 
town orders, accept telephone mes- 
sages, forward literature and product 
information and perform other serv- 
ices. By limiting its service to small 
products, such as valves, gages, mo- 
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RAILROAD EQUIPMENT—FOR SALE 


USED 


STANDARD GAUGE FREIGHT CARS 
Hoppers, Covered, All-Steel, 70-Ton 
Hoppers, Twin, All-Steel, 50-Ton, Cross Dump 
Hoppers, All-Steel, 70-Ton, Cross Dump 
Tank, 3,000-Gallon, High Pressure 
Tank, 8,000-Gallon, Coiled and Non-Coiled 


Box, Double Sheathed, 40-Ton Capacity 


Box, Single Sheathed, 50-Ton 


Cabooses, Eight Wheel, Cupola Type 
Flats 40- and 50-Ton, Steel Underframe, 400” 
Gondolas, Composite, 40-Ton Capacity 
las, C ite, or All Steel, 50-Ton and 70-Ton 


CG ad 





STANDARD GAUGE AIR DUMP CARS 


Side Dump, 20-Yd., 40-Ton, Lift Door 


End Dump, 20-Yd., 50-Ton Drop Door 
End Dump, 10-Yd., 30-Ton Lift Door 


STANDARD GAUGE DIESEL-ELECTRIC ROAD SWITCHING LOCOMOTIVE 


Send us your inquiries 


REPAIR PARTS 


AS IS 


EXTRA LONG FLAT CARS 


40 & 50-Ton Capacity, Length 70’ and 74’ 


1500 H.P., 120-Ton, Type 0-4-4-0 


WE BUY FREIGHT CARS FOR DISMANTLING 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
General Office 


New York Office 


OTHER EQUIPMENT 


Locomotive Cranes 
Overhead Cranes 
Railroad Track Scales 


RECONDITIONED 


t 


Send us your offerings 


STORAGE TANKS 








For 13462 S. Brainard Ave. 50-D. Church Street 6,000 Gallon 
All Types of Chicago 33, Illinois New York 7, N. Y. 8,000 Gallon 
Freight Cars Phone: BAyport 1-3456 Phone: BEekman 3-8230 10,000 Gallon 
“ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL” 
WANTED! 


WANTED 
Chicago Pneum. Mdl. CP-500 Pneudraulic Pwr. 
Units-Air drills, hammers, squeezers. 
Onsrud Mdl. 
24” DoAll Saw—15” x 24” Engine Lathe. 

16 02. injection Molding Machines. 
Magnafluxes—5/16” & %” Chains & Binders. 
MONTGOMERY ENGINEERING CO. 
14164 Prairie Ave. Detroit 4, Mich. 











10to 12 ft. lengths 
ALL METALS 


Also Screw Machine 
Products to Order 


EASTERN 


Machine Sc \. 
achine ft 








OIL FILTERS, Sperry 18” x 18”, plate & 
frame, closed dei., 11 chambers, %”. 

RIEHLE TESTING MACHINE, 80,000# 
Tensile & Compression, 


LOW PRICES IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


15-21 Park Row New York 38, N. Y. 














OPEN TIME 
300 TON PRESS BRAKE 
Will bend 20’ x %” to 6’ x %” Pl. 


ST. JOSEPH STRUCTURAL STEEL CO. 


Box 68 Sta. “A” St. Joseph, Mo. 






Opportunities 





PARTNER, SHOP SUPERINTENDENT WHO 
WILL TAKE COMPLETE RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR LOW COST PRODUCTION, wanted for 
structural steel fabricating plant in California. 
One-third interest available for $100,000 (all to 
go into treasury). All cash or half out of profits. 
Give complete background and references. Write 
pte 554, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, 
oO. 





Accounts Wanted 





SALES REPRESENTATIVE 

Man with many years of sales experience serv- 
ing metalworking field has decided to operate as 
a Manufacturers’ Agent covering Northern Ohio 
for one or two well-established lines. Interested 
in lines sold to metalworking including castings, 
forgings, gears, fasteners and sintered powdered 
metal parts. Address Box 532, STEEL, Penton 
Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio, 





To manufacture and subassemble any unit weigh- 
ing 1,000# or under. We have ample facilities 
for all types of machining and assembly of 

Amp. bronze 


THE WEBB CORPORATION 
Webb City, Missouri 








We are seeking Cold Finished Steel Rounds 
C-1040 or C-1137 grade, in 6%”, 7”, 8”, 9” 
and 10” diameters for manufacture of our 
product. If you can furnish a single full- 
length bar or more, contact us. Also seek- 
ing Mill Source for same, 


SAN ANGELO FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 
P. O. Box 1587 San Angelo, Texas 








FORGINGS—CASTINGS 
Detroit manufacturers’ agent with outstanding 
record of success in volume sales for his metal- 
working clients now has available time to handle 
a forging and a casting account. If your com- 
pany is well-equipped and well-financed, it is 
immaterial to us whether or not you have es- 
tablished accounts in the territory. 





Help Wanted 


Address Box 557, STEEL, 
Penton Bidg., . Cleveland 13, Ohio 





MECHANICAL ENGINEER 
Wanted—an alert young Mechanical Engineer 
with some knowledge of electrical engineering. 
Must be a good calculator. Reply to Philips & 
Davies, Inc., Kenton, Ohio, 

















All 
set 


CLASSIFIED RATES 


classifications other than ‘‘Positions Wanted,’’ 
solid, minimum 50 wo $12.50, each 


additional word .25; all capitals, minimum 50 


words 


cap 


additional word 


soli 
wo) 


$16.00, each additional word .32; all 
itals leaded, minimum 50 words $19.50, each 
.39. ‘‘Positions Wanted’’ set 
id, minimum 25 words, $3.00, each additional 


rd .12; all capitals, minimum 25 words $3.75, 


each additional word .15; all capitals, leaded, 
minimum 25 words $4.50, each additional word 


18, 


with order necessary on 


Keyed address takes seven words. Cash 
“Positions Wanted’’ 


advertisements, Replies forwarded without charge, 
These rates are subject to 15 per cent agency 
commission and 2 per cent cash discount ten 


days, 


Displayed classified rates on request. 


Address your copy and instructions to STEEL, 
Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio, 


September 1, 1952 





Wanted 
CHIEF PLANT 


Exceptional opportunity for Engineer 
with executive ability to supervise en- 
gineering department, and be responsible 
for maintenance, machine design and plant 
layout. 

Mechanical and electrical background re- 
quired. Experience in copper rod mill and 
electrical wire and cable manufacturing 
preferred but not essential. Permanent po- 
sition for right man. Plant located metro- 
politan New York area. Salary commen- 
surate with ability. 


Send detailed resume and state salary 
expectations. Box SM 249, 221 W. 41 
St., NYC. 





TOOL STEEL SALESMAN 
For Cleveland District, Working from local 
stock. Prefer man with Cleveland following. 
Guaranteed minimum against generous com- 
mission. Reply by letter giving age, qualifi- 
cations, references to: 


UDDEHOLM COMPANY OF 
AMERICA, INC. 





155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

















DIRECT to DRAKE 
ALL YOUR 
EMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 


International Coverage 
GUARANTEES 
CLIENT and CANDIDATE 
MAXIMUM SELECTION 
A brief letter telling us your needs or ex- 
perience, will receive our prompt and con- 
fidential attention. 
ERIC MOORE, Manager 


DRAKE rea - - 
Suite 1009 7 W. Madison St. 
Chicago 2, Ml. Financial 6-2100 
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eHERE AND THERE IN METALWORKING. 








tors and compressors et cetera, and 
by restricting the number of accounts, 
NEMD will be able to house its oper- 
ations in a small, compact area. This 
will keep atl merchandise within easy 
reach, cut the attendant’s search and 
travel time, expedite service and thus 
cut costs. The first depot is sched- 
uled to open in Detroit on Oct. 1. 


United States Drill Head Expands 
United States Drill Head Co., Cin- 
cinnati, manufacturer of fixed center 
and multiple spindle drill heads, pur- 
chased an additional building, part 
of which will be used by the newly 
expanded engineering department. 


Nox-Rust Appoints Distributor 

Nox-Rust Chemical Corp., Chi- 
cago, appointed N. T. Gates Co., Phil- 
adelphia, as its distributor for rust 
preventive oils and compounds and 
vapor phase corrosion inhibitor paper 
in that territory. 


Wallace & Tiernan To Boost Output 

Wallace & Tiernan Ltd., machinery 
and apparatus manufacturer, is con- 
structing a plant in Toronto, Ont., 
which will have about 13,500 square 
feet of floor space and will boost pro- 
ductive capacity about 50 per cent. 
Completion is scheduled for Decem- 
ber. 





2 ot 





Putting | Their Best Foote Forward 





se 


jor Uke 


Foote Mineral Co., Philadelphia, is building a new lithium plant at Sunbright, 


Va., to be completed within a year. 


Chemical Plants Division of Blaw-Knox Co., 


Pittsburgh, will build the plant, said to be one of the world’s largest such 


installations. 


Together with Foote’s plan to mine lithium ore and quarry and 


process limestone, the plant will double U. S. output of the light metal. Among 
its uses are in lithium hardened bearing metal alloys, aluminum soldering, 
pyrotechnics, refrigerating machines, glass making and electrical porcelains 


Miller Dial Erecting Building 

Miller Dial & Name Plate Co. will 
construct a building at 800 Temple 
Bivd., El Monte, Calif., to manufac- 
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WISCONSIN-POWERED 
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Ingersoll-Rand Compressor 


Wheeling a modern, mobile compressor to any spot it’s needed is easy when it's an 
Ingersoll-Rand. Then doing a day's work on location is also a “sure thing” if a Wisconsin 
Heavy-Duty Air-Cooled Engine supplies the power. 

The search for full-rated power that's dependable ends almost always with Wisconsin 
Engines . . . first choice everywhere, 3 to 30 hp. For example, every Wisconsin Engine 
crankshaft rides at both ends on tapered roller bearings, reducing the chance of bearing 
failure. Also, Wisconsin Engine magnetos mount on the OUTSIDE for easy servicing, but 
most important each to is ipped with an impulse coupling for quick starts in any 
weather. Steady running is assured, too, because of fool-proof air-cooling, summer an 
winter. Follow the lead of many who say, “Wisconsin Engine Power fits the machine and 
job.” And, write today for “Power Magic” covering all 4-cycle single-cylinder, 2-cylinder 
and V-type 4-cylinder models, 3 to 30 hp. 


“TS? 





World's Largest Builders:of Heavy-Duty Air-Cooled Engines 


MILWAUKEE 46, WISCONSIN 





WISCONSIN MOTOR CORPORATION 





ture serial number identification name 
plates and decals used on aircraft and 
aircraft equipment. The company 
is located at 781 E. Washington Blvd., 
Los Angeles, and will move the first 
of next year. Mr. Dawson Miller is 
president. 


Lukens Builds Maintenance Building 
Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa., 
is building a $4 million centralized 
maintenance building which will 
house several departments and store 
rooms now scattered throughout the 
plant. The project is expected to be 
completed early next year. 


Filtrol Plans Chemical Plant 

Filtrol Corp., Los Angeles, will con- 
struct a $5 million waste products 
chemical plant adjacent to the pres- 
ent facilities at Vernon, Calif. The 
plant will produce ammonium sulfate 
and alumina and is scheduled for 
completion by the fourth quarter of 
1953. 


Machinery Plant. Opened in Canada 
Canadian Machinery & Industry 
Construction Ltd.’s, $5 million plant 
at St. John’s, N. F., was opened re- 
cently. This is the largest plant so 
far established under Newfoundland’s 
economic development program, and 
is a subsidiary of Miag Ltd., Ger- 
many. The plant will produce all 
types of heavy machinery on order. 
As it stands, the plant contains 150 
machines from lathes to heavy planers 
and in addition has 100 ancillary ma- 
chines and 28,000 different tools. 
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Johnson XLO Music Wire, 
‘the wire of a thousand uses” 
—high-grade springs and wire 
forms difficult of formation. 
Johnson makes this wire better 
in order that your products 
may be better. Where service 
required is exacting, you 

can depend on Johnson 
XLO Music Wire. 


"Johnson Sets the Standard of the Industry” 


JOHNSON STEEL and | w, ¢coO., INC. 


Worcester 1, MassacHusef is 


SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH STEEL COMPANY 
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A better job, a better life, a better future can be 
yours in Southern California—at Lockheed Aircraft 
Corporation. 

On the job, you enjoy increased pay; fine, mod- 
ern working conditions; association with top men 
in your profession—men who have helped build 
Lockheed’s reputation for leadership. 

Off the job, you live in a climate beyond com- 
pare—where outdoor living can be enjoyed the 
year around. 

In addition, Lockheed’s production rate and 
backlog of orders—for commercial as well as mili- 
tary aircraft—insures your future. 


TO ENGINEERS IN 
NON-AERONAUTICAL FIELDS 


The step up to Aircraft Engineering isn’t as 
steep as you might expect. Aircraft experience 
isn’t necessary. Lockheed takes your 
experience, your knowledge of engineering 
principles, your aptitude and adapts them to 
aircraft work in its Engineer Training Center. 


You learn to work with closer tolerances. 
You become more weight-conscious. You may 
attend classes in the Training Center for 
three days—or six weeks. It depends on-your 
background. But, always, you learn at full pay. 


NOTE TO ENGINEERS WITH FAMILIES: 


Housing conditions are excellent in the Los Angeles 
area. More than 40,000 rental units are available. 
Thousands of homes have been built since the 
war; huge tracts are under construction now. You 
will find the school-system as good—from kinder- 
garten to college. 


Send today for free, illustrated brochure describ- 
ing life and work at Lockheed in Southern Califor- 
nia. Use handy coupon below. 
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M. V. Mattson, Employment Manager, Dept. S-9 


LOCKHEED 


AIRCRAFT CORPORATION, Burbank, California 


Dear Sir: Please send me your brochure describing life 
and work at Lockheed. 





My name 





My occupation 





My address 





My city and state 
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